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A 
THE PLANTING OF PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


I. THE BEGINNINGS or UNIVERSITY LIFE IN AMERICA. 

HE course of study pursued in American colleges, the goal of 
which is an education described distinctively as humane or 
liberal, is easily traced to the seven liberal arts which passed 
over from the schools of Greece and Rome to the Christian nations 
of western Europe. The great North African father, St. Augus- 
tine,, who more than any other western writer determined the 
theology of the Latin Church, in constructing his system of doc- 
trine gave character also to the system of education which that 
church accepted and promoted. In his essay on the Christian 
doctrine, he places a high value on the knowledge to be derived and 
on the discipline to be secured from the books of the heathen, as 
introductory to the study of the Divine Revelation. And the Divine 
Revelation, as thus newly apprehended, becomes, in his view, both 
the test of truth and the measure of intellectual values. In his tract, 
De Ordine, an essay on the right method of developing the powers 
of the mind, he recognizes seven as the complete number of the 
liberal arts; though it is not easy in his list to find the trivium, 
the circle of the formal arts, and the guadrivium, the circle of 

the material arts, which afterwards were clearly distinguished. 
From North Africa and Italy this curriculum was carried into 
Britain. There it was given a home, largely under the influence 
of Wilfrid, who, at the Council of Whitby, in 664, led the Latin 
or Benedictine party and overbore the Celtic influence which 
threatened to command the English Church and to give character to 
its worship and its life. The victory of Wilfrid at Whitby resulted 

12 
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not only in the adoption of the western tonsure and the western 
mode of computing the date of Easter, but also in the establish- 
ment in the growing towns of Northumbria of schools for the study 
of the liberal arts. Ofthese schools, no one became more prominent 
or more widely useful than the school founded by Egbert, Arch- 
bishop of York, of which Aelbert became the master, and in 
which Alcuin received his education; of which, also, Alcuin 
became first the assistant master, and afterwards the principal. It 
was a fortunate event for the western world, that, just at the time 
when the Lombards were laying waste the cities of Italy, this 
liberal education found a home in the nortu of England; and it 
was quite as fortunate, that, before the Danish invasion destroyed 
the institutions of learning in England, the same curriculum was 
carried from England by Alcuin himself, and, largely through his 
labors, organized into monastic and cathedral schools in Charles 
the Great’s kingdom of the Franks. 

The interest of Charles in the education of his people was sin- 
cere and profound ; and he could have secured no one as his minis- 
ter of education better fitted than was Alcuin, by learning and 
ardor and industry, to organize a system of schools for the king- 
dom. It is not too much to say, that the future of large and gen- 
erous culture in western Europe had never since the breaking up of 
the Western Empire appeared brighter than it did when, at the 
close of the eighth century, Charlemagne was crowned in Rome as 
the suecessor of Constantine. But with the death of Charles and 
the division of his kingdom, the seeulum obscurum may almost be 
said to have commenced. The power which had been centralized 
in the crown was dissipated throughout the empire. Those who 
had been the emperor’s administrative agents, representing him as 
lords of the counties, became hereditary and almost independent 
sovereigns over their small domains. Instead of a strong monarch, 
a multitude of feudal lords ruled western Europe. This glissipa- 
tion of power was followed by disaster to some of the highest 
interests of society. It made possible the pornocracy in the capi- 
tal of Christendom. It substituted for a large and imposing 
government a multitude of small and warring tyrannies. On 
nothing was its influence more disastrous than on the schools of 
the liberal arts which Charles and Alcuin had labored so hard to 
establish and endow. Everywhere they fell into decay ; and with 
their decay, worship became more sensuous and religion more 
superstitious and less moral, until there appeared no good ground 
for hope of a revival of learning, or of a reformation of religion, 
or of tle reorganization of society. 

Yet the institutions of modern civilization had not died. They 
were as an oak whose substance is in it when it casts its 
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leaves. The tenth century, the century of the dark age, had not 
passed before the Holy Roman Empire in its second form was 
unified under Otho the Great; and the eleventh century had fin- 
ished only half of its course when the institutions of religion began 
to be reformed and consolidated under the leadership of Hilde- 
brand. These were the tokens and the results of a vital move- 
ment which did not exhaust itself in the spheres of civil and 
ecclesiastical government. The energy of the new life was quite 
as manifest in the sphere of pure thought which it quickened, and 
in the educational institutions which it reformed or created. The 
awakened intellect of the eleventh century applied itself, with an 
earnestness which has never been surpassed, to the study of the 
great problems in philosophy and theology; and this at many 
centres throughout western Europe. For the study of these prob- 
lems no better preparation was found than the curriculum of the 
schools of Charlemagne extended and developed to satisfy the 
demands of the new age. Less emphasis, indeed, was placed on 
classical culture and more value was attached to dialectics than in 
the days of Charles; for the great work now consciously before 
the mind of Europe was the organization and defense of the theol- 
ogy of the Church and its correlation to fundamental truth. 

As a result of this revival, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies the universities of medizval Europe appeared. They appear 
so suddenly and at so many points that it is difficult, in the rapidity 
of the movement, to note the several steps of their historical 
development. They appeared, to mention only a few of them, 
at Salerno and Bologna in Italy, at Paris, at Cologne, and 
later at Oxford and Cambridge. They were substantially 
guilds of students, gathered to listen to the discourses of great 
lecturers on subjects either within the limits of the trivium 
and quadrivium or without those limits on subjects for which 
the study of the érivium and. quadrivium had prepared them ; or 
they were guilds of lecturers who attracted students. On the 
teachers who constituted the faculty of each of these universities 
was bestowed by the pope or the monarch the privilege of teach- 
ing, and this developed into the right to grant licenses to teach. 
The license soon became the master’s degree (Mayister Studen- 
tium), which is historically the first of the degrees in the liberal 
arts.* At these universities, owing to the necessities of the students, 


* A degree was a license to teach. It carried with it the jus docendi. Master, 
Doctor and Professor were at first interchangeable words designating one who 
had received a license. The Bachelor was a student and apprentice. He 
could teach under the direction and supervision of a master, but not indepen- 
dently. Still he had taken a step (gradum) toward the mastership or doctor- 
ate and so may be said to have attained a degree, or been graduated. 
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colleges were soon established. These were houses founded by the 
munificence of the benevolent for a specific number of scholars. 
They were founded to provide food and lodging and personal 
instruction for their inmates, and to give to them a household 
government and religious direction which might hold them safe 
amid the temptations of a large and free community. So Oxford 
was established in the twelfth century, and Cambridge a few 
years later. At the close of the century Oxford was the seat of a 
university, and early in the thirteenth century the University of 
Cambridge was organized with a chancellor as its chief officer. 
Around these universities grew up the colleges ; as University and 
Balliol at Oxford, as Peterhouse and Pembroke at Cambridge ; 
and the large and beneficent influence of both university and col- 
lege on the life of England was soon and widely recognized. 

The earliest colleges planted in America not only adopted the 
curriculum of the European universities and manifested their spirit 
in new conditions, but are descended from them. Almost the 
youngest of the colleges of Cambridge is Emmanuel, founded in 
1584. From the beginning of its life it was the home of Puritan- 
ism.* Indeed, from the beginning of the Puritan movement this 

yas true of the university. Before Emmanuel College existed, as 
Mr. Froude has said, ‘‘ Cambridge, which had been the nursery of 
the reforms, retained their spirit. When Cambridge offended the 
government of Elizabeth it was by oversympathy with Cartwright 
and the Puritans.’’ This sympathy with Puritanism on the part 
of the university at the close of the sixteenth century was most 
intense in Emmanuel. From Emmanuel came the most of the 
founders of Harvard. In this way, just when Emmanuel College 
had passed the first half century of its existence, Cambridge Univer- 
sity became the mother of the oldest of the American universities. 
Thus, both because of intellectual and religious sympathy, and 
by the mode of a visible historical descent, the spirit of the insti- 
tution which had long existed on the banks of the Cam in Eng- 
land, was embodied in the new institution of learning established 
on the bank of the Charles in New England. So strong was the 
sense of their indebtedness to the university in the mother country, 
and so intense was the feeling of historical relationship, that the 
founders of Harvard changed the name of the village in which the 

* « Emmanuel owed its origin to the same movement of thought which pro- 
duced your Commonwealth, and the ideas which found expression on the coast 
of Massachusetts Bay were fostered in Sir Walter Mildmay’s new College at 
Cambridge. Emmanuel College was founded to be a stronghold of the Puri- 
tan party in the days when they were waging a stubborn and determined war 
for the possession of the English Church.’’—Prof..Mandell Creighton, Record 
of Harvard University’s 250th Anniversary, p. 277. 
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new college was given a home from Newtown to Cambridge. The 
college soon justified the hopes of its founders; the hopes especi- 
ally of that ‘‘ reverend and godly lover of learning,’ John Har- 
vard, who endowed it with one-half of his entire property, and 
from whom it obtained its name. 

Sixty-five years later Harvard College became, in turn, the 
mother of another college. For just as Harvard traces its origin 
to graduates of Emmanuel, Yale traces its beginnings to the Rev. 
James Pierpont, a Harvard graduate of the class of 1681, and the 
Rev. Abraham Pierson, a Harvard graduate of the class of 1668. 
The governor of Massachusetts, Earl Bellamont, when addressing 
the General Court of the Province in 1699, made this remark : 
‘‘It is a very great advantage you have above other provinces, 
that your youth are not put to travel for learning, but have the 
muses at their doors.’’ It was not only the disadvantage of dis- 
tance which the establishment of Harvard College overcame, but 
the disadvantage also which the non-conforming subjects of Great 
Britain at that time suffered, of inability, because non-conform- 
ists, to enjoy the advantages of the English universities. Still 
distance alone was thought a disadvantage in Connecticut. At the 
close of the seventeenth century the population of the New England 
colonies had risen to one hundred thousand; and already, in the 
colony of Connecticut, with a population of fifteen thousand, the 
need of an institution of liberal learning was deeply felt. Like 
the founders of the college at Cambridge, Massachusetts, those 
most active in founding Yale College were ministers of the Gospel, 
the most of them graduates of Harvard. In Dexter's historical 
sketch of Yale University, he says that ‘‘ tradition describes a 
meeting of a few Connecticut pastors at Branford, the next town 
east of New Haven, about the last of September, 1701, and implies 
that to constitute a company of founders, those then met gave (or 
probably, for themselves and in the name of their most active 
associates, agreed to give) a collection of books, as the foundation 
for a college in the colony.’’ The college charter clearly indicates 
that the end intended to be secured by the establishment of Yale 
was that which had led to the founding of Harvard and the universi- 
ties from which it was descended. Full liberty and privileges 
were granted to the undertakers ‘‘ for the founding, suitably endow- 
ing and ordering a collegiate school within His Majesty’s colonies 
of Connecticut wherein youth may be instructed in the arts and 
sciences who, through the blessing of Almighty God, may be fitted 
for public employment in the Church and civil State.’’ During 
the same year, 1701, the trustees under the charter held their first 
meeting ; and Yale College began its great and beneficent career. 
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Harvard and Yale, with the Virginia College of William and Mary, 
the last founded by a royal charter in 1693, were the only institu- 
tions of higher learning in the colonies at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. In important respects they were alike in 
origin and aim. Each of them arose among a homogeneous people. 
Each was the college of a people compacted by common religious 
beliefs and common modes of worship, by common social customs 
and ideals. Each was the college of but a single colony, 
separated from the other colonies by distance, by its special govern- 
ment, and not seldom by conflicting interests. Each was a college 
born of the needs of the religious communion which was united 
with the State: and, what it is specially important to notice, each 
was born at a time when the colonies stood separate from one 
another, each colony valuing most highly what was distinctive in 
its constitution, and conscious only of a loose union with the other 
colonies through the common government across the sea. Hach 
came into existence years before the colonists began to realize 
their unity as Americans, and to be conscious of their affection for 
a common country. 

The conditions under which the fourth American college, the 
college at Princeton, was born, gave to it in important respects a 
different character. It was not the college of an established 
Church. It was not the college of a single colony. It was not the 


college of a people sprung from a single nationality. It sprang out 


of the life of a voluntary religious communion which had spread 
itself over several colonies, and which united a large portion of 
their people in common aims and activities; and it sprang into 
being at the time when Americans were beginning to be conscious 
of their unity as Americans, and when the sentiment of patriotism 
for a common country was beginning to energize in united political 
action. In this way, at its birth, this fourth American college had 
impressed upon it a national and American character, which it has 
never lost, which has largely determined its patronage and _ its 
policy, and which, during the war of independence and the period 
of constitutional construction following the war, enabled it to render 
great and special services to the United States. 

The middle colonies, unlike New England, were settled by peo- 
ples holding differing creeds and sprung from several nationalities. 
When East and West Jersey were united in 1702, the Province 
of New Jersey formed by the union contained fifteen thousand 
souls. This population was made up mainly of English Friends, 
of New England Puritans, and of Presbyterians from Scotland and 
Ireland. The settlers increased rapidly; so that when, in 1788, 
the Province sought an administration distinct from that of 
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New York, it contained not less than forty thousand people. The 
conquest of New York by the British had introduced into that city 
and the colony to which it belonged a mixed population. The 
Province of Pennsylvania, organized by the liberal constitution 
called ‘‘ The Holy Experiment,” had opened its vast territory to 
English Friends, Germans of the Reformed, Lutheran and Ana- 
baptist Churches and Presbyterians from the north of Ireland. 
The wave of immigration from Presbyterian Ulster, on touching 
the American shore, spread itself more widely than any other. 
Scoto-Irish Presbyterians were to be found in New York, in New 
Jersey, in Pennsylvania and in the southern colonies. They 
easily allied themselves with each other and in the middle colo- 
nies with the Puritan settlers from New England. This alliance 
between the Scoto-Irish and the New England Puritans gave to 
the Presbyterian Church, from the beginning, what may be called 
properly an American as distinguished from a New England or 
Scotch-Irish character. The Presbytery of Philadelphia, organ- 
ized as early as 1705 or 1706, by seven ministers, represented at 
least four sources of the colonial population. In 1717 a synod 
was formed with the three presbyteries of Long Island, Phila- 
delphia and New Castle. This organization was the strongest 
bond between a large part of the growing population in the three 
adjoining colonies. It united them in a single church. It 
brought together, often and at stated times, their religious 
leaders. The Puritan clergymen of East Jersey who were grad- 
uates of Harvard or Yale, and the Scotch-Irish ministers of Penn- 
sylvania who had won their degrees at Glasgow or Edinburgh, 
met and conferred at the synod and, after their return to their 
parishes, corresponded with one another on the welfare of their 
congregations, of the communities in which they lived, and of 
what they were beginning to call their common country. In 
these conversations and letters, the need of ministers for the 
rapidly multiplying churches, and the need also of educated leaders 
for the rapidly forming communities were often mentioned for the 
reason that they were deeply felt. The conviction soon became 
strong and wellnigh unanimous, that these needs could only be sup- 
plied by a college for the middle colonies. 


II. THe ORIGIN OF THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 


In presenting the origin of Princeton College, one can best begin 
by repeating the statement just made, namely, that during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, by far the strongest bond uniting 
a large proportion of the population of southern New York, Kast 
and West Jersey and the Province of Pennsylvania, was the organ- 
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ized Presbyterian Church. It constituted for these people a far 
stronger social tie than the common sovereignty of Great Britain ; 
for this sovereignty was manifested in different forms in the differ- 
ent colonies; and, except in Pennsylvania, where the proprie- 
tary’s spirit of toleration had fair play, it neither deserved nor 
received the affection of the colonists. In an important sense the 
British rule was that of a foreign power. The New Englanders 
in East Jersey were settlers under a government in whose 
administration they had no share. Far from controlling, they 
could with difficulty influence the political action of the governor 
and his council. In southern New York the Dutch were restive 
under the English domination. In New York city and on Long 
Island the relations between the Scottish Presbyterians and New 
England Puritans on one hand, and the English Episcopalians on 
the other, were often severely strained ; and it was only the latter 
to whom, on the whole, the king’s representative was at all friend- 
ly. In Pennsylvania there were English Friends, Germans who 
had been invited by Penn to settle in the eastern counties of the 
Province, and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. The last-named immi- 
grants landed at the port of Philadelphia in large numbers 
and took up farms in the rich valleys between the mountain 
ranges. From the ‘‘ Irish settlement’’ at the union of the Dela- 
ware and the Lehigh where the city of Easton now stands, to 
Harris’ Ferry on the Susquehanna, now the capital of the State, 
there were many Presbyterian communities; and from these, in 
turn, moved new emigrations to the great valley, called the Cum- 
berland Valley, north of the Potomac, and, south of that river, the 
Valley of Virginia. 

These differing populations formed segregated communities in 
each of the colonies; and the affection felt by them for the com- 
mon government of Great Britain being weak, the middle colonies 
were not held together by the feeling of a common national life. 
But a religious union, embracing a considerable number of settlers 
in each of the provinces, was rapidly growing ; and this religious 
union was to exert an important and continually increasing influ- 
ence both in unifying the colonies and in making America, and 
not a country across the sea, the object of the deepest patriotic affec- 
tion. This religious union was the Presbyterian Church. The 
Presbyterians of the middle colonies and of Maryland and Virginia 
had secured a visible unity when, in 1705 or 1706, their pastors and 
churches were organized as a presbytery. Touching the character 
of this organization, there has been a good deal of debate. But 
whether formed on the model of the English presbyterial associa- 
tion* or on that of the more highly specialized Scotch presbytery, 


* Briggs’ Amer. Pres., p. 139. 
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the Presbytery of Philadelphia, as it was popularly called, fur- 
nished a means of association and of interchange of ideas among 
the English-speaking clergymen who were scattered along the 
Atlantic coast from Cape Charles to Montauk Point. Into this 
new ecclesiastical organization soon came the New England con- 
gregations of Kast Jersey. By 1720 the Presbyterian Church was 
composed of German, Dutch, Scotch-Irish and New England ele- 
ments. 

The rapid growth of the population, the need of new churches 
and the opportunities offered to organize them impressed on the 
Presbyterian ministers of that day the need of an increase in their 
own ranks. Others might be depended upon to organize the 
material elements of civilization in the new communities ; but, just 
as it was at an earlier date in New England, the duty of providing 
religious teachers for the people was largely left to the ministers 
already at work. Francis Makemie, the first Presbyterian minister 
to come from Ireland to America, gave expression to his anxiety 
on this subject in letters written to Increase Mather of Boston and 
to correspondents in Ireland and London. Inresponse to calls from 
the settlers, some ministers came from New England and others 
from Ireland; but the supply was far from being equal to the 
demand. As the churches multiplied, the original presbytery was 
divided into several presbyteries, and these were organized as a 
synod. And the members of the synod, becoming more distinctly 
conscious of their mission to their common country, began to 
agitate the question of their independence, in respect to ministerial 
education, of both Great Britain and New England. 

This agitation did not terminate in itself. A few ministers, 
unwilling to wait for ecclesiastical action, opened private schools in 
which they taught the liberal arts; and to the students thus pre- 
pared who desired to become readers in divinity, they offered 
themselves as preceptors. Precisely these steps in behalf of 
liberal education were taken by the two Presbyterian ministers of 
New Jersey who afterwards became the first two presidents of 
Princeton, Jonathan Dickinson of Elizabethtown, and Aaron Burr 
of Newark. Still another Presbyterian minister, William Ten- 
nent, opened a private school destined to become far more influen- 
tial than the school of either Dickinson or Burr. This was the 
Log College at the Forks of the Neshaminy. 

William Tennent was born in Ireland in 1673. We owe to the 
investigations of Dr. Briggs our knowledge of the fact that he was 
graduated at the University of Edinburgh, July 11, 1695.* He was 
admitted to deacon’s orders in the Church of Ireland by the Bishop 


* American Presbyterianism, p. 186. 
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of Down in 1704, and two years later was ordained a priest. Though 
an Episcopalian, he was related by blood to Ulster Presbyterians, 
and he married the daughter of Gilbert Kennedy, the Presbyterian 
pastor of Dundonald. His father-in-law had suffered during one of 
the persecutions of the non-conformists, and the story of his hard- 
ships may be responsible for Tennent’s renunciation of the Church 
of Ireland. At all events, ‘‘ after having been in orders a number 
of years, he became scrupulous of conforming to the terms imposed 
on the clergy of the Establishment, and was deprived of his living, 
and there being no satisfactory prospect of usefulness at home, he 
came to America.” * He landed at Philadelphia with his four 
sons in 1716. Two years later he applied for admission to the 
Synod of Philadelphia. The committee to whom his application 
was referred were satisfied with his credentials, with the testi- 
mony concerning him of some of the brethren connected with the 
synod, and with the material reasons he offered for ‘‘ his dissenting 
from the established Church in Ireland.” These reasons were 
recorded in the synod’s minutes, ad futuram rei memoriam, he 
was voted a minister of the Presbyterian Church, and ‘‘ the Mod- 
erator gave him a serious exhortation to continue steadfast in his 
holy profession.’’ After laboring at East Chester and Bedford in 
New York, he removed in 1721 to Pennsylvania, and took charge 
of two congregations, Ben-Salem and Smithfield in the county of 
Bucks. Five years later he accepted a call to a congregation in 
the same county, at a point afterwards called the Forks of 
the Neshaminy. Whether a church had been organized before 
his arrival cannot now be positively determined. A house of 
worship was built about 1727. Here he lived for twenty years, 
during sixteen of which he was actively engaged as the pastor of 
the church. His personality is not well enough known to enable 
one to draw his portrait even in outline. Two things concerning 
him, however, are well known; his religious and missionary zeal 
and his exceptional attainments in classical learning. ‘‘ While 
an orthodox creed and a decent external conduct,’’ writes Archi- 
bald Alexander, ‘‘ were the only points upon which inquiry was 
made when persons were admitted to the communion of the 
church, and while it was very much a matter of course for all who 
had been baptized in infancy to be received into full communion 
at the proper age,” + this did not satisfy Mr. Tennent. The evan- 
gelical spirit which burned in the members of the Holy Club at 
Oxford inflamed the pastor of Neshaminy. He desired as com- 
municants only the subjects of a conscious supernatural experience. 
* Webster, Hist. Pres. Church, p. 365. 
+ Log College, p. 23. 
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When Whitefield first visited Philadelphia, Mr. Tennent called 
upon him at once and they soon became intimate friends. He 
admired Whitefield’s oratory, and was in full sympathy with his 
methods as a revivalist. Whitefield cordially reciprocated Ten- 
nent’s friendship. He found no one in the colonies in whose com- 
panionship he was more strengthened and comforted. He spent 
many days at the Forks of the Neshaminy, and it is to his journal 
that we are indebted for the best description of the Log College. 

William Tennent’s deep sense of the value of a liberal educa- 
tion, his desire to extend its benefits to his four sons, his determi- 
nation to relieve, so far as he might be able, the destitution of 
ininisters in the church with which he was connected, and his 
ambition to propagate his own views of preaching and of the reli- 
gious life, led him, soon after his settlement at Neshaminy, to open a 
school of liberal learning and of divinity. His cousin, James 
Logan, Secretary of the Province of Pennsylvania, gave him for 
this purpose fifty acres on Neshaminy Creek. There he raised a 
log building as a study for his pupils. It was as humble as the 
cabin of reeds and stubble which Abelard built for himself at 
Nogent, and which was made famous by the flocking of students 
from Paris to hear the words of the master. ‘‘ The place where 
the young men study now,’’ writes George Whitefield in his jour- 
nal, ‘‘ is in contempt called the College. It is a log house, about 
twenty feet long, and near as many broad ; and to me it resembled 
the schools of the old prophets. For that their habitations were 
mean, and that they sought not great things for themselves, is 
plain from that passage of Scripture wherein we are told that, at 
the feast of the sons of the prophets, one of them put on the pot, 
whilst the others went to fetch some herbs out of the field. From 
this despised place, seven or eight ministers of Jesus have lately 
been sent forth, more are almost ready to be sent, and a foundation 
is now being laid for the instruction of many others.”’ 

The annals of the Log College are ‘‘ the short and simple annals 
of the poor.’’ Its life was brief, and of those who studied there we 
possess no complete list. Most of the ministers of Pennsylvania, 
while they probably regarded it with fear, spoke of it with contempt. 
When Tennent died, no one continued his work. The building has 
long since decayed or been destroyed, and its site within the fifty acres 
is not clearly known. But the work done by the Log College was 
a great work. Tennent convinced the Presbyterians of the middle 
colonies that they need not and ought not to wait upon Great 
Britain and New England for an educated ministry ; and through 
his pupils and the pupils of his pupils he did more than any other 
man of his day to destroy customs which were as bonds to the 
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church, and to teach his brethren that evangelical feeling and 
missionary zeal were necessary to fulfill the mission of his com- 
munion in the growing colonies. ‘‘ To William Tennent above 
all others is owing the prosperity and enlargement of the Presby- 
terian Church.’’* 

From this school were graduated the four sons of the elder 
Tennent, and not a few others who became eminent in the church ; 
some of them in connection with the early life of Princeton Col- 
lege, and, before that college was founded, as founders of institu- 
tions like the one from which they came. One of these was 
Samuel Blair, who established a classical school at Fagg’s Manor, 
or New Londonderry, where John Rodgers, afterwards the pastor of 
the Brick Church in New York city, Samuel Davies, Princeton’s 
fourth president, and William Maclay, United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania, were educated. Indeed it may be said that by noth- 
ing is the high character of the Log College education more satis- 
factorily evidenced than by the attainments and efficiency of Samuel 
Blair and his brother John, upon both of whom Tennent had 
impressed his religious views and his zeal for the higher learning. 
No less distinguished than the Blairs was Samuel Finley, who 
succeeded Davies as president of Princeton College. That he was 
one of Tennent’s students is not certain, but it is in the highest 
degree probable. Tennent’s school was in existence when Finley 
came from Ireland to Philadelphia to continue his studies. 
There was no other school near at hand at which students for the 
ministry were educated. That his name does not appear in any 
list of Tennent’s pupils is not proof that he did not attend the 
school, for no list pretending to be complete is in existence. He 
united with Tennent’s presbytery and was licensed by it. When 
he became a pastor he opened a school like the Log College. And 
during all his life he supported the distinctive views which were 
associated with Tennent’s name. What Samuel Blair did at 
Fagg’s Manor in Pennsylvania, Samuel Finley did at Notting- 
ham in Maryland. He founded a seminary for classical study and 
for the training of ministers. How important its career was is shown 
by the fact that ‘‘ at one time, there was a cluster of young men 
at the school who all were afterwards distinguished, and some of 
them among the very first men in the country. Gov. Martin of 
North Carolina; Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, and his 
brother, Judge Jacob Rush, Ebenezer Hazard, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. James Waddel, D.D., of Virginia; the Rev. Dr. 
McWhorter, of Newark ; Col. John Bayard, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives ; Gov. Henry, of Maryland, and the Rev. Wil- 


* Webster, Hist. Pres. Church. 
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liam M. Tennent, of Abington, Pennsylvania.’ * Less successful 
because of the temper of the principal was the school of another 
pupil, John Roan of Derry. 

The ministers educated in these schools soon showed themselves 
equal to positions in the colonies usually occupied by graduates of 
the Scottish universities or the New England colleges. And it was 
their success which led the synod to take action in 1739 looking to 
the establishment of a college for the whole Church. In that 
year an overture for erecting a seminary of learning was pre- 
sented to the synod. ‘‘The Synod unanimously approved 
the design of it, and in order to accomplish it did nominate 
Messrs. Pemberton, Dickinson, Cross and Anderson, two of 
which, if they can be prevailed upon, to be sent home to Europe 
to prosecute this affair with proper directions. And in order to 
this, it is appointed that the committee of the Synod, with 
correspondents from every Presbytery, meet in Philadelphia 
the third Wednesday of August next. And if it be found neces- 
sary that Mr. Pemberton should go to Boston pursuant to this 
design, it is ordered that the Presbytery of New York supply his 
pulpit during his absence.’’ + 

Two of the committee, Messrs. Pemberton and Dickinson, were 
natives of New England; Pemberton was graduated at Harvard 
and Dickinson at Yale. Dr. Anderson was from Scotland and Mr. 
Cross was from Ireland. The committee at once entered upon its 
duties, but the period did not favor the prosecution of the scheme. 
‘* While the committee concluded upon calling the whole Synod 
together for the purpose of prosecuting the overture respecting a 
seminary of learning, yet the war breaking out between England 
and Spain, the calling of the Synod was omitted and the whole 
affair laid aside for that time.’’ { This was the last legislative 
action taken upon the subject by the united church. Had the 
synod founded a college it is not probable that Princeton would 
have been selected as its site; and had Princeton been selected, 
the institution, by its official relation to the church, would have 
had a character and career very different from those of the College 
of New Jersey. 

But a conflict now began within the synod which led to its 
division in 1742. The conflict and the resulting division were due 
to the activity of two parties holding opposing opinions as to the 
value of vivid religious experiences and of preaching designed 
immediately to call forth religious confession, and as to the learn- 
ing requisite for admission to the ministry. On the one hand was 


* Log College, pp. 305, 306. 
+ Records of the Presbyterian Church t Ibid., Minutes, 1740. 
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the party of the Log College. A number of its graduates and 
friends had been erected into the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 
This presbytery had licensed John Rowland, a student of the Log 
College, and had intruded him within the bounds of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, in violation of a rule of the synod; for the 
synod had taken action that no candidate for the ministry having 
only a private education should be licensed by any presbytery, 
until such candidate's learning had been passed upon by a commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose. ‘The synod adopted a resolution 
which characterized the presbytery’s conduct as disorderly, and 
admonished the presbytery to avoid “such divisive courses” in 
the future. Moreover, the synod refused to recognize Rowland as 
a minister, and ordered him to submit to the examinations for those 
who had only a private education. The members of the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick were intensely indignant. They asserted 
that the synod’s action reflected seriously upon the character of 
the training received at the Log College; that it showed the 
synod to be absolutely blind to the religious needs of the grow- 
ing colonies; that it was an undeserved rebuke administered to 
the man who, more intelligently and faithfully than any other 
minister of the church, had labored and sacrificed in the 
interest of classical and theological education; and that it had its 
origin in the synod’s wilful opposition to vital religion. The other 
party, to which a majority of the synod belonged, was recruited 
largely from the Scotch-Irish clergy of Pennsylvania. Between 
these two parties stood the Presbytery of New York, led by 
Dickinson and Pemberton. What the members of New York 
Presbytery could do in the way of pacification they did. But the 
conflict from its beginning was too bitter to be composed: and it 
was made more bitter by the visit to America of George White- 
field and the participation of the Log College and New Brunswick 
men in Whitefield’s revival measures. <A division of the synod 
was inevitable. It took place in 1742. The Presbytery of New 
York, though separating in that year from the Synod of Phila- 
delphia, did not at once unite with the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick, But negotiations for such a union were soon begun. In 
1745 the union was effected, and the Synod of New York, formed 
by the union of the Presbyteries of New York, New Brunswick 
and New Castle, the latter made up wholly of Log College men, 
was constituted. 

This Synod of New York, it will be observed, was a union of the 
New England clergymen and of those who were immediately con- 
nected with the college on the Neshaminy or who sympathized 
with the aims and measures of its founder. During the three 
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years intervening between the division of the church and the 
formation of the new Synod of New York, many conferences 
were held and letters written on the subject of a college. 
Owing to this schism it was impossible for those now connected 
with the Synod of New York to take part in founding that 
‘‘ seminary of learning’’ which, in 1739, the undivided synod 
had determined to organize. The adoption of the Log College 
as the college of the synod was not favorably regarded for several 
reasons. It was too far from New York; it was within the 
limits of the other synod; its plan was too narrow; and, 
besides, the elder Tennent died the very year of the organi- 
zation of the New York synod. The work of the Log College 
was over. Moreover, large-minded leaders like Dickinsen and 
Burr wanted a college organized on a plan far larger than that 
of the Neshaminy school. Nor were they at all disposed to wait 
for svnodical action. The character of the clerical promoters of 
the College of New Jersey, their training and their actual behavior 
make it not only credible, but in the highest degree probable, that 
if a college subject to the supervision of a church judicatory was 
ever before their minds, it was thought of only to be rejected. To 
quote the words of Dr. Maclean, the historian of the college, they 
‘‘ most probably neither sought nor desired the assistance of the 
Synod.” 

Besides this underlying indisposition to invoke ecclesiastical 
action, there were special reasons at this time for not allowing 
the subject to be brought before the synod for discussion. There 
were a few in the Synod of New York who, hoping for a reunion 
of the divided Church, might propose codperation with the Synod 
of Philadelphia in the support of the college which the latter 
synod was expecting to open at New London, in Pennsylvania. 
Gilbert Tennent’s opposition to any large plan had to be antici- 
pated, for he had always expressed a preference for private and 
local s:shools. And Samuel Blair, who was conducting successfully 
an academy at Fagy’s Manor, could scarcely be expected to favor 
any scheme which would end the work to which he had given his 
life. Considerations like these determined the clerical promoters to 
independent but associated action. Three of them, Jonathan Dick- 
inson, Aaron Burr and John Pierson, were graduates of Yale; the 
fourth, Ebenezer Pemberton, was graduated at Harvard. The men 
from Yale had seen in their own alma mater what independent 
action could effect; and before the minds of the four ministers and 
the three laymen who acted with them, arose an ideal very differ- 
ent from that which Tennent had made actual in the Log College. 
Certainly, with whatever design they began the project, when, after 
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conference and discussion, they proceeded to final action, they did a 
far larger thing than to organize either a synodical college or one 
chiefly for the education of candidates for the ministry. That this 
function was in their apprehension important and even eminent 
there can be no doubt. But this was only one of several functions 
of the college of the higher learning for the middle colonies. 
The benefits to be conferred by it on society at large, in the rising 
communities of the colonies, and especially on the other liberal 
professions were quite as distinctly before the minds of the pro- 
moters and first trustees of Princeton College as were its relations 
to clerical training. This is made clear both by the provisions of 
the two charters and by the social and political standing of the 
trustees these charters name. 


III. Tue FouNnpDING OF THE COLLEGE. THE T'Wo CHARTERS. 


The two political divisions of New Jersey, the East and the 
West, were united in 1702. Up to 1788 the governor of New 
York represented the sovereign in the Province of the Jerseys 
also. In that year, New Jersey was granted a separate executive 
and Lewis Morris was appo.nted governor. He continued in office 
until his death in 1746. On the death of Governor Morris, John 
Hamilton, president of the council, became the acting governor 
by operation of law: and it was from Governor Hamilton, on the 
twenty-second of October, 1746, that the charter with which the 
college began its life was granted. The year before, the ministers 
whose names have been mentioned and their associates, William 
Smith, William Peartree Smith and Peter Van Brugh Livingston, 
had been refused a charter by Governor Morris. The reasons for his 
refusal can be inferred from his views and his previous conduct. 
Apart from the doubt that he may have felt as to his right to 
bestow it before receiving permission from the home government, 


he believed that he would be doing an illegal, or at least an impol- 
itic act, if he granted the rights of a corporation for educational 
and religious purposes to ministers and laymen not in communion 
with the Church of England. He had already refused a charter to 
the First Presbyterian Church of New York for the reason that 
there was no precedent for conferring that privilege on a company 


of ‘* dissenters.’’ 


But the death of Governor Morris gave to the promoters of the 
college new hope ; and they presented the same petition to Gov- 
ernor Hamilton. He was the son of Andrew Hamilton, who 
had been governor of Kast and West Jersey for a period of 
ten years. The fact that Andrew Hamilton was a native 
of Scotland led him to look with favor, certainly with less opposi- 
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tion than that displayed by either Lord Cornbury or Governor Mor- 
ris, * on the rapid growth of the Presbyterian Church in the colonies. 
His son John, himself perhaps a native of New Jersey, shared these 
views and feelings. At all events he granted the petition and 
signed the charter. This was the first college charter conferred in 
America by the independent action of a provincial governor. The 
charter of Harvard was the act of the legislature of Massachusetts ; 
that of Yale the act of the legislature of Connecticut; that of Wil- 
liam and Mary was granted immediately by those sovereigns. 
The precedent made by Governor Hamilton was followed by other 
governors, and its propriety was never afterwards officially ques- 
tioned. Indeed, it was never publicly questioned except in a 
newspaper controversy, in which only private and irresponsible 
opinions were expressed by writers who did not even sign their 
names. 

The name of John Hamilton, therefore, should be given a conspic- 
uous place in any list of the founders of Princeton University. He 
granted the first charter; he granted it against the precedent made 
by the governor whom he succeeded in the executive chair; and 
he granted it with alacrity, certainly without vexatious delay. 
What is more remarkable, at a time when Episcopalian governors 
were ill-disposed to grant to Presbyterians ecclesiastical or educa- 
tional franchises, he—an Episcopalian—gave this charter to a 
board of trust composed wholly of members of the Presbyterian 
Church. Though the son of a governor, and acting as a royal 
governor, he made no demand that the government be given a 
substantive part in its administration; and though granting the 
franchise as governor of a single Province, he gave it toa board 
of trustees in which four Provinces were represented. For the 
times in which he lived, his conduct evinces exceptional large- 
mindedness. It appears to have proceeded from. the conviction 
that a company of reputable gentlemen, of whatever Christian 
communion, and however widely their homes might be sepa- 
rated, who were willing to give their time, money and labor to the 
founding and maintenance of a college of liberal learning for men 


* Lord Cornbury and Governor Morris, though they were both opposed to 
non-conformists, were alike in nothing else. The latter on more than one 
occasion opposed vigorously the former’s tyranny. Governor Morris was on 
the whole an admirable governor, and, as to his opposition to the charter, Dr. 
Maclean makes the following remark: ‘‘In this matter the friends of the 
Church [of England] were in all probability no more unreasonable than the 
Dissenters themselves would have been had their respective conditions been 
reversed. It was reserved for those not connected with established churches 
to be liberal-minded and regardful of the rights of others’’ (History of the 
College, Vol. i, p. 48). 


13 
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of all classes of belief, must be worthy of the confidence and 
protection of the sovereign political power. It has already been 
shown that the projectors of the college impressed upon it an 
ansectarian character by declining to seek the aid or to permit the 
oversight of the Presbyterian synod; and that nevertheless its con- 
trol by Presbyterians representing four colonies made it of neces- 
sity an intercolonial institution. It is but just to the memory of 
President Hamilton to add, that legal effect was first given both 
- to this religiously liberal proposal and to this national outlook by 
the signature of an acting royal governor who was a member of 
the Church of England. 

Unfortunately, the first charter was not recorded ; and it is on this 
account impossible to compare its precise language with that of the 
second. But the Pennsylvania Gazette of August 13, 1747, pub- 
lished an advertisement of the college, which contains the first 
charter’s substance. In this advertisement it is stated that the char- 
ter named seven trustees, the four clerical founders, Jonathan 
Dickinson, Ebenezer Pemberton, John Pierson and Aaron Burr, 
and the three lay founders, William Smith, Peter Van Brugh Liv- 
ingstone and William Peartree Smith. To these original trus- 
tees was given full power to choose five others, who should ex- 
ercise equal power and authority with themselves. The five 
chosen were the Rev. Richard Treat and four clerical representa- 
tives of the Log College interest: Samuel Blair, Gilbert Tennent, 
William Tennent, Jr., and Samuel Finley. -The charter consti- 
tutes the trustees a body corporate with full power to act as 
such, and to convey their power to the successors whom they 
might elect. Inthe exercise of this power, however, no acts or 
ordinances for the government of the college could be passed 
repugnant to the laws of Great Britain, or of the Province of New 
Jersey ; and provision is distinctly made that no person shall be 
debarred of any of the privileges of the college on account of any 
speculative principles of religion; but ‘‘ those of every religious 
profession have equal privilege and advantage of education in said 
college.’’? The charter gives to the trustees and their successors 


the power to give any such degrees as are given in any of the 
universities or colleges in the realm of Great Britain.* 

Whether in their respective preambles there was any difference 
between the first and second charters, no one knows and it were 
idle to conjecture. So far as appears, the scope of the institution, 


* Reprinted in the Princeton College Bulletin, February, 1891. Mr. William 
Nelson, to whose studies of the early history of the Province of New Jersey 
both the State and the University are indebted, brought it to the notice of the 
Faculty ; but for him we should not now know the names of all the first 
trustees, 
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its educational design, the methods appointed for fulfilling this 
design, the powers of the governing board, the degrees to be 
granted, and the entire framework of a college or university, as set 
forth in the second charter, were set forth in the first; with the 
same precision, in the same order, and in the same general lan- 
guage. The second charter was sought by the original trustees or 
suggested by the governor and agreed on by both, in order to 
increase the number of trustees, to introduce into the board repre- 
sentatives of the provincial government, to give to other religious 
communions a share in the administration, to secure the favor of 
civilians in Philadelphia, and to make the lay trustees equal in 
number those who were clergymen. These statements indicate 
the only changes that were made. It was proposed to grant to 
four members of the Council of New Jersey seats in the Board ex 
officio. The proposal was rejected. What would have been the 
effect of its adoption no one can tell. It might have seriously in- 
terfered with the development of the college as an intercolonial or 
national college and reduced it to the rank of a local or provincial 
institution. But this is not at all certain; for a similar provision 
in the charter of Yale, as amended in 1792, did not prevent its 
growth into a great national university. It is not possible to say 
in whose minds the changes in the charter severally originated. 
We only know in a general way of the friendly correspondence and 
conference between the original trustees and the governor, and of 
the governor’s expressed desire to give to the college a new and 
better charter. 

In changing the constitution of a corporation, either the charter 
may be amended or a new charter may be granted. Why, in the 
case of the college, the latter method was adopted is not perfectly 
clear. It may be that this was regarded as the more convenient 
method; or that, even if not so convenient, it was thought either 
safer or more honorable, or both, to hold a charter from a royal 
governor than to hold one from a president of the council. Possi- 
bly, some of the steps taken by the government in issuing the first 
charter were irregular; or, possibly, some of the steps necessary to 
be taken were omitted. Three facts are significant. No mention 
of the charter of 1746, so far as can now be ascertained, was made 
in the council’s journal. In 1755 the first charter was attacked by 
a writer in the New York Gazette, and a reply by a friend of the 
college was published; but in this reply the first charter, far from 
being defended, is pronounced ‘‘ probably invalid,’’ and the tone 
of the note is one of felicitation that the legality of the college 
rests securely on the charter of 1748. In the same year the 'trus- 
tees presented an address to the governor who gave the second 
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charter, and they welcomed him, not only as patron and benefac- 
tor, but as founder also. 

These facts justify and almost compel the belief that the convie- 
tion was general that a cloud rested on the college’s title to its 
franchises which could be best removed by an absolutely new 
charter. But they do not warrant the statement that the first char- 
ter was impotent and void. It was actually operative until the 
new charter was granted; and, had it not been superseded, it 
would have continued operative until, challenged in the courts 
of the Province, a decision had been rendered against it. 
Many of the official acts of governors and legislatures, if tested 
in the courts, would be held illegal, and some of them so illegal 
as to be invalid. But, never being challenged, they have been 
just as potent as if they had complied with every constitu- 
tional demand. The first charter of the college, in its sphere, 
had certainly all the potency which acts of the kind just de- 
scribed have in their spheres. Moreover, we have not at this 
late day knowledge enough of the facts of the case to assert 
with confidence what, if the case had been tried, the decision of 
the court would have been. And even if it could now be satis- 
factorily proved that, of the steps necessary to be taken, enough 
were omitted to make it certain that the first charter would have 
been adjudged illegal, it never was. On the other hand, it was 
granted, it was announced, the college was advertised and opened 
on its basis, aud it was called an ‘‘ infant college,’’ and one to be 
“** adopted,’’ by the very governor who granted the new charter. 
Let it even be supposed that President Hamilton in granting the 
first charter was guilty of unlawful usurpation of power. Louis 
XVIII regarded Napoleon I as a usurper, and Charles II so 
regarded Oliver Cromwell. But neither the Bourbon nor the 
Stuart king held that the franchises granted under the government 
of his predecessor were for that reason null and void. Governor 
Belcher and his council, .for reasons not known to us but satisfactory 
to themselves, granted a new charter instead of amending the old 
one; but that is no reason at all for taking a position which 


would compel the removal of the name of Jonathan Dickinson 
from the list of the presidents, and the name of John Hamilton from 
the list of the founders, of the college.* 


*Jt is true, as said above, that a friend of the college expressed, in the New 
York Gazette, the belief that the first charter was ‘‘probably invalid.” But 
it ean with equal truth be said that a devoted friend of the college expressed 
the fear that the second charter might be successfully attacked on legal 
grounds. This was Samuel Davies. So grave was his fear, ‘‘that they would 
find some flaw in the charter and so overset it,’’ that it controlled his conduct 
when in London (Maclean’s History of the College, Vol. i, p. 238). Mere pri- 
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The vacancy in the office of governor was filled by the appoint- 
ment in 1747 of Jonathan Belcher. Governor Belcher was a native 
of Massachusetts. His father, a man of large estate, had been a 
member of the provincial council of that Province. The son was 
graduated at Harvard in 1699. Upon his graduation he visited 
Kurope as a gentleman of fortune, and spent six years in Great 
Britain and on the continent. He was received at the court of 
Hanover, where he made the acquaintance of Sophia, the ances- 
tress of those electors who became kings of England. On his 
return to Boston he became a merchant. In 1729 he was ap- 
pointed the agent in England of the colony of Massachusetts, and 
in 1730 governor of the colony, an office he retained until 1741. 
During his administration he was actively interested in Harvard 
College. He took advantage of the opportunities his position 
gave him to promote what he believed to be its welfare. He was 
not only an alumnus, but as governor of the colony was a mem- 
ber of the board of overseers. His influence seems to have been 
exerted to compose the difficulties between the two ecclesiastical 
parties which, at that period, were struggling for the control of 
the institution. He was a man of intellectual sympathies and reli- 
gious character, and had been cultivated by travel. Such a man, 
coming to New Jersey as its chief executive, would be disposed to 
take a deep interest in the prosperity of the new seminary of 
learning. He would easily be interested in the project of the 
seven graduates of New England colleges who were among its 
sponsors. 

Governor Belcher, soon after his arrival in New Jersey, in Au- 
cust, 1747, began to think and write about the college. As early 
as October of that year, having received from President Dickinson 
a catalogue of the institution, he wrote to the Rev. Mr. Pember- 
ton, then pastor in New York, expressing the hope that the latter 
would come to Burlington and ‘‘ lay something before the Provin- 
cial Assembly of New Jersey for the service of our infant college.”’ 
‘specially interesting is the governor’s statement: ‘I say our 
infant college, because I have determined to adopt it for a child, 
and to do everything in my power to promote and establish so 
noble an undertaking.’’ Indeed, he wrote no less than three 
letters about the college on the same day: that to Mr. Pemberton 
already quoted; one to Jonathan Dickinson, whose death, 





vate opinions never determined the validity of a charter. A charter actually 
operative can be adjuged illegal or invalid only by the court having jurisdic- 
tion, The first charter was operative, and the college began its life under its 
protection. To post-date the beginning of the college two years, for the rea- 
son that some private citizens thought or some students still think that the first 
charter was ‘‘ probably invalid,’’ would be unwarrantable. 
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unknown to the governor, had occurred the day before, and one to 
Mr. William Peartree Smith of New York, in which the phrase 
‘* our infant college” is repeated. A week earlier he had written a 
letter to his friend, Mr. Walley of Boston, in which, speaking of 
the college, he expressed the opinion that Princeton was the best 
situation for it, and added: ‘‘ I believe that the trustees must have a 
new and better charter which I will give to them.” Indeed, until 
the second charter was granted on September 13, 1748, no one 
seems to have shown a greater interest in the institution than the 
governor of the Province. The details of the second charter were 
the subject of correspondence and of frequent conferences between 
himself and the original promoters. One important question dis- 
cussed was the persons to be named as the board of trustees, the 
board to which the property of the college was to be entrusted and 
which was to possess plenary power in administration. The inter- 
ests of religion were cared for by reappointing the clerical trustees 
under the first charter, except Jonathan Dickinson, who had died, 
and Samuel Finley, and by adding four others. All of the four 
were members of the Synod of New York, except David Cowell, 
pastor of the church at Trenton. When the division of the 
Church took place, Mr. Cowell took the side of the Synod of 
Philadelphia, but he was not a violent partisan. Indeed, he was 
always a warm friend of Samuel Davies, and did much afterwards 
to induce Davies to accept the presidency of the college. Three 
‘‘ Log College ” ministers, Gilbert Tennent, William Tennent, Jr., 
and Samuel Blair, who were trustees under the first, are named in 
the second charter. The new clerical trustees were all active 
pastors. 

Governor Belcher desired to associate the institution closely with 
the state. For eleven years he had been governor of the colonies of 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. He was always disposed 
strongly to assert the right of the state to a large place in all 
great projects having in view the welfare of the people. It was 
this habit of asserting his dignity and authority as governor 
that first led to unfriendly relations between himself and the 
people of Massachusetts and finally caused his dismissal, as it was 
the lavish expenditure of his private resources in the support of 
the dignity of his office during his official life in his native Prov- 
ince that seriously reduced his fortune. His correspondence shows 
his belief in the high value of the services which as governor he 


could render to the new college, and it was quite in keeping with 
his views and previous conduct to propose that not only the gov- 
ernor of the Province, but several of his council should be ex-offieto 
members of the corporation. The last clause of this proposal met 
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with strenuous and successful opposition. Whether the East Jer- 
sey and New York trustees under the first charter opposed it, it is 
not possible positively to say. Whatever they may have thought 
of the gentlemen who composed the council as at that time consti- 
tuted, it was probably no part of their original design to give a 
place to the official element, and they would no doubt have pre- 
ferred to form no other connection with the state than that which 
binds every corporation to the government which created it. The 
strongest opposition to the proposal to give to the state any share 
in the administration came from the trustees who represented the 
Log College, and especially from Governor Belcher’s intimate friend, 
Gilbert Tennent, then the pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia. Even the innocent provision that con- 
stituted the governor of the Province ex-officio president of the board 
of trustees was introduced against the earnest, indeed somewhat 
indignant, remonstrance of Mr. Tennent. At last a compromise was 
made. The governor of the Province was made ez-officio the 
president of the board, and four members of the council were 
named as trustees. But the latter were not named as members of 
the council. They were appointed as eminent citizens of the 
Province; and their names appear in the charter not as councillors 
but as individuals. 

It is to the governor’s interest in the college that we must attri- 
bute the appointment as incorporators of three eminent civilians of 
Philadelphia. The three laymen in the board under the first charter 
were residents of New York. These were retained, but Philadelphia 
was given an equal number. They were the Hon. John Kinsey, for- 
merly attorney-general and at this time chief justice of Pennsylvania ; 
the Hon. Edward Shippen, judge of the Court of Common Pleas; and 
Mr. Samuel Hazard, an eminent private citizen. ‘‘ In the prepara- 
tion of the charter,’’ says Dr. Maclean, ‘‘ Governor Belcher sought 
Chief Justice Kinsey’s advice, and placed it in his hands for revision 
before submitting it to the attorney-general of New Jersey for his 
approval. In making these appointments Governor Belcher sought 
for the college not only the interest of the city of Philadelphia, but 
the interest also of its largest religious communion. Both Chief 
Justice Kinsey and Judge Shippen were members of the Society of 
Friends.”’ 

The charter which names these trustees recites, as the occasion 
of its grant, a petition presented by sundry of the subjects of the 
king, expressing their earnest desire that a college may be erected 
in the Province of New Jersey, for the benefit of the said Province 
and others, ‘‘ wherein youth may be instructed in the learned 
languages and in the liberal arts and sciences,” and that these 
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petitioners have expressed their earnest desire that those of every 
religious denomination may have free and equal liberty and advan- 
tages of education in the said college, any different sentiments in 
religion notwithstanding. In the name of the king, therefore, it 
is granted that there be a college erected to be distinguished by 
the name of the College of New Jersey. The trustees are consti- 
tuted a body politic, and after the provision is made that the 
governor and commander-in-chief of the Province of New Jersey, 
for the time being, shall be trustee, the original corporators are 
named. The charter was read in council on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, having previously been examined by the attorney-general, 
and issued on the next day, the 14th of September, 1748. 

Including the governor, there were twenty-three trustees. Of 
these twelve were ministers of the Gospel, all of whom were liber- 
ally educated. Six of them were graduates of Yale, three were 
graduates of Harvard, and three received their training under the 
elder Tennent at the Log College. Of the lay trustees, Jonathan 
Belcher was graduated at Harvard, and William Smith, William 
Peartree Smith and Peter Livingstone at Yale. The four mem- 
bers belonging to the Council of the Province of New Jersey were 
John Reading, James Hude, Andrew Johnston and Thomas Leon- 
ard. Andrew Johnston was elected treasurer. Three lay trustees 
were from New York and three were from Pennsylvania. Two of 
the trustees belonged to the Society of Friends and one was 
an Episcopalian. The governor was born of Puritan parents; in 
his younger manhood he was devout and active as a Puritan; 
later still he was thoroughly in sympathy with Whitefield and the 
Tennents, and in the last years of his life he was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabethtown. The remaining trustees, 
whether laymen or ministers, were connected with the Presbyte- 
rian Church. The names of two that appear in the first charter 
do not appear in the second: the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, who 
had died, and the Rev. Samuel Finley. Why the latter was not 
reappointed is not known. It is not necessary to suppose that a 
clergyman, who was afterward elected president of the college, 
was at this time persona non grata to the governor, the council, 
his former colleagues or the new trustees. It is more than proba- 
ble that, not being strong, already burdened by the cares of both 
a parish and an academy in Maryland, and living at a long distance 
from the college, he felt himself unable to endure the fatigues of 
travel over poor roads to the necessarily frequent meetings of the 
board. 

Few boards of trust, having in view the purposes for which 
they were created, have been more wisely organized. In their 
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several spheres, its members were all men of standing. Many of 
them had already shown more than ordinary ability, and some of 
them were eminent. In the persons of the trustees three of the 
middle colonies, their two chief cities, three religious commu- 
nions, commerce, the liberal professions, and the royal govern- 
ment of the Province in which the college had its home, were 
represented, and all who had a share in its administration were 
united in the earnest purpose to make it worthy of its franchises. 

The charter of 1748 is to-day the charter of Princeton Uni- 
versity. It has been amended in but a few and these not important 
particulars. Grateful for his grant of the charter, the trustees 
in 1755 addressed Governor Belcher as not only the patron and 
benefactor of the college, but its ‘‘ founder.” As has been shown, 
he was deeply solicitous for its welfare, and as governor, citizen 
and Christian, rendered to it great and conspicuous services. But 
the title “founder” applied to him exclusively is not deserved, 
and in itself is not happy. It is certainly unmerited, if it is to be 
interpreted as excluding either his predecessor, John Hamilton, or 
President Jonathan Dickinson, from sharing equally with him the 
honor due to those who laid the foundations of the university. 
After all, to speak of the ‘‘ founder ” of a university is to employ 
a metaphor. And it isnot by a figure taken from among forms 
which have no life, even though it be a noble and spacious building, 
that the character and career of a university can be best exhi- 
bited. To obtain an adequate symbol we must rise into the realm 
of life. It is scarcely figurative to say, that a university is not a 
mechanism, not even an artistic achievement, but an organism. 
And this is true of Princeton. A living seed, whose high descent 
we can trace through Yale and Harvard, through the Log Col- 
lege and Edinburgh, through Cambridge, Oxford and Paris, back 
to Alcuin and the school of Egbert at York, was planted here 
wisely and with prayer. We shall better state the facts and shall 
more nearly credit each benefactor with the service he rendered, 
if we refuse to say: “These men or this man founded it;” and 
shall say instead: “Men planted it, men watered it, men cherished 
and nourished it, and men threw about it the safeguards of the 
common and the statute law. All the while it grew because of 
the living and energizing idea which informed it. For the same 
reason it yielded seed after its kind and became a mother of col- 
leges. And year by year its leaves and vind as they still are, 
were for the healing and the vigor of the nation.’ 


PRINCETON. JOHN DEWITT. 


II. 
SOCIALISM IN ITALY. 
A MONG the many difficulties with which Italy has to contend 


to-day one which is especially a cause of anxiety is the 
progress of Socialism. Ten years ago the wide acceptance of the 
doctrines which this name designates would have been pronounced 
by the Italians themselves an impossibility. As to the passions, 
they are an inflammable people; nevertheless, they pride them- 
selves on a certain hard-headed common sense, which largely saves 
them from the impracticable speculations of German thinkers, and 
also from the rashness with which the French often have rushed 
into visionary experiments. Yet it is in Italy to-day, if we can 
judge by visible signs, that Socialism is making the most gigantic 
strides. The gravity of the situation is recognized by the more 
thoughtful and patriotic citizens, and some of the ablest Italian 
writers have recently published most valuable discussions of the 
entire subject.* What they say is worthy of world-wide attention. 
In the election of members of the Chamber of Deputies, May, 
1895, the Socialists cut loose from the Radicals and from all other 
groups, and presented themselves on the hustings and at the polls 
as a distinct political party. They had a total of seventy-seven 
candidates ; and under the Italian usage, which allows the same 
individual to be a candidate in more than one electoral college, 
these seventy-seven presented themselves for the suffrages of the 
people in one hundred and thirty electoral colleges. The propor- 
tion of votes actually cast by this party was about one-tenth of 
the whole—which is an enormous increase since the last previous 
election. The exact number of the Deputies who belong to this 
group in the Chamber is somewhat uncertain. By the Socialists 
some are claimed as to whom there is doubt. Some of the most 
pronounced in this way of thinking also lost their seats because of 
conviction of crime, though when the Rudini ministry came into 
power in March, 1896, these men were amnestied. Their candi- 
date for president of the Chamber received a total of only eight 
votes; but the best authority credits them with at least sixteen 
Deputies. This is not a large number; yet two things make it 
very significant. One is, that it indicates a rapid increase, there 


* Especially La Sicilia e ll Socialismo di Pasquale Villari ; and Le Conditoni 
Presenti Della Sicilia a di San Giuliano. 
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having been only five Socialists in the previous Chamber. On the 
other hand, the Radicals have lost in numbers—which means that 
a portion of their adherents have abandoned them for this new 
movement. The other significant thing is the election of a number 
of Socialists who are especially notorious. Barbato, who was 
their candidate for the presidency of the Chamber, was chosen in 
three electoral colleges, of which one was in Milan. He is one of 
those who were condemned not long ago by the military tribunal 
at Palermo. De Felice is another of the same company. Andrea 
Costa was chosen in two electoral colleges. Some of this Socialist 
group are more than notorious; they are men of recognized abil- 
ity. Prof. Ferri comes from the University of Mantua. Prof. 
Pepitone defeated Damiani, who has been a member of the Cham- 
ber since 1865, and was one of the vice-presidents of the last 
Chamber. 

What are the causes of the spread of Socialism in Italy? Some 
of them are the same which are operating in other parts of the 
world: such as the increase of population and the crowding of it 
into great cities, the marvelous productiveness of labor by means 
of machinery, the spread of an elementary education, the rapid 
diffusion of information through the public press, the great in- 
equalities of fortune brought about by the existing system of 
laissez faire, new ideas of the functions of government as for the 
people, popular suffrage, together with the weakening at least of 
some of the old restraints of morals and religion. These and the 
like are influences which are at work in all the western nations. 
But besides these, in Italy just now there are local causes which 
have served greatly to quicken the movement. 

The Socialistic agitation began there, as might have been ex- 
pected, in the north of the peninsula, where the manufacturing 
population is larger than in the centre or the south, and where also 
the popular intelligence is greater. But it is in the island of 
Sicily that it has assumed the most portentous proportions. The 
secret of its spread there is found mainly in the condition of the 
working people. What Dante wrote seven hundred years ago is in 
substance there fulfilled again in our day : 


‘‘E la bella Trinacria, che caliga 
Tra Pachino e Peloro, sopra il golfo 
Che riceve da Euro maggior briga, 
Non per Tifeo, ma per nascente solfo, 
Attesi avrebbe li suoi regi ancora, 
Nati per me di Carlo e di Rudolfo ; 
Se mala signoria, che sempre accora 
Li popoli suggetti, non avesse 

Mosso Palermo a gridar: Mora, mora.’’* 





* Del Paradiso, Canto ottavo, 67-75. 
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The density of the population has long been very great, and it has 
lately increased at an extraordinary rate, reaching an average for 
the entire island of about three hundred souls to the square mile. 
This would not be so remarkable if Sicily were a country of large 
cities. But there are only three cities that approach or exceed 
one hundred thousand inhabitants—Palermo, Catania and Messina. 
The great body of the people live in towns, but these asa rule 
have less than five thousand inhabitants each. Along with the 
density of the population, the industries are in such a condition 
that a very large proportion of the working people are in desperate 
straits, and that, too, through no special fault of their own. 

Of manufactures there are few of importance on the island. Of 
the larger industries, the raising of fruits, such as oranges, lemons, 
olives and grapes is one of the most important. In recent years 
this business has been brought into sharp competition with Calli- 
fornia and Florida, and from this cause has somewhat suffered. Many 
vineyards also have been virtually destroyed by the phylloxera, 
so that the vines have been uprooted from them, and the ground 
has been given over to ordinary agriculture. Still it can be said 
that on the whole this great industry of fruit-raising is prosperous. 
Italians are proud of the splendid gardens and orchards which can 
be seen along the north coast, between Palermo and Messina, and 
on the east coast between Messina and Catania. The statement is 
published that from September 10 to April 30, on an average, each 
year for the past five years, into the United States alone there has 
been imported from Sicily 1,200,000 boxes of lemons, or a total of 
about 300,000,000 lemons. It is, of course, not among the propri- 
etors of the orchards or among the laborers in them that the 
Socialistic fermentation has taken place in any large degree. 

Another of the leading industries is the mining of sulphur. 
This is carried on in several of the provinces, and in a total of 
nearly six hundred mines. Indeed, the Sicilian sulphur mines have 

“long been the most extensive in the world. The demand for this 
article of commerce has come most largely from the United States, 
where it is used in enormous quantities in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. By the demand as a whole, production has been 
stimulated to such an extent that the market is overstocked, the 
sources of supply in later years being vastly increased by the 
extraction of sulphur from iron pyrites outside of Italy. Prices 
in Sicily therefore are now just about one-half what they were in 
1891. They are so very low, indeed, that the mining of sulphur 
there can be profitable only to the few capitalists who are able to 
carry it forward under the most favorable conditions as to machin- 
ery and good and cheap transportation to the place of exportation. 
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It is estimated that there are not less than two hundred thousand 
persons—workmen and their families—who are dependent entirely 
on this industry for their daily bread. But in the present depres- 
sion of the business many of the laborers in and about the mines 
have been thrown out of employment; and as the island is over- 
stocked with labor, want presses hard upon them. Many others, 
though more or less fully at work, are paid wages which have 
fallen to the lowest possible figure to which competition, driven 
by hunger, can drag them down. A few years ago the picconier 
or miner proper, for example, was able to earn three, four, five and 
even six lire * a day, according to his skill and diligence. Now 
his wages oscillate between two and three lire, and sometimes still 
less. Of necessity almost he is apt to fall in debt; and then he is 
entirely at the mercy of the shop at which he has to obtain his 
sustenance, and he is crushed by a usury which runs from twenty- 
five to one hundred per cent. 

The most distressing condition to be seen among the sulphur 
miners is that of the children who are employed to remove the 
crude ore from the mines to the place of deposit outside. It needs 
to be explained that the mode of mining is by a network of tun- 
nels driven through the deposit. In this manner a series of solid 
squares is at first marked off, and then as these, one after another, 
are removed, a prop is left to support the roof. Asa rule the total 
excavation is one hundred feet high and from twenty to fifty feet 
wide. To remove the material, until recently, and still except in 
large and well-managed mines, boys of from eight to about four- 
teen years of age do all the work—that is, they carry on their 
shoulders the crude ore to the shaft and then up the ladders to the 
surface. These are the notorious carusi of the sulphur mines. 
The Agrarian Inquiry of 1885 says, ‘‘ The carusi are compelled 
to run fifteen, twenty or twenty-five times a distance of eighty or 
even one hundred metres + a single trip, with a burden on the 
shoulders that varies from twenty to forty kilograms + of ore. 
Accepting as the mean, a distance of fifty metres, a load of thirty 
kilograms, and a number of trips averaging twenty, it is estab- 
lished that every child of ten or fourteen years runs daily a kilo- 
meter $ with a burden of twenty-five to forty kilograms, ascending 
and descending by fifty to one hundred steps or even more on the 
way.”’ Prof. Pasquale Villari expresses himself in this strong 
language as to what he himself saw a short time ago: ‘‘ One 
cannot but be thoroughly moved and indignant when he beholds 
these unfortunates, who sometimes are not yet ten years old, 
* Lire, 20 cents. } One kilogram, 15,432.35 grains. 

+ One metre, 39.37 inches. § One kilometer, .62138 mile. 
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descending almost naked into the mines in order to bring up loads 
of ore, bearing a load that exceeds even the weight of their own 
bodies, panting, out of breath, suffocated with heat and with the 
sulphurous vapors, through galleries, tortuous, steep, straight and 
low, and up ladders from fifteen to ninety centimeters in height. 
And after having thus run a distance of one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty and one hundred and fifty or more metres, uttering 
lamentations that excite pity, they are obliged to hurry on almost 
naked a distance not always short, in a temperature that in winter 
descends below zero. And they must do all this labor for eight 
or ten hours a day, for wages that vary from forty centessimi* to 
a lire.’ Giuliano certifies that in the sulphur mines of Fivara and 
of Cianciano, girls of from nine to sixteen years are worked in 
company with the males, and bear a medium load which, as he 
phrases it, is ‘‘ more than that which is put on the back of an 
Abyssinian carrier.’’ 

At the present time Gastone Vuillier, a Frenchman, is issuing 
from the press of the Treves Brothers of Milan a magnificent 
illustrated work in numbers, on Sicily. The pictures were taken 
by himself, and the text is a record of what he himself saw. One 
of his chapters is given up to the sulphur country, or, as he desig- 
nates it, ‘‘ Una terra maledetta.” He tells how he went down into 
these mines, and stood and listened to the sighs and groans of the 
working people buried in those depths. Had he gone nearer he 
says that he could have heard the picconiere exclaiming: ‘‘ Cursed 
be the mother that bore me! Cursed be the priest that baptized 
me! It would have been better that Christ had made me to be 


born a hog; at least, at the end of the vear they would have cut 


’ 
my throat.” 


What he relates of the carusi is even more terrible. The next 


day was Sunday, and he saw them leaving work at the close of 


the week. ‘‘ They came out one by one from the gloomy cavern, 
a horrible stench attending them. They said: ‘ We return to see 
again the stars!’ So also exclaimed Dante at the door of the 
Inferno, 


, 


«««E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle. 


“They advanced one after another, staggering under enormous 
burdens, half-naked, dripping with perspiration, breathing with 
difficulty, and wan; they were boys and young men, but I would 
not have been able to surmise their age, because they were all old 
and young at the same time. 

‘¢ In those countenances could be read an expression of depress- 
ing savagery, by me never before discovered in any human face, 


* One centessimo equals one-fifth of a cent. 
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and their bewildered eyes appeared to be bursting from their 
sockets. . .. . The greater part of them were pale and thin, with 
eyelids red through the corrosive action of the sulphurous vapors 
and through weeping. Some had their necks twisted. Their 
deformed bodies rested on weak legs, with knees abnormally 
large; they had flabby flesh and an uncertain gait; on many 
already bent was seen a little hump upon the left shoulder, an 
indelible mark of their sad occupation. 

‘¢ That life in an injurious atmosphere, the lack of sentiment, 
the continued strain under heavy burdens, quickly produce pro- 
found changes in the health of these poor boys. 

‘‘Growing up in that school of sorrow, they become dark of 
mind and intelligence ; good dispositions and heart are quickly 
expended in them. They grow up bad because they look upon 
life as an unjust chastisement, and for this reason we cannot mar- 
vel if in Sicily the sulphur miners always augment the contingent 
of evil-doers. 

‘¢ They succumb when young, and already decrepit old men, not 
only done up by excessive labor, but also poisoned by deleterious 
gases, one is struck dumb at not seeing at all an old man in those 
mines, and the women are all barren.” 

The carust themselves are too young to be Socialists, but their 
relations who depend upon them for a livelihood may be quite 
old enough. Every person who retains ordinary human sensibili- 
ties must pity them. The miners proper employ the children to 
do this work of transportation, but they cannot afford to give them 
larger wages or to substitute more mature laborers. The miners 
are engaged in a desperate struggle to win bread for themselves 
and families. That among the sulphur population under these 
circumstances there should be outbreaks of lawlessness, and that 
Socialistic ideas should spread, is not at all wonderful. It is rather 
remarkable that they have had so little part in the recent dis- 
orders. 

It is among the agricultural laborers that the unrest and violence 
have been most marked, and that the new party has gained the 
most of its adherents. Why is this? First of all, it is to be 
noted that in Sicily, taken as a whole, by far the largest of all the 
industries is the cultivation of the soil. This, again, is of two 
sorts— intensive and extensive. The intensive is in the hands of peo- 
ple who each cultivate only a small body of land, out of which, by 
fertilization, irrigation, tillage, and the like, a large .return of pro- 
ducts is secured. Of this the orchards and gardens already 
mentioned are a conspicuous example. But only a small part of 
the superficies of the island, being such as is most favorably 
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located for the purpose, is cultivated after the intensive fashion. 
The entire area of Sicily is a little more than 6,000,000 of acres. 
Of this almost 3,000,000, or about one-half, are given up to exten- 
sive agriculture; and on this vast territory there are very few 
small proprietors. The most of the land in Sicily is owned in 
tracts of from 1200 to 3000 acres, and in some vases even 15,000 
acres, and the owners, for the most part, are absentees, living in 
the cities of the island and in other parts of the kingdom, and 
even foreigners whose homes are in other countries. How pre- 
dominant are their great estates, a single example will suffice to 
illustrate. In the province of Palermo, the commune of Con- 
tessa Entellina has an area of about 40,000 acres. Nevertheless 
its actual inhabitants own only about 1300 acres, or about three 
per cent. The other 38,700 belong to not more than twenty great 
proprietors—princes, counts, barons, chevaliers, and others. 

These great estates are the latifondi of the Sicily of to-day. 
Their origin is to be found partly in causes which date back to the 
Middle Ages. Suffice it here to observe, that when in 1812 the 
feudal system was abolished in that region, the change, so far as 
the owning of the soil is concerned, resulted almost entirely to the 
advantage of the nobility. The working people were not by 
training or in means able to take possession of any considerable 
part of the land. The old lords, therefore, were able to retain it, 
but at the same time they were set free henceforth from all respon- 
sibility as to the condition of the people who did the actual culti- 
vation of the soil. They were able even to go farther and to 
encroach on the old communal lands, and gradually to absorb them 
in their latifondi. 

Since the unification of Italy there have been new causes at work 
in the same general direction. Fora time there was great pros- 
perity in agriculture and in other industries, with rapid growth 
of population, and this of itself would have led to an increased 
area of tillage. A second class of wealthy people, novi homines, 
who had recently acquired fortunes in business, appeared, and 
besides, as elsewhere, indulging in extravagance and show, in- 
vested in large landed estates, and so helped on the prevailing 
tendency. Then, however, came bad times, partly resulting from 
severe competition with the wheat raisers of other regions of the 
world, but partly also from the genera] depression which fell espe- 
cially heavily on the industries of Italy. One of the remarkable 
results of this state of things was the continued extension of the 
latifondi. Because there was no other opening for capital or labor, 
cultivation was pushed down to grades of soil which were lower 
in productiveness than those previously under tillage, and at the 
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same time rents were raised on the better lands. The ravages of 
the phylloxera also added to the impetus in this general 
direction ; for as the vineyards were ruined they were turned over 
to the latifondi to be used in ordinary extensive agriculture. 

The actual tillers of the soil rarely if ever reside in the open 
country, but in towns and villages sometimes at quite a distance 
from the scene of their labors. Villari says, ‘‘ It is possible in 
these regions to travel on horseback five or six hours consecutively 
without ever coming across a tree or a peasant.” These actual 
cultivators of the land are of two classes, the borghese and the day 
laborer, or ‘‘ spadesman.” The borghese is in a condition, at least 
theoretically, much the superior of that of the day laborer. He 
may own the house in which he lives. He usually owns the yoke 
of oxen, or pair of mules, or the ass and the mule, with which he 
plows and hauls for his crops. He, by a sort of sublease, takes for 
one, two or three years a few acres of a latifondi, either at the rate of 
so much product per acre without regard to the actual yield; or 
on the Metayer system, of dividing the crops with the ‘‘ gabelloto”’ 
from whom he leases, in a certain proportion fixed by custom. 

In all of this there is of itself nothing that is a cause of com- 
plaint. Given the system of latifondi and of middle men and of 
peasant cultivation, there is no other way in which capital and labor 
can be brought together. It is in the existing conditions under 
which the culture is performed that the borghese meets with diffi- 
culties that press him to the earth. The universal system in this 
extensive agriculture is that of a rotation which has been substan- 
tially the same for generations. Itruns over a period of four years, 
and is as follows: First year, fallows, sometimes with a light crop 
of beans; second year, wheat; third year, barley; fourth year, 
pasture. The fallowing may be done by the gabelloto himself. 
The pasture is natural, not meadow; and one of the chief objects 
of it is natural manuring by the droppings of the cattle that are 
grazed upon it by the gabelloto. As a rule there is no other 
fertilizing. A system of agriculture so wasteful of time and so 
utterly regardless of all the ideas which modern science teaches 
and has elsewhere put into practice, renders it impossible that 
capital and labor shall both be adequately remunerated on the 
latifondi of Sicily. One at least of the parties must suffer, and 
this must be the weaker of the two, who in this case is the laborer. 

How under this system is the cultivation conducted? The 
implements are of the simplest order and few in number. The 
plow, for example, is without even a coulter, and merely scratches 
the surface. Such a thing as a permanently enclosed field is almost 
unknown. The distance between the towns where the laborers 

14 
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reside and the lands which they cultivate frequently amounts to 
several miles. The woods are few, and water is, for much of the 
year, so scarce that the man who controls a fountain has the means 
of controlling also the tillage of much of the neighborhood. So 
insecure also is property in many places that the cultivator of the 
soil, as a matter of custom, purchases protection by the payment 
of a specific sum of money, not to the government, but to the 
superior from whom he leases the land. 

The average yield of grain is about eight to ten at harvest for 
one of seed sown—which, if the character of the tillage is consid- 
ered, speaks well for the natural fertility of the soil; but it may 
run down to four. If the borghese is under the Metayer system 
he pays to the gabelloto two-thirds of the gross harvest, plus the 
seed which usually has to be advanced to him when he puts in the 
crop, or three-fourths without the restitution of the seed. His 
share, therefore, runs between a third and a fourth. This is still 
further reduced by a number of minor claims that must be satisfied, 
not because of law or contract, but by reason of customs which, 
when traced back to their origin, are by no means wholly unreason- 
able, and from which there is no escape. For instance, one is for 
the pavment of the priest who comes out from the city during the 
agricultural season to say mass; and another is for the difference 
between the higher value of the seed at the time when it is advanced 
over that which prevails after harvest when it is repaid. The 
pittance which remains after all these deductions are made belongs 
to the borghese, and those who are well acquainted with the situa- 
tion sect this down as worth on the average about seventy dollars. 
However, when he goes home with it he is met with taxes which 
are laid on various objects, such as his fireplace and the very 
bread which he and his family consume. These dues are for the 
most part very small, but to one who has so little even a small tax 
is a burden, and together they greatly annoy and irritate. Con- 
sider now in addition to all this, two other things and the situation 
ought to be reasonably clear. One is that the sum which the 
borghese nets from his crops is liable to be his entire income for 
the year. He has no trade, like the Swiss, who does wood carving 
or follows some other handicraft when he is away from the fields. 
In other words, for half the year, whether he shall remain idle or 
not depends upon the casual opportunities which other industries 
may bring him. Consequently it is not a rare thing to repeat in 
the interior of the island substantially the same descent to poverty 
which Verga in I Malavoglia (The House by the Medlar Tree *) has 
so touchingly depicted as taking place among the boatmen of the 
coast. Some venture in agriculture is a failure. Then the yoke 


* Harper & Bros., 1890. 
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of oxen cannot be fed and is sold; and there is nothing left but 
the spade and the position of a common day laborer, whose 
employment at best is very precarious and miserably paid. The 
majority escape this descent, it is true; but as a rule, even among 
them the best thing that is within their reach is somehow to get 
through much of the year by an advance on the next crop, to be 
repaid at an excessive rate of interest, and at sowing to be in debt 
also for the seed. 

Consider, also, that when long ago the feudal system was abol- 
ished, with it also disappeared all right of the peasantry to any 
permanent place on the soil where they had sowed and reaped. 
The borghese has no assurance that when he has completed his 
present contract he may not be compelled to seek elsewhere other 
land to cultivate. No doubt in Sicily there are proprietors and 
middle men who are generous and regardful of the necessities of 
their working people. But a system of absenteeism is nowhere 
apt to be prolific of that kind of men. 

A very large proportion of the borghesi are engaged constantly 
in a hard struggle to keep their heads above the waves of down- 
right hunger and pauperism. Concerning the day laborer proper 
the story is soon told. He is just one degree above the condition 
of a dependent on charity, and liable at any hour by misfortune 
to be precipitated into that abyss. His pay oscillates about one 
lire per day. If in harvest he gets more, there are other seasons 
when he may be forced to work merely for the food which he eats. 
There is scarcely a possibility that he should rise to the estate of 
a borghese. The only thing on which he can congratulate himself 
is that he is not harassed by so many petty impositions under the 
name of rights that exasperate his immediate superiors in the 
social rank. 

Socialism must not be confounded with anarchy. It does not 
propose to reach the new order of things to which it looks by 
wrecking property and destroying life. At least, the better of its 
leaders, on the contrary, recognize the desired result as attainable 
only by the education of public sentiment and by slow advances 
in the actual introduction of the necessary machinery. In Sicily, 
in 1893 and 1894, there were in various places such serious out- 
breaks of violence among the working people that they had to be 
suppressed by force, attended with a declaration of martial law and 
a state of siege. In the summer of 1895 the disorders were 
renewed. In central Italy, still more recently, there have been 
similar troubles among the straw braiders. To what extent the 
Socialists were involved in these troubles is a question about which 
the best-informed Italian authorities are not agreed. Probably in 
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the main the influence of Socialism upon them was indirect. It 
is easy to understand that the new doctrine about the wrong and 
the oppression of individualism of property, notwithstanding the 
teaching of the better leaders that the desired change can come 
only slowly and chiefly by peaceable means, could readily operate 
to rouse the more ignorant and the sorely oppressed followers to 
deeds of violence. 

In fact, the Socialistic party there clearly consists of two great 
sections. One is made up mainly of the members of the organi- 
zation known as Fasct. These are Socialists of the school, as 
distinguished from the Socialists of the rank and file. They are 
believers in collectivism as against the present individualism of 
the industrial world—doctrinaires of this new kind as to the funce- 
tion of society in the employment of capital and labor. Their 
mission is that of a propaganda for the creed of which Karl Marx 
is the great apostle. 

The rank and file of the party is found among the picconiert, 
and the relatives of the carusi of the sulphur mines, and among 
the boryhest and the zappaturi of the latifondi. The one thing 
in which they do not believe is the existing order of things which 
builds palaces for a few and enables these to roll in luxury, while 
the laborer cries out for employment and for bread. Give these 
toiling men and women their way, and they would set up no form 
of collectivism. What they covet is to divide the great estates 
and to take to themselves the private ownership of the little 
sections. So well do the Socialists of the propaganda understand 
this, that they do not yet preach their essential doctrine to the 
masses. Villari relates the following conversation as held by 
himself with one of the heads of the Fasci shortly after the 
tumults in Sicily: ‘‘ Your programme is collectivism, is it not ?” 
‘* Certainly.” ‘‘ But I see that here almost all hold personal prop- 
erty in land, and above everything desire exactly this. Do you 
believe that these contadini really understand what the collectiv- 
ism which you preach is?” ‘‘ That they have understood it, I do 
not believe. They are still too little instructed.” ‘‘And do you 
believe that if they did understand it, they would voluntarily 
accept it.’ ‘‘I do not believe it at all. To understand the 
advantages of collectivism requires a culture which they do not 
have. We must first instruct them, and this must be the work of 
the Fasci.’’ ‘‘ Then you have led them to a programme which 
they did not understand, and which, if they had understood, 
they would not have accepted.” 

Consequently the leaders distinguish between what they call 
their maximum programme, which is collectivism, and which is their 
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ultimate aim; and their minimum programme, which temporarily 
they preach to the masses of dissatisfied and hard-pressed working 
people, and which they mean to use as a step toward their ultimate 
object. This minimum programme, as expressed by the first pro- 
vincial Congress held at Corleone to be the new agrarian law for 
1893-94, is as follows: '* The Terratico, Terraggiulo,* and every 
angarict custom, except the insurance of the harvest against fire, 
is abolished. The pure system of Metayer is established. The 
padrone must always furnish the land, the dry seed and the 
manure; the contadino, the labor and the transportation, Thé 
product will be divided into equal parts, save that the contadino, 
when the lands have ‘already been cultivated by the padrone, to 
fallows, with three turnings of the plow, will be contented: with a 
third, and- when they are sown to beans the product will be his.” 

- This.is the programme on which the Socialists have gone before 
the.people, and have so largely won. It is plain that the move- 
ment is thus far mainly agrarian; .and that if permanent. and 
adequate relief could, be ‘given to the toiling Sicilians, the ‘chief 
strength of. Socialism would be gone. Just here lies the difficulty. 
Reduce the quantity of sulphur produced; make combinations 
which would eliminate the small producer; secure the better 
facilities which large capital could-employ ; and the- whole. busi- 
ness might be put into such shape that at least living wages could 
be paid. But how is such a change actually to be effected? 
This is a problem to which as-yet there is no solution. 

No doubt, also, it would be infinitely better for the laborers, if 
agriculture in Sicily could be widely transformed from the exten- 
sive system to the intensive. Small farms, occupied by the actual 
owners of them, and by fertilizing and cultivation brought up toa 
high degree of productiveness, would make work for all, and 
would probably give a reasonable return. But nothing of this 
kind seems to be possible at present. Even if the contadino had 
possession of a few acres out in the provinces, he could not change 
to intensive farming or even make a living for himself, in com- 
petition with the owners of the latifondi. The transformation, it 
ever effected, must be slow and difficult. 

In the meantime, the Socialist has the ear of the laboring 
people, and so long at least as he preaches mainly his ‘‘ minimum” 
programme, he is likely to retain it. 


HANOVER COLLEGE. D. W. FIsHER. 
*Terratico and Terraggiulo are names for certain charges other than rent or 


share proper by Metayer system. 
+ Angarie is a name for these oppressive charges in general. 





III. 
THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


O the average Christian the public worship of God seems a 
theme quite as closely allied to Christian living as that of 
Christian doctrine ; and the divergence of Christian sentiment is, 
perhaps, quite as great in respect to the one as to the other. 
Possibly, also, there would be as to the standard of judgment less 
concurrence in regard to worship than to doctrine. Certainly it 
would not be so easy to formulate statements founded on proof: 
texts, the cogency of which would be admitted by those not 
already convinced. Not even could we find the mind of Christ as 
to the proper conditions and service of worship in His day, would 
it follow that these would carry the unanimous conviction of this 
changed nineteenth century-—a century which, to our conservative 
minds, seems to feel that if only it accord to the Master the com- 
pliment of the central position in a theology of which He never 
made Himself the centre, it may, after such gentle flattery of 
respect, well be tolerated in brushing aside such of His judgments 
as its larger spiritual consciousness does not care to hold. 

That conditions have changed since wisdom justified herself of 
her two noblest children by serving up the head of one upon the 
dish of a dancing-girl, and by lifting the thorn-pierced head of the 
other to the most conspicuous place of infamy among felons, can- 
not be denied. The times have changed; and wise men would 
have their ministers change with them, exemplifying in themselves 
the wisdom of the serpent and shrewdly leaving it to their oppo- 
nents to show the dovelike harmlessness. Why, after so long a 
warning, should the children of the eclipse be wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light? It is not affirmed that, ere we 
pose as heroes on the brink of a possible martyrdom, we remove 
the locks from all back doors that might retard accelerated egress ; 
simply that we better understand the relation of a masterly pru- 
dence to comfort. Why, after all, needlessly antagonize a world 
which is the raw material for our congregations; and out of which 
so much may judiciously be extracted for the convenience of Zion? 

How much of waste of possibilities looks from the past at our 
improved conditions its sadly envious ‘‘ might have been!” 
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Herodias, indeed, still dances; but less savage instincts flutter the 
virgin’s breast: and our heroic Johns have found a softer pillow 
for their cultivated heads than the dish of Herod’s ferocious 
charmer. The present unformulated relation of the clergy to the 
more vivacious movements of the dance may temporarily relegate 
John to the veranda where Herod smokes his evening ‘‘ Ha- 
vana;’’ but when in the Lenten interval the dainty feet are fasting 
from the livelier motions of their esthetic recreation, at the season 
when the modern maiden’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
religion, we shall find the fingers once clutching John’s devoted 
locks now piously entwined with golden threads working the last 
and loveliest device in altar cloths, while John’s superior discern- 
ment has dropped its ill-bred guttural denunciation and interprets 
Browning to her virgin and confused understanding—and this is far 
more lovely and millennial than the other and the ghastly picture. 
Herod himself—but little troubled by the application of eighteen 
centuries of Christianity to the divorce problem once rudely 
broached by John,—it is charming to behold as the most high- 
priced supporter of John’s weekly eloquence, an eloquence so 
gentle and so full of the honeyed graces of a refined and inoffensive 
Christian culture that no anxious trustee trembles as he listens to 
the preacher, lest dangerous allusions sacrifice the most expensive 
sitting in the sanctuary and send the endowments over to some 
church with larger muzzles and smaller pulpits. 

I am not insinuating that our century has fitted its god with a 
rubber spine to bend more easily to the requirements of human 
progress than could that stiff, majestic figure whom, amid thunders 
and lightnings, the Hebrew lawgiver approached with an awe 
natural to one living before the birth of electric science or the 
theory of the lightning rod. I am simply recognizing the blessed 
changes of a time when the stones are no more needed for monu- 
ments to prophets with too little of the Zeitgeist to adapt them- 
selves to the imperative requirements of the day. Under kindlier 
skies, the stones are better utilized for manses and for rectories ; 
and the fires which once roasted the saints now take the chill from 
the baptismal waters. Contrasted with that earlier day when wor- 
ship was of the saints only, and they poor and persecuted, if not 
illiterate and uncultured ; when what was uncomplimentarily termed 
the ‘‘ carnal mind’’ did not head the subscription list, or control 
the choice of pastors; it will be seen how much more intricate are 
our problems in the adjustment of worship to the demands of those 
who pay, and therefore naturally should be consulted as to the 
ordering of that which is quarterly set down in the bill. 

That there should be variety of opinion as to what constitutes the 
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proper worship of God is not strange when we consider the remark- 
able divergence of judgment as to what constitutes religion, or, for 
the matter of that, what God Himself is. For, as viewed from dif- 
ferent points, worship is both the expression of the religious senti- 
ment and the means employed for its cultivation; and whatever 
be the identity of the religious instinct in all men, the genius of 
the individual or of the Church will largely modify the conception 
of the fitness of certain measures to promote its highest develop- 
ment. Nor does it follow that all who possess and acknowledge the 
religious instinct will admit in given instances that it is the religi- 
ous instinct which is asserting itself as distinct, for example, from 
the esthetic ; nor, in the discussion as to what constitutes a suita- 
ble expression or education for this instinct, can the line be always 
sharply drawn, since a suitable condition in one case may be 
unsuitable in another, and the means which stimulated the religi- 
ous faculty in the one may simply offend the esthetic faculty in 
the other. The adversity which sends one soul to seek after God, 
suggests to another the propriety of cursing God and ending all. 
The doggerel frisking along to its lively melody which arrests the 
mind of the uncultivated and fires the heart to an effort after a new 
life may be simply an unspeakable vulgarity to the refined sensi- 
bilities of poet and musician. The individuality which colors the 
very conception of religion must also color its expression in wor- 
ship. In days long gone, a story floated westward—in its aroma 
too delicate, probably, for truth in a -world which has lost its Eden 
—that when a certain dancer was entrancing the cultured East 
with her airy gyrations, two philosophers, beholding together the 
marvelous grace and beauty of her motions, could not contain in 
barren silence their delight. ‘‘ Margaret,’’ the one is fabled to have 
ejaculated, ‘‘ this is poetry.” ‘‘ Ralph,” was the rapturous response 
from the finer perception of his gifted companion, ‘‘ Ralph, it is 
religion.’’ From such an estimate of the requirements of religious 
expression to that under which the angels voice their ‘‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,’’ there is ample range for differ- 
ing opinions as to the methods and manner of religious service. 
No doubt, too, the worship must be largely influenced by the 
general conception of the office and mission of the Church and her 
relation to salvation. Given a priestly conception, grant that sal- 
vation is a thing of tableaux and sacraments, and the worship will 
be developed from this germinal thought and all its elements feel 
the sensuous coloring of this life. So, also, where a Church has 
lost its grip upon the Word of God, where the Holy Spirit has 
deserted the ordinances, and yet where denominational expediency 
or pride keeps up the form of worship. With expensive pyro- 
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technics at both ends of the Church, an audience may be drawn, 
and the organization kept from dying out by additions from sister 
churches, in which, under different methods, conversion has not 
yet become a ‘‘ lost art ;’’ but the change of purpose and concep- 
tion as to the aim of the Church and her right to exist must 
modify the worship. Sharp contrast there may be, as when in 
sheer despair over barren communions, or to recruit the statistics, 
contracts for additions are given out by those who seem to believe 
that the Divine Spirit knows not where He-can work until He has 
first looked over ‘the shoulder of some popular evangelist and 
found for what point he is buying his ticket, but the worship will 
be colored by our conception of its end, whether in spiritual com- 
munion to glorify God; or so to please the eye and ear of the 
creature as to secure the premium on the pews. 

The very: edifice itself will bear witness to the snails of 
worship, whether: the- sensuous element or the severely spiritual 
predominates. ' I am far.from hinting that what may be called the 
adjuncts or accidents of- worship are to be despised. Granted that 
the Most. High dwelleth not in temples made with hands; that-no 
rites of consecration can impart holiness to wood and stone, cup 
and platter; that tlie final appellation of the: brazen serpent will 
be Nehushtan; that the only temple of the Holy Ghost is. the 
believer—it does not therefore follow that the steam of Saturday 
night’s oyster supper lingering about the sanctuary is grateful 
incense to God or to the devout worshiper ; or that it is wise with 
doubtful entertainments and memories unfriendly to the. spirit of 
communion to cheapen the associations of a place which might so 
easily lend itself to-solemn impressions and holy associations con- 
genial to.a serene and meditative mood, giving powerful impulse to 
a worshipful spirit. Here the fathers sat—once worshiping with 
us, now with unclouded vision praising God. Here the children of 
other days,—now scattered in distant homes, or united forever in the 
home of the Father, God,—were yielded up to Him in the true 
covenant of baptism. Here were the new hornes founded under 
the divine blessing; and here, when death sundered our earthly 
ties, the words of God fell with comfort on the troubled heart. 
The voices of heaven linger about the place. The earliest and the 
latest memories, linked with our nearest home ties and dearest 
friendships, live about us in the genius of the sanctuary; and these 
powerful agencies in evoking affection for the house of God, and a 
reverent and receptive attitude toward God’s messages, it is not 
well for us to barter for the cheap and doubtful secular attractions 
with which we bait the crowd tu whom God has no attractiveness, 
unless disguised as an appendage to some side show or entertain- 
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ment. No wonder if God be dropping out of theology, when He 
has first been dropped out of worship.* 

Two general opinions, indeed, prevail as to the proper conduct 
and characteristics of worship—the one holding that, where there 
is nothing in Scripture directly or by analogy opposed to it, any 
form or method of worship commending itself to the good taste, 
reason and conscience of the worshiper is warranted ; the other, 
that nothing is allowable in public worship which is not expressly 
or by implication commended by the Word of God. The West- 
minster Confession of Faith (XXI, i) does indeed declare that, 
‘« the acceptable way of worshiping the true God is instituted by 
Himself, and so limited by His own revealed will, that He may 
not be worshiped according to the imaginations and devices of 
men ;’’ but with that wise liberality naturally characterizing a 
document in which men of differing minds sought so to formulate 
Scripture statements that the largest number of those in substan- 
tial agreement might honestly subscribe to it, the Confession also 
declares (I, vi) that ‘‘ there are some circumstances concerning 
the worship of God ... . which are to be ordered by the light 
of nature and Christian prudence, according to the general rules of 
the Word, which are always to be observed.” So much of this 
last would probably be assented to as would leave Christians in 
substantial agreement, that anything contravening the spirit or 
principle of worship laid down in the New Testament is not to be 
tolerated. But the definition of worship, objectively, is not so 
strict and clear that what is included by one as worship may not 
be disallowed by another. The extreme liturgist, for example, 
emphasizing the church edifice as the proper place for worship, 
does not, to any considerable degree, include the idea of preaching, — 
an exclusion which would have sent our Lord Himself and [lis 
great apostle Paul outside of the church building to perform what 
was with them a chief function in bringing the spirit into com- 
munion with God—which is the essence of worship. 


* The relation of the Church to entertainments, the object of which is to 
keep the carnal mind out of mischief and bring it under Christianizing 
influences, is well worthy the profoundest attention. If holiness can be writ- 
ten on the bells of the horses, there is no reason why it should not be written 
on the oyster tureen, or stamped on the ice-cream bricks and the coffee cups 
of the church sociable ; possibly even on the Sunday-school chromo, so that 
the colors are not too vivid. The amount of secular jelly to the amount of 
religious pill no doubt requires skillful adjustment, but this does not forbid the 
use of consecrated guile in tempting the masses. Cheerfully and seriously 
granting all this, and believing that the Church may learn some excellent 
lessons from Christian Association and social unions and fraternal organiza- 
tions in the practical application of Christianity to daily life, there would seem 
to be no good reason for considering these matters under the head of the pub- 
lic worship of God. 
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If appeal be taken to the Scriptures, it must be confessed that 
the exact place of the people in the Old Testament worship is not 
made very clear. Originally, at least, the sacraments, which with 
some would mark the highest point of worship, were home sacra- 
ments. If worship centred in the temple service, the bulk of the 
nation were far from the temple. Into that temple the layman 
entered under penalty. Much that was done there was by the 
priest for the worshiper—something at least beyond his sight and 
hearing ; and the supremest act of worship, the baptism of blood 
in the Holy of Holies, was witnessed by but one man in a genera- 
tion. Probably most of our readers would agree that in the New 
Testament Church the priestly element in worship was pretty 
thoroughly thrown overboard ; and that even under the older dis- 
pensation it was not the priest but the prophet—forerunner of the 
New Testament preacher—who held the nation to God. This is 
not slighting the spiritual element in the Old Testament itself. 
The books which fed the spiritual aspirations of Paul, and John, 
and of Jesus Himself, so that His own great heart found natural 
and spontaneous utterance in their expressions and in the hour 
of temptation strength against the assault in the very words 
of the ancient books, are a sufficient indication that the man who, 
in the Old Testament worship, does not find God and the soul 
and eternal life—supreme factors in worship—simply publishes his 
own spiritual blindness. He might, at least, so far modify his 
contempt for psalmists and seers as to experiment with the prayer 
of Psalm cxix. 18: ‘‘ Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law.” 

That the New Testament itself should be so reticent of positive 
instruction as to the outward form of worship is remarkable. But 
the priestly caste disappears. The attempts by Judaizers to sew 
up the rent veil of the temple fail. If worship does not recede to 
the simplicity of patriarchal times, at least the great mass of rites, 
ceremonies, sacrifices disappear. The altar of the New Testament, 
like the altar of the opened heavens, is a symbol looking back- 
ward to an accomplished fact which neither has nor needs the 
repetition of Old Testament sacrifices. The remoter Old Testa- 
ment methods of public worship cannot be read into the New 
Testament statements without violence—a good test for either 
doctrine or practice. The sacraments, as commanding a central 
position, are always of interest to the historical student as throw- 
ing light upon the tone and spirit of the Church observing them ; 
and few things in the New Testament are so marked as the lack of 
emphasis on the mode of their administration. Men may still 
contend whether the Lord’s Supper itself was not, as at the first 
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Passover Supper, appended to a hearty meal, or administered 
without the necessary presénce of an ordained minister; whether 
our Lord, indeed, did not Himself sit. down’at the first supper with 
men who received no Christian baptism till at Pentecost the Holy 
Ghost fell on them—an affusion not in sign but with reality. 
What is indicated as prominent in the New Testament:worship 
is praise, and prayer, and instruction based upon the Word of 
God, with strong emphasis on this last. The spirit and fire of the 
Old Testament prophet is prominent in the new Church—a prom- 
inence which may perhaps recede as we have: léss need of ‘instruc- 
tion in the things and will of God and have more of the: spirit of 
praise. Whether this millennial condition-is peculiarly character- 
istic of those Churches in which instraction is subordinated to the 
spirit of praise is.open to historic: observation, From the few, if 
not fugitive, references to worship in the -New. Testament Church, 
it cannot be affirmed that we anywhere: get a sharply: discrimi- 
nated and exact definition either: of the. subject or of its mode, 
though we do ‘catch, something of its: simplicity’ and feel that 
reliance:is rather upon the. presence and: power of the Holy 
Ghost for its efficiency, than upon the. arts of sensuous attrac- 
tiveness ; and the Church would seem.to be shut up’ to one of 
these two sources for her growth—either the regenerating power of 
the Holy Ghost, or'an attractiveness in the externals or accidents 
ef worship that will make it to the advantage of the carnal mind 
to affect a religion which it does not feel; in which regard, it is not 
immodest to say, the present has-no need to:sit at the feet of the 
first century. fei 

It is beside our present interest to consider the development of 
worship in the Christian Church, or to.enter upon the vexed ques- 
tion of the origin of pronounced and fixed liturgical bondage in 
prayer. The Lord’s Prayer was given in connection with instruc- 
tion for closet prayer: and if it were intended for exact liturgical 
repetition it would seem to have failed in its purpose, as a year or 
so after its first utterance the disciples are still asking for instruc- 
tion in prayer, as if this had lapsed from memory; and when it is 
again given, it is in altered form, though unaltered substance, a 
circumstance fatal to any compulsory, liturgical repetition. It is a 
model for supplication, almost without adoration, entirely desti- 
tute of thanksgiving, and lacking the necessarily later plea, ‘‘ In 
Jesus’ name.’’ In both Cyprian’s and Tertullian’s treatment of 
it, it would still seem to be private prayer, and lacks even the 
liturgical ‘‘Amen.’’ In Justin Martyr’s day, worship, as to its 
form, still seems very simple, though whether Justin’s reference 
to the presiding officer's prayer as being 607 divayts adr® refers to 
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the best of his extempore ability is disputed. In the multiplicity 
of renderings it may be a kindly charity to suggest to the roving 
exhorter who measures fervor with dynamic standards, that the 
presiding brother of Justin’s day may have been the original 
‘* shouter.’? Not a few lordly ecclesiastical pretensions rest on 
shallower foundations. As between liturgical and free prayer it 
may perhaps be affirmed that the danger of the former is on the 
objective side; in seeking the general it may lack something 
for the individual, and be as appropriate for the past century in 
which time it was composed as for the day: while the danger of 
the prayer that is left to the discretion of the minister is on the 
subjective side—his mood may not interpret the heart and need of 
more than one or two of those whose hearts he should be leading 
to the throne of grace. In either defect, something is lacking in 
the possibilities of communion with God—the man is lost in the 
mass, or the mass cannot follow the man. 

All this, however, except by indirection, gives us no answer to 
the question, ‘‘ What is worship ?’’ In view of the indefiniteness 
and confusion where the attempt has been made to comprehend 
the whole idea of worship in any single, sharply discriminated 
formula one may well hesitate about exact and restrictive defini- 
tion, One difficulty is in this, that worship, as God views it, hes 
entirely in the spirit, while it is with the expression of it in forms, 
and especially under the terms of social worship, that we have 
chiefly todo. As to the private worship of God, that, of course, 
is multiform. *A religion which enjoins on servants to perform 
their menial duties as unto the Lord, and opens up possibilities of 
glorifying God in eating and drinking, and makes the body of the 
unlettered Christian slave the temple of the Holy Ghost, affords 
perhaps as ceaseless opportunity for acceptable, individual worship 
as exists in heaven. It challenges human pride and glory with 
suggestions of divinity inhabiting contentedly the praises not 
merely of eternity, but of the washtub,— 

“A servant with this clause makes drudgery divine, 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws makes that and th’ action fine.” 
Now whatever gives natural expression to this desire to glorify 
God is worshipful, that is, it has a tendency to promote the worship 
of God, to be a channel in which our love and reverence and devo- 
tion flow forth to God. Whatever restricts these sentiments, or 
in the expression of them perverts or enfeebles them, or substi- 
tutes for them other emotions which seem equally to satisfy the 
heart but do not so thoroughly rest in God, is not worshipful. 

If there be a key to the divine idea of worship, it is no doubt 
found at Samaria’s well-side, in that utterance to the sinful woman, 
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‘* God is a Spirit; and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and truth.’’ Our Lord was not indeed the first to teach 
that religion was a thing of heart and life ; that God looked not on 
the outward appearance, but within; that He desired truth in the 
inward parts without which the odor of sacrifice was a sickening 
smell of wasted blood and priesthood licensed butchery: but He 
gave to this idea development—broadening the idea of worship, 
simplifying it, and bringing it nearer to the plane of daily life. 
The thought of worship as communion with God as a Father was 
a deathblow to priestly arrogance claiming alone to mediate with 
heaven; the child knows nothing of cumbersome machinery of 
rites and ceremonies as preparatory to mutual loving communion 
with the parent. Our Lord, then, divorcing worship from subjec- 
tion to locality, or edifice, or sacred caste, or ceremonial, makes it 
as boundless as the presence of its Object. Here, as in heaven, 
where there is no other temple than God Himself, every spirit 
whose will and affections are sanctified by sympathy with God is 
part of the eternal habitation of His praise. The teaching is of 
worship, as of the kingdom of God. ‘‘ It is within you.’’ As 
Luthardt comments: ‘‘ The place for worship is in the spiritual 
internality. Yet the inner man must, of course, previously become 
by the Spirit of God a place of worship, so that when the wor- 
shiper retires within himself, he thereby enters into communion 
with God.’’ As Augustine also says: ‘‘ Do all within. And if 
perchance you seek some high place, some holy place, within 
show thyself a temple for God. For the temple of God is holy, 
which temple are ye. In the temple thou wouldst pray—in thyself 
pray. But first be thou a temple of God, for He in His temple 
will hear (thee) praying.’’ This, certainly, is the true note of 
worship. God is spirit, and wherever there is genuine sympathy 
between the human spirit and God, the true desire after or commu- 
nion with God, there is worship—nowhere else. God also has re- 
vealed Himself in truth, the revelation corresponding with the 
reality. In truth, therefore, only can He be worshiped. The true 
God—not God revised and edited to date, the supply manufactured 
to suit the transient demand—God as He has revealed Himself, so 
is He to be worshiped, or we have in subjective idolatry substi- 
tuted some other God for the only living and true God. In spirit 
and in truth, then—in that element God is found without further 
search or mediation. It is, of course, difficult in our public wor- 
ship to distinguish with precision the elements of spiritual emo- 
tion, to ascribe this part to the divine Spirit, that to the consecrated 
sympathy of the body of believers; this constituent, or that, to 
prayer, or praise, or sermon; to determine the exact proportion of 
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intellect, or will, or feeling in any given act, at any one stage of the 
worship. We do not so analyze our delight and profit in social in- 
tercourse ; neither can we trace the thought, feeling or character 
of the present moment through all the varied and unequal influences 
of the past back to their primal causes. It contents us to know 
how, in adjusting means to ends, we may obtain desired results. 
But, in order to worship, living contact between the soul and God 
is the supreme necessity. Whether the action terminate sponta- 
neously and almost unconsciously, or whether by conscious design, 
it must terminate upon God, or there is no worship. There may 
be a joyous consciousness that we are not alone in God’s presence ; 
the blessed consciousness of fellow-worshipers increasing and inten- 
sifying our delight in God, or our awe and reverence in His 
presence, but God and the soul in contact are the absolute and 
indispensable condition of worship. In this contact the approach 
of God to the worshiper may be prominent, usually under 
the form of exhortation or instruction or other spiritual stim- 
ulus in the Word of God, or in its exposition in reading or 
sermon; or the prominent expression may come from the. ap- 
proach of the worshiper to God, usually under the forms of 
prayer and praise, including the practical prayer and praise of 
offerings consecrated to God’s service. In some churches the cen- 
tral point of worship is the approach of God with His messages of 
mercy or of warning to His children; in others, the approach of 
the worshiper in his offerings to God. In the former case, the 
minister may be in danger of magnifying that part of his office 
which makes him the ambassador of God to the people in the 
Scripture reading or in the preaching : in the latter there is some 
danger, on the one hand, of a priestly inflation making that in 
which we approach for the people to God seem of most conse- 
quence, especially in sacramental actions; or, on the other hand, 
danger lest the people feel that it is of more consequence that God 
should listen to them—or to their paid proxies in pulpit or choir 
—than that they should listen to God. In either case it can be 
seen how there should fall upon us, if no longer that awful horror of 
darkness under which Abram felt the approach of God, if not that 
suspense in which the high priest with blood baptized the mercy 
seat above the broken law, while only the tinkling of the bells of 
his robe gave witness that he still was living in the presence of the 
Lord, at least a deep and solemn joy of silent reverence in which 
the still, small voice may come to us all unmixed with the adul- 
teration of human babbling ; and in which God also may hear, not 
the strain and creaking of ecclesiastical machinery, but the beat- 
ing of the loving hearts of His children 
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Certainly this would indicate that to the question, ‘‘ What is 
central in worship ?’’ the only true answer is, ‘‘ God.’’ And since 
one is brought nearest to God in hymn, and another in prayer, and 
yet another in instruction, he is wise who puts his whole soul 
intelligently into each part of the service, as knowing not which 
may most aid his hearer to find and rest in God. Certainly, too, 
he errs who thinks that any word of man in praise or prayer or 
sermon has in it any greater element of helpfulness than the well- 
selected and intelligently rendered passages of God’s own Word. 
Intelligently rendered, I say advisedly ; for on the ground that all 
are called upon to make unto the Lord a noise more or less joyful 
as the providential and catarrhal circumstances of our climate may 
permit, we dissect the Word of God into fragments; and, without 
undue regard to connection, apportion it for sight reading among 
those for the most part not over able, even after study, to render 
it intelligently. All this multiplied ignorance, with not a little 
variety of emphasis, pronunciation, tone and rate, hurls out the 
alternate sentences with small regard to the intermediate ones, save 
as the last syllable serves as the catchword for their cue ; and this 
aggregate and unintelligent confusion, as giving opportunity ‘‘ to 
take part in worship’’ to those who immediately turn over the 
praise of God to the soprano and tenor, is supposed to be an im- 
provement in glorifying an intelligent God. God, certainly, is not 
dependent on our elocution for His understanding of our utterance ; 
but unless He who is a God of order must because of His infini- 
tude be, at the opposite pole of His being, a God also of confusion,— 
unless He is pleased in this responsive adaptation from Babel with 
the sacrifice of His poetry by those who could not acceptably ren- 
der His prose,-—it is a question as to His delight in this certainly 
least intelligent method yet devised for getting at the sense and 
comfort of His holy Word. 

But to return from this practical and perhaps, just now, unortho- 
dox digression. In the mind of the Lord we have seen that the 
essential element in human worship was the apprehension of God. 
What we usually call worship, the service in and under which the 
sincere heart worships and others mock God, was not to Him wor- 
ship at ajl, but only the instrument and means to that end, a thing 
in itself of indifference, valueless except as it accomplished its 
great end of lifting the heart not to the top of the musical scale or 
the flowery heights of rhetoric, but to God Himself. This, then, 
is the first thing to be apprehended, that God is the object of 
worship, and the moment that God drops out of mind or heart, that 
moment the worship ceases. Entertainment may take its place— 
sensuous delight or rasping misery at what we are forced to hear ; 
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the counterfeit arts of the theatre, the tricks of light, coloring, 

music, robes, posture, oratory, may conspire to produce serious 
emotions, to mask hypocrisy and persuade conscience into quiet- 

ness ; if God is not the object toward which all these have in 
spirit and in truth brought us near, there has been no worship ; 

for truth is the correspondence between the appearance and the 
reality, and where there is a difference between what seems to be 
and what really is, there truth is lacking,—and to the same extent 
worship is also lacking. If it be objected that on the part of the 
majority there is a failure in correspondence between what seems 
their outward attitude toward God and their real attitude, and that 
this cuts off, therefore, the larger part of what seems to be worship 
from being such in reality, I can only say that it does not ‘cut off 
our responsibility as creatures who ought to be worshiping God. 
Truth alone has any right to exist. The remedy is not to forsake 
the opportunity for worship; or to look about for some form of 
service which we ourselves may enjoy, whether God be in it and 
enjoy it or not: the remedy is to come into right relation with the 
true God, and so begin to worship; and this right relation is spir- 

itual. God is spirit, and can, therefore, truly be apprehended only 
by a nature kindred to His own. In some things man and brute 
are in sympathy, can have fellowship, can understand and com- 

municate with each other, because some things they have in 

common. But in a wide range of feeling and perceptions, the 

entire moral universe open to man’s fellowship and intelligent 
sympathy, the brute can neither understand nor commune with 
his master. As revelation has it, ‘‘ Without are dogs.’’ Neither 
does that man enter who has strangled or suffocated his spiritual 
nature. The original breath of God must still breathe in the man, 

or he is still ‘‘ the dust of the ground.” The image of God must 
be born, or born anew, in us ere there is that within us to which 
the Spirit of God can bear witness, that we are the children of God 
and joint heirs to that to which alone the Son of God cares to 
assert heirship. For no outward and external worship can conform 

the inward life to God. It may be helpful, but the conforming 
power works in the spirit alone. It is something within, at the 
fountain of life, worshiping God, because like God; living on 
the same plane with God’s life, therefore capable of communion 
with Him; able to love what He loves, and to hate what He. 
hates, and so, because of this sympathy which draws together the 
two congenial spirits of God and of man and knits them together 
in love, capable of worshiping God ; for love, a holy reverent love, 

is the atmosphere and soul of worship, and without it there never 
has been, never can be, real worship, whether private or public. 

15 
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There need not be any lack of harmony between the external 
form of worship and the spirit of it; but there is not the slightest 
necessary connection, except as the spirit creates and dominates 
the form. Whatever helps to a truer, more loving appreciation of 
God is appropriate in the form of worship; whatever hinders is 
hurtful, unspiritualizing, and so unworshipful ; for whatever is not 
spiritual is not worship. As toward God it has no reality; itis a 
mere stage trick; only the audience is deceived and pleased, not 
God. The externals of religious worship are mere ladder and 
staging by which to climb to God. Whatever in them draws the 
mind from Him and rests it on the ladder, whether in praise or 
prayer or instruction, is a defect, hindering worship. It is possible, 
if not natural, for an unspiritual mind to have thoroughly enjoyed 
‘‘ a religious service,’’ and yet through it all not once to have 
worshiped God. Unspiritual persons, with no deep sense of their 
very modest merit, mount the critic’s chair and point out what is 
appropriate, what defective, in religious service; yet if worship 
exist only in the element of a living sympathy with God, it is 
obvious that God Himself must be very carefully concealed if not 
smothered somewhere under an attractiveness delightful to a carnal 
mind. Nothing is more disturbing to an unregenerate heart than 
the presence of God.* That, therefore, in praise, prayer or in- 
struction which is equally and for the same reason palatable 
alike to Christian and unbeliever, however exsthetically enjoy- 
able to a refined taste, must be matter of entertainment rather 
than of worship. No verdict passed upon any nominally religious 
worship could well be more damning than that in all its elements 
it constantly and equally satisfied the friends and foes of God. If 
the carnal mind is still enmity against God, it would seem obvious 
that the element in which it found rest, whether on Sunday or 
Monday, was not the element of worship full of the presence and 
power of God. The best judge of what is becoming in the worship 
of God is God Himself; after Him, the heart that is most in sym- 
pathy with God; least of all, he whose heart is most full of the 
world and most empty of God. It is not worship which is attractive 
to such a nature, but simply some sensuous element in the form with 
which worship clothes itself to the eye, or in the rhythm with which 
it fills the ear. So that the sweet-voiced choir take its lesson from 
Bottom the weaver and aggravate its voice to roar you as gently 
as any sucking dove, the carnal mind is ready to encore its own 


* This truth did not escape the pen which in uninspired literature has most 
faithfully reproduced man’s heart. Falstaff’s death is described by Mistress 
Pistol : ‘‘So ’a cried out—God, God, God! three or four times: now I, to com- 
fort him, bid him ’a should not think of God; I hoped there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts yet’’ (King Henry V, Actii, Scene iii.) 
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damnation in the Athanasian creed. The carnal and spiritual 
cannot thrive on the same food. Wherever the merely carnal and 
frivolous tends to drift in any given direction away from a church, 
if you will watch long enough you will see a spiritual element 
setting back in the opposite direction. 

If our Lord was right in His judgment that God could be 
worshiped in spirit only, then he alone whose kindred spirit com- 
munes with God worships ; for worship is spiritual fellowship with 
God, and, without this, all religious service is as unsubstantial in 
essence, though it be as solid in appearance, as the sky which the 
mirror catches from some painted canvas and flashes back from its 
superficial depths upon the vision. He whose spirit communes 
with God, he alone worships; whose does not, however enter- 
tained by sermon, ravished by anthem, pleased by the graceful 
diction of well-balanced prayer, or charmed by Scripture narra- 
tive, he has never once passed the threshold of true worship which 
brings near to a holy God; and the thing, by whatsoever name 
baptized, which makes him feel that he has worshiped, plastering 
over his conscience and tickling his self-righteousness into com- 
placent patronage of the Eternal God, is Satan’s most dangerous 
snare to his presumptuous soul. It is a cry of Peace! Peace! 
without one gracious assurance founded on a single promise of the 
divine Word. For nothing, surely, can be more fatal than to per- 
suade the worldly mind that it has worshiped God acceptably, when 
God has not even entered the heart through the door of spiritual per- 
ception. Nothing, therefore, can well be more pernicious to the 
interests of true religion than a service so constructed as to have in 
it the maximum of appeal to the senses, and the minimum of appeal 
to an enlightened mind, or quickened conscience, or loving heart— 
that is, if it is called worship. There may, or may not, be the 
need, under religious patronage, of entertainments the avowed 
design of which is to catch by means of that which is innocent 
and attractive those who will not be drawn by anything distinc- 
tively religious. It may be entirely lawful to sugar-coat that 
which is in itself unpalatable. Men may be drawn to religious 
surroundings and influences by gymnasiums, and suppers, and 
Sunday or Monday evening concerts, and sensational outbursts in 
the pulpit, and, as has been intimated, this whole subject of recre- 
ation and entertainment for those who, if left to themselves, will 
engage in less healthful diversions, deserves, as it is receiving, 
larger attention from the Church. Let us reach out for the masses ; 
but in reaching out for the birds in the bush, let us be sure not to 
let go of the true life of the Church in communion with God. 
The Lord protectZus from the condition in which it would be diffi- 
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cult to say which would the sooner scatter the congregations on 
whom we rely for help—the fear of persecution, or of a genuine 
revival of religion. 

If all this seems to narrow worship, denying the title of much 
that passes under the name, it isstill true that our Lord’s statement 
did not narrow it. He made it as boundless as the presence of 
God, with every sanctified spirit as part of the eternal temple. 
He broadened the conception of worship, taking away its vague- 
ness and mystery, making it a rational exercise in which the mind 
might under instruction expand into a finer intelligence of God, 
the heart go out to Him spontaneously in praise and prayer, and 
the will be quickened through holy purposes into energy. For the 
worship which ends in feeling, ends in dream, and the life of 
God in the soul is not dream-life. A mechanical routine of ser- 
vice, therefore, which with rhythmic flow conducts the participant 
along in sensuous comfort, the eye and ear filled with a sensuous 
delight, the soul never startled from its dreamy repose, is rather a 
dream of worship than worship itself, and has no countenance in 
any New Testament example. 

True, if feeling, if reverence, and adoration, and other religious 
emotions do not enter in, the worship is lifeless. But these emo- 
tions themselves need enlightenment and education. Men have 
shown devotion in putting saints to death, and bandits in vowing 
an extra candle to the Virgin if their marauding expeditions should 
prove fruitful in the gains of villainy. Emotions which, if sancti- 
fied, are powerful aids to communion with God, may themselves 
be accepted as a substitute for such communion, and regarded as 
worship when God is not in them. All acts and forms of worship 
are meant for wings to bring us nearer to God. If intelligent, if 
quickened from the heart, if inspired by Him whose presence 
unites the soul with God, they lift us above earth’s shadows nearer 
the light of heaven; but if artificial, mechanical, they are no 
better than the carved wings of the marble seraph. The grace 
and beauty of their outward purity may suggest heaven, but they 
none the Jess anchor by the burden of their added weight all the 
more heavily to earth ; the uplift is in the imagination, not in the 
soul of the worshiper. Here is the danger line when art is drawn 
into the service of religion, if those who determine its place are not 
spiritually minded; if they are students of form and color and 
harmony, and not of God. 

But as in man, so in worship, there is a body as well as a spirit; 
and the laws of health and harmony interpenetrate. If the spirit 
determines the form, the form reacts upon the spirit. Worship, 
indeed, can never be something done for the man; it must be done 
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in him, and by him. Whatever, therefore, is purely mechanical, 
in pulpit, choir, or pew, is not in itself worship, though it dress 
and posture assuch. The motive must be spiritual, or the so-called 
worship will be material. Equally, however, must the expression 
or form of worship guard against all that tends to alienate the 
spirit or offend the sense. You cannot jar the sense without dis- 
turbing the spirit. The body, as an essential part of the man, as 
also redeemed with a price, has its claims in the outward and 
social expression of divine worship; and here there should be the 
fewest possible elements of discord between body and spirit. The 
beauty of worship is no doubt the beauty of holiness, and not of 
stage spangles and lights; but it is certainly more congenial to the 
spirit of worship to speak of the beauties of holiness than of the 
rudeness or roughnesses of holiness, though no doubt holiness is 
more rugged than the everlasting hills. Decency and order as 
elements in beauty are enjoined alike by nature and by Holy Writ 
in all that appeals through eye and ear to the spirit. The church 
building itself, its decorations and furnishing, its music and sym- 
bolism, should take their tone and color from the worship which 
inhabits them. But the church is not a museum of the fine arts. 
The moment these appointments fail to blend and lose themselves, 
becoming incorporated with something higher, they distract, delay- 
ing and hindering worship. They are not the robe of light, 
revealing God, itself unseen. The law here is one with the law of 
ornament in the sermon. The moment it is recognized, rather 
than unconsciously felt in the general flow and movement of the 
discourse, that moment it becomes an excrescence, defeating the 
end which alone gave it right to existence, and, as a traitor to the 
cause it should subserve, is worthy of death. 

Limitations, therefore, are to be imposed upon a sensuous esthet- 
ics; though, as to their definition, not merely tastes but judgments 
must differ. There is indeed a certain insult to the majesty of 
God in thinking adequately to express, or fitly even to symbolize, 
the infinite and holy under forms of the finite, whether in brass or 
stone or pigments. We cannot express the impossible. In its 
caution against idolatry, the second commandment may also give 
a glimpse of God’s esthetic sense. If Puritanism has sinned 
against art, art cannot well cast stones. She herself has done in- 
dignity to the whole court of heaven. There should be a grand 
assize, in which saints and martyrs could bring suit because of the 
weak and simpering faces with which in silent humiliation through 
the centuries art has libelously compelled them to look down from 
church walls and windows. In the interest of true art, rather than 
of religion, we could endure a resurrection of the iconoclasts, if 
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they would kindly permit a selection of the paintings and windows 
to be operated upon. In God’s sanctuary, moreover, there is no 
room for that which thinly veils the sensuous beauty of the model 
posing for the saint. The sense of the beautiful is, no doubt, a touch 
of God’s own hand. The difficulty is to catch the exact line between 
helpfulness and distraction. The beautiful which lends itself to 
worship, and the pseudo-worship which lends itself to the beautiful, 
are distinct. Where the beautiful is absorbed in the worship, it aids 
by adding to the religious impression; and where the worship is 
absorbed in the sensuously beautiful, it crowds God out of His own 
house, and crowns His rival in the very attitude of that mock 
reverence through which she gained admission to His courts. 
Certainly in religious worship, art for art’s sake is to the spiritual 
mind a vulgarity ; and art, anywhere, when not dominated by an 
ethical purpose, appears to be more frivolous or sensuous than 
elevating. To a Puritan, however, it would appear as if a sensu- 
ous art were unhappily influencing alike the symbolism of the 
ritualist and the state occasions or show pieces of evangelical 
worship. It is surely a cheap, if not a vulgar, spiritual taste, 
which would symbolize the presence of the Sun of Righteousness 
by a farthing tallow dip, and the dignity of the symbol is not much 
advanced by the substitution of a wax taper at sixpence. The 
Life and Light of men is not to be cheapened to any likeness of a 
thing which for a little lives and burns by the consumption of its 
own grease, until blown out, it may be, by the garlic-scented breath 
of an urchin masquerading as a cherub in an abbreviated frock. 
Nothing higher in spiritual level is the material trickery of stage 
effect to which ultra-Protestantism resorts in its bidding for the 
crowd. <A resurrected apostle, entering our churches on what is in 
our new Church calendar ‘‘ Harvest Sunday,’’ might conceive him- 
self as having stumbled on some agricultural side-show ; while 
the clamor from a hundred bird-cages confuses and outrages the 
orator of the day gesticulating over the pulpit flower garden. The 
mellow apple, the ostentatious pumpkin, and the crooked squash 
are called from their accustomed barn-bins and gravely summoned 
to praise the Lord in His sanctuary, where an unimaginative and 
commercially minded people are supposed to be unable to return 
sincere thanks for the kindly fruits of the earth, unless they see 
in quality and quantity just how much they have to be thankful 
for. As yet, I believe, the last improvements in agricultural 


implements have not been paraded in the pulpit; nor has the ill- 
savored fertilizer, to which in fairness a part of the glory is due, 
been admitted to its proper share of sanctuary admiration ; nor 
has any choir ventured to parody the Psalm which calls upon all 
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things which have breath to praise the Lord. A sense, perhaps, 
of the spiritual vulgarity of the performance has so far hindered 
the agricultural anthem from which might echo the refrain: 
‘* Praise Him, all ye various vegetables by your several unzsthetic 
names.’’ But to give them name and song would put such hollow 
substitutes for the thanksgiving of the heart no nearer to that 
offering and communion of the spirit in which the Father seeks 
and finds the worship in which He delights; in which His Spirit 
and ours meet on truth’s high plane of holy fellowship, and God 
becomes not indeed again incarnate as in the person of Jesus 
Christ, but an indweller of our spirits, at home within our souls ; 
and the divine and human touch, infinite love and infinite pity 
lifting the aspiring spirit in something of God's promised fullness 
toward His likeness, who while yet in the flesh could say, ‘‘I and 
my Father are one.’’ 
Auburn, N. Y. Timotuy G. DARLING. 





IV. 
APOSTOLIC AND MODERN MISSIONS. 


Il. THE PROBLEM. 


_ a previous paper comparison was instituted between apostolic 

and modern missions with respect to the principles involved. 
It is now proposed to make a similar comparison with reference to 
the problem presented. The problem, be it noted, rather than the 
problems. For by the phrase ‘‘ the problems of missions’’ is 
usually meant the vexed questions of missionary administration at 
home and abroad. It is not problems in this sense with which we 
are here concerned, but the problem, what we might call the situa- 
tion with respect to missions, the totality of facts and forces which 
underlay the missionary enterprise and conditioned its success or 
failure. 

The importance of the subject thus defined is obvious. If the 
conditions under which nineteenth-century missions are being 
prosecuted are essentially those which prevailed in the first cen- 
tury there is the best ground for cheer. Where the apostles and 
the early Church succeeded we need not fail, and everything that 
is recorded as to their attempt becomes at once useful to us by 
way either of encouragement or of warning. But if the mission 
problem of to-day is radically unlike that which confronted the 
apostles, then we are cut off from one of our main sources of confi- 
dence. If we are treading an unknown path, are engaged in an 
untried experiment, then the strain upon our faith and courage 
must be far greater than it would be were we assured that our 
endeavor is practically the same with that recorded in the latter 
half of the New Testament. 

When we examine the problem of apostolic missions it resolves 
itself into two problems, which we may call the external and the 
internal. Apostolic missions was the effort of the Church as it 
existed in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost to propagate itself 
throughout the world, and specifically, as has been shown, to plant 
self-supporting, self-governing, self-extending churches in all the 
great centres of influence of the Roman world. The conditions 
making for success or failure in this attempt lay in part without the 
Church and in part within it. Let us look first at that which has 
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attracted most attention, viz., the external obstacles to success. 
These it would be hard to overstate. Had the Pentecostal Church 
been a hundred or a thousand times more numerous than it was, 
had its members been in any conceivable degree wealthier and 
more influential, the difficulties of the primitive mission enterprise 
would still have been enormous. These difficulties were first phys- 
ical; they inhered in the geographical structure and extent of the 
world even as known to the men of the first century. If only the 
Roman empire were considered, this stretched from the Euphrates 
to the Pillars of Hercules, from the Danube to the cataracts of the 
Nile ; while beyond these boundaries lay dimly known regions— 
India, China, the northern lands where the fieree German tribes 
had their home. For traversing these vast spaces no means were 
at hand for the ordinary traveler but to go on foot by land, or to 
creep cautiously from headland to headland, from island to island, 
in the ships of the time. Then there were intellectual difficulties 
of the most staggering sort. How should all the mingled peoples, 
with their discordant tongues, their diverse cusioms, their different 
stages of culture, be made even to comprehend the Gospel mes- 
sage? And how was Christianity to force its way against the 
dominant philosophies of the time ? 

But, above all, there were moral and spiritual difficulties to be 
overcome by the first missionaries. It was not a clean and vacant 
soil into which they were bidden to cast the Gospel seed, but one 
preocecupied with rank growths which would dispute every inch 
of the ground. Heathenism was in full possession of the ancient 
world. While God had been training the chosen people in the 
true religion, He had suffered all other nations to walk in their 
own ways (Acts xiv. 16), and they had used their liberty to erect 
a vast and varied structure of idolatry and superstition which 
threw its shadow over every relation and interest of life. How 
pervasive the influence of these false faiths was we may learn from 
the New Testament itself. We read, for example, that when Paul 
and Barnabas had healed a cripple in Lystra, the populace con- 
cluded that Jupiter and Mercury had appeared among them in 
human form (Acts xiv. 8-13). The imprisonment of Paul and 
Silas at Philippi was due to a miracle of healing wrought on a girl 


believed to be under the special influence of Apollo (Acts xvi. 16) 


and the readiness of their jailer to commit suicide when he sup- 
posed that his prisoners had escaped (ver. 27) was no doubt a fruit 
of Stoic teaching. When Paul arrived in Athens he found the 
city full of idols, and in the market-place philosophers of the Stoic 
and Epicurean schools encountered him (Acts xvii. 16, 18). When 
he had made converts in Corinth, he saw that they could not attend 
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a feast, buy meat in the market, or carry a cause before a magistrate 
without perilous contact with heathen usage (1 Cor. vi. 1ff, x. 
23ff.). In Ephesus his life was put in peril through the fanatical 
regard of the populace for the image and temple of Diana (Acts 
xix. 23ff.); in Colosse the truth he had preached was perverted by 
the admixture of heathen error (Col. ii. 8ff.). When he was 
wrecked on Malta, the islanders interpreted the attack of the viper 
as a proof that he was pursued by the goddess Nemesis (Acts 
xxviii. 4), and when he departed on his way to Rome it was in a 
ship which was under the tutelary care of Castor and Pollux (ver. 
11). 

We know from other sources that these and similar allusions in 
the New Testament to heathen belief and practice are only inci- 
dental revelations of that which was universal and all-pervasive 
throughout the Roman world. Go where one might—in crowded 
city or quiet country, in the shadows of the forest, where the spray 
rose from the waterfall, on the mountain tops, by the seashore, in 
Rome, in Athens, or in the camp of the most remote legion on the 
frontier—his eye fell on temples, altars, shrines, votive tablets, 
images of gods and goddesses. And not only were such visible 
signs of heathenism everywhere discoverable, but heathenism 
made its influence felt in every sphere of human activity. The 
State was saturated with it. From the emperor down to the most 
unknown legionary not a man could hold an office, sit as a magis- 
trate, testify as a witness, cast a vote, command a legion or a 
century, or even draw his pay, without participation in some 
heathen rite. Social life was no less under the power of religion. 
‘* Kach period of life, every important event,’’ says Uhlhorn, ‘‘ was 
celebrated with religious services. . . . . There was the goddess 
Lucina who watched over the birth of a child; Candelifera in 
whose honor at such times candles were lighted; Rumina who 
attended to its nursing ; Nundina who was invoked on the ninth 
day when the name was given; Potina and Educa who accus- 
tomed it to food and drink. The day when the child first stepped 
upon the ground was consecrated to Statina; Abeona taught it to 
walk: Farinus, to lisp; Locutinus, to talk. Cunina averted from 
it evil enchantments while lying in the cradle. There was a god 
of the door (Foreulus), a god of the threshold (Limentinus), a god- 
dess of the hinges (Cardea), There was a god for the blind 
(Cxeeulus), a goddess for the childless (Orbana). ‘ Even the broth- 
els,’ exclaims Tertullian, ‘and cook-shops and prisons have 
their gods.’. Every household festival was at the same time a 
divine service ; each class had its gods whom it invoked, and from 
whom it expected help and protection in its work. From the 
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niche of a rafter, Epona, the goddess of horses, looked down on the 
stable; on the ship stood the image of Neptune; merchants 
prayed to Mercury for successful bargains. All tillage of the 
soil began with prayer. Before harvest a pig was sacrificed to 
Ceres, and the labor of felling a forest was not begun until pardon 
had been supplicated from the unknown gods who might inhabit 
is, ** 

We need to remind ourselves, also, that this complicated fabric 
of heathen usage did not sustain itself simply by the force of cus- 
tom and the attraction which mysterious or splendid rites have 
always had for superstitious minds. Behind the temples, altars, 
sacrifices, ceremonies, we must see a great army of those who were 
in one way or another interested in maintaining heathen faith and 
worship. These also appear on the pages of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in Elymas the sorcerer, himself a Jew, but representative 
of a host of heathen of like occupation, in the magicians and 
silversmiths of Ephesus, in the priests of Jupiter at Lystra. in the 
owners of the Pythoness of Philippi. Types these are of the 
multitude of priests and priestesses, soothsayers, diviners, necro- 
mancers, augurs, flamens, vestals, haruspices, fortune-tellers, 
quacks, artificers, merchants, who at once shared, fostered and 
fattened on the superstition of the age; each of whom was ready, 
so soon as he perceived the antagonism of the new religion both to 
his faith and his livelihood, to resist its propagation with all his 
power. 

And besides all these private enemies of the Gospel there was 
one great public enemy. It was the empire itself. Even in the 
Acts we see the first flashes of that storm of persecution of the 
Church at the hands of the State which was not to cease, was 
indeed scarcely to lull, for two hundred and fifty years. These are 
to be found, not in the execution of James, and the intended 
execution of Peter by Herod Agrippa (Acts xii. 1-3)—for this 
persecution proceeded from Jewish, not from Roman sources—but 
in the charges brought against Paul and Silas first in Philippi and 
then in Thessalonica. ‘‘ These men, being Jews, do exceedingly 
trouble our city, and set forth customs which it is not lawful for 
us to receive, or to observe, being Romans ’’—this was the accus- 
ation by which the owners of the demoniac girl of Philippi sought 
to give effect to their resentment against those who, by casting out 
the demon, had taken away their hope of gain (Acts xvi. 20). 
‘¢ These that have turned the world upside down are come hither 
also; whom Jason hath received: and these all act contrary to 
the decrees of Cesar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus ”’ 

* The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, p. 31ff. 
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—this was the cry which the envious Jews of Thessalonica put 
into the mouths of the mob they had raised aginst the missionaries 
(Acts xvii. 6, 7). Two indictments are here laid. One is that 
these Jewish strangers were introducing new religious observances ; 
the other, that they were guilty of offense against the supreme 
dignity of the emperor by proclaiming Jesus as a king. These 
two charges found their point of unity in that deification of the 
emperor in which the Roman idea that it is the supreme duty of 
the citizen to live for the State came at last to be embodied. In 
the Roman view piety and patriotism became almost synonymous. 
To introduce a religion not sanctioned by the State, to refuse to 
honor the gods acknowledged by the State, and especially to refuse 
to worship the nwmen of the emperor, this was impiety and treason 
in one. It was because in this, as well as in the whole foundation 
upon which it rested, the State was inseparably bound up with 
heathenism, that the conflict which actually arose was, as Uhlhorn 
has shown, inevitable, and, when once joined, possible to be termi- 
nated only by the complete triumph of the one party or the other. 

Side by side with this opposition on the part of heathenism 
there was another which was offered by Judaism. This was in the 
beginning the more dangerous of the two, because more intelligent 
and more bitter, and because the Roman law did not at first distin- 
guish Christians from Jews. The temper, motives and methods of 
this antagonism we may learn equally well from what Saul of 
Tarsus did from Jerusalem to Damascus, and what Paul the servant 
of Jesus Christ suffered from Damascus to Rome. 

But the battle which the new religion had to fight was not 
merely the battle of truth against error strongly intrenched in 
custom, vested interests, the very structure of the Roman State, 
and the zeal of the Jews for a religion which they knew to have 
been divine in its origin. It was also the battle of righteousness 
against wickedness, of holiness against sin. When we study the 
Gospels we find that the Jewish nation at the time of the Advent 
was morally corrupt; along with scrupulous attention to external 
religion there was pride, hypocrisy, untruth, extortion, impurity. 
But if Jewish morality was fitly described by our Lord’s terrible 
figure of the whited sepulchre, heathen morality was an unburied 
carcass. In the Gentile world iniquity no longer took pains to 
clothe itself in the garb of outward decency, but stalked forth 
naked and unashamed. Extravagance, luxury, frivolity among 
the rich ; cringing dependence on the part of the throng of clients 
and hangers-on that crowded their doors and clamored for ‘‘ bread 


and games ’’; abject submission which yet often masked a very 
volcano of hate on the part of the myriads of slaves that were 
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everywhere to be seen; labor despised, counted unworthy of the 
dignity of a freeman; the self-respecting middle class swept 
away ; utter disregard of human life, showing itself in the terrible 
punishments inflicted on slaves for the slightest offenses, and in 
the unconcern with which even vestal virgins looked on while 
human blood was shed in the amphitheatre ; marriage dishonored ; 
purity set at naught to a degree which cannot be uttered to mod- 
ern ears; children made away with by strangling or exposure, 
or, if allowed to live, turned over to the care of slaves; venality 
and intrigue rife among all the official classes (unless exception be 
made in favor of the army, in which outdoor life, constant cam- 
paigning and military devotion to duty served to maintain a 
higher standard)—to say that these things were characteristic 
features of the life of heathenism in that age is only to repeat 
from the pages of heathen writers themselves the terrible indict- 
ment which Paul, with full knowledge whereof he affirmed, brings 
in the closing verses of the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

And while there were these elements of difficulty in the external 
situation, there were also serious obstacles within the Church. Not 
only were the Christians at first few in number, poor, of humble 
social station, destitute of culture, members of a despised and 
hated race, and themselves objects of contempt and hatred to the 
rest of their nation, but they had very imperfect conceptions of the 
work given them to do. They did not understand either the sim- 
plicity or the universality of the Gospel. Many thousand converts 
had been made, and the glad tidings had been carried to Samaria, 
to Antioch, yes, as far as Cyprus, before even the apostles realized 
that repentance unto life was possible to Gentiles as Gentiles. In- 
deed Peter came to this realization only through the coincidence of 
a vision from heaven and the providential arrival of messengers 
from Cornelius the Roman, and the subsequent unmistakable 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the centurion and his friends; and 
his course of action was immediately challenged by a party within 
the Church, which till the end of the apostolic age continued to 
oppose the admission of the Gentiles except through their first 
becoming Jews. So influential was this party, and so strong were 
the Jewish prepossessions of the first Christians generally, that 
there is reason to doubt whether the Gospel would have been 
freely proclaimed to the Gentiles in the first century had not God 
raised up a special apostle for this very work. 

Having glanced at the conditions adverse to the missionary 
undertaking, as these were found without and within the Church, 
let us now look -at some factors that made for missionary success. 
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Paul wrote to the churches of Galatia that Christ came in ‘‘ the 
fullness of the times ’’ (Gal. iv. 4). The phrase has always attracted 
the attention of students of the New Testament. It has often 
been shown how, with reference to all that was to precede the Ad- 
vent, that event took place in the fullness of the times, how, that 
is to say, every condition named in the prophets had been realized ; 
how every note of time, from dying Jacob's prediction that ‘‘the 
sceptre should not depart from Judah till Shiloh come” to Daniel’s 
prophecy of the seventy weeks found its precise fulfillment in the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius; how all the blind gropings of 
heathenism had ended in failure and thus made the world ready 
for the appearing of the true Saviour; how Judaism had accom- 
plished, even through unbelief and apostasy, its God-given des- 
tiny, and was at the point to fall as the ‘blossom falls to make way 
for the fruit. 

But this ‘‘ fullness of the times’’ was as strikingly manifest 
with reference to what was to follow the Advent as it was with 
respect to what should precede it. If the times were fulfilled 
for the appearance of the Saviour, no less were they fulfilled 
for world-wide proclamation of His Gospel and the world-wide 
establishment of His kingdom among men. For one thing, the 
world was physically accessible as it had never been before. 
The time predicted by Isaiah, when every valley should be 
exalted, and every mountain and hill should be brought low, 
and the crooked should be made straight, and the rough 
places plain, seemed now to have come. The Roman legions 
had acted like the mighty battering-rams which they were 
wont to drag up to the gates of beleagured cities in breaking down 
the barriers which in earlier times had separated nation from 
nation. If Rome had not been able literally to level the moun- 
tains, her victories had compelled her to construct the great roads 
that radiated like spokes from the golden milestone in the forum. 
Where Roman arms had triumphed, Roman law was established, 
and under its protection life, property, labor, commerce, travel 
became secure. As Rome grew in power and wealth, intercourse 
between the various parts of the empire was greatly stimulated. 
Everywhere there was coming and going, of soldiers, ambassadors, 
preetors, pro-consuls, merchants, pilgrims, students, teachers. The 
mere physical necessities of Rome herself and the other great 
cities that in that time of peace everywhere sprang up, as well as 
the demands of luxury, fostered a commerce by land and sea such 
as had not been approached or even thought of before. And this 
free intercourse of nation with nation wrought, together with the 
subjection of all to common forms of law, to bring men into a 
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measure of intellectual and religious tolerance, not to say sympa- 
thy. The old state of things, in which each nation looked with 
suspicion on every other, and clung tenaciously to whatever in 
social custom, civil institution, intellectual and religious habitude, 
made for separation—an attitude once universal, which the Jews 
and the Chinese have brought with them out of that ancient 
time—this old state of things began to give way. As the nations 
came to know each other better, they became more tolerant, and 
at last even assimilative, of each others peculiarities of custom, 
institution, faith. Races began to be fused ; religions became less 
exclusive, more eclectic and comprehensive. As men, once accus- 
-tomed to remain at home and to worship local deities, began to 
move abroad, they were compelled either to accept new divinities 
or to conclude that the gods whom they found in new lands were 
the same they had been wont to honor, only under new names. 
Jupiter was discovered to be one with Zeus, Juno with Here ; 
nay, Isis and Anubis and Osiris and Baal and Astarte were found, 
or at least believed, to be only local names for familiar inhabitants 
of Olympus. 

The same end—the bringing in of the fullness of the times for 
missions—was being served in another way by the prevalence of 
Greek culture, carrying with it the knowledge and use of the 
Greek tongue. Rome had not made political conquest of the world 
until Greece had first established her intellectual supremacy. 
Greek modes of thought, Greek models of style, Greek habits of 
life were being everywhere adopted. To have studied in Greece, 
or.at least under Greek masters, to have read the Greek classics, to 
be able to compose, or argue, or declaim, in the Greek style, to 
be an adherent of one or other.of the schools of Greek philosophy, 
these were the marks of culture. And the result of all this, and 
particularly of the wide acceptance of the Greek philosophies, 
had been to undermine polytheism. Multitudes of the educated 
had already lost faith in the gods, even though for policy’s sake 
they maintained outward deference with respect to them. 

And while Rome and Greece were thus making each her special 
contribution to the preparation of the world for the reception of 
the Gospel, Judaism was also making hers. Once uprooted from 
the Holy Land by the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, the Jews had 
become in a certain sense cosmopolitans. Led by their genius for 
trade, they had established themselves in every quarter of the 
civilized world. Yet they had never become fused with the 
nations among whom they had made their homes. Cut off from 
Jerusalem and the Temple, they made the synagogues their cen- 
tres of unity, and thus everywhere bore witness to the great 
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truths of Old Testament religion, which were at the same time so 
large an element in the Gospel. Particularly they testified to.the 
unity and spirituality of God, to the hope of a coming deliverer 
and to the fact of a divine revelation. This last they did especi- 
ally in the creation and wide distribution of the Septuagint. And 
their witness was not unavailing. Amid all the intellectual doubt 
of the time, the acceptance of new gods and new rites, the weari- 
ness and fear and sometimes loathing that was begotten by the 
moral corruptions that were rife, there were not a few men and 
women, many of them representative of the best that was left in 
heathenism, who were attracted by the simple, spiritual worship, 
the purer morality, the assured faith of their Jewish neighbors. 
These were some of the things that justify the application of Paul’s 
phrase ‘‘ the fullness of the ‘times’ to the providential preparedness 
of the world for the diffusion of Christianity. These were some of 
the ways whereby the wires were being strung, and the alphabet 
created, by which the Gospel message was to be flashed, as it were, 
in a generation, to every part of the empire; or, ought we not 
rather to say, by which in every part of the vast realm of moral 
and spiritual darkness there should begin to be the glow of Gospel 
light ? 

When we take up the Acts and the Epistles we find on 
every page illustrations of this marvelous external preparation for 
apostolic missions. As we accompany Paul on his journeys, we 
become aware that he is everywhere following those great military 
roads which Roman political foresight had established or those 
lines of commercial intercourse which the necessities of the empire 
had created. Thus, for example, Prof. Ramsay of Aberdeen has 
shown that the vessel in which Paul was wrecked was a corn-ship 
in the imperial service ; and it has often been pointed out that the 
last stage of that memorable journey was over the famous Via Ap- 
pia along which so many lesser conquerors had marched in triumph. 
But even had these highways by land and sea existed, Paul could 
hardly have used them as he did except that he everywhere found 
a measure of protection from the Roman power. His journeys 
were never easy; hunger, thirst, cold, nakedness, were their 
frequent accompaniments. They were not always safe; there 
were perils of rivers, perils of the deep, perils of robbers, perils 
of mob violence at the hands of his own countrymen, of treach- 
ery on the part of false brethren (2 Cor. xi. 25-27); but hard and 
perilous as they were, they were possible at all only by the help 
that Rome afforded. If he was beaten and imprisoned by Roman 
magistrates at Philippi, it was the protection of the Roman power 
that gave him liberty to carry on his work in Corinth (Acts xviii. 
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12-17), and that saved him from death at Ephesus (Acts xix. 30- 
41) and Jerusalem (Acts xxiii); and it was only by standing on his 
rights as a Roman citizen that he was able at last to carry out his 
long-cherished purpose to preach the Gospel to those that were in 
Rome (Acts xxv. 12; cf. Rom. i. 18). 

It seems likely also that it was from Greek masters in his native 
Tarsus as well as at the feet of Gamaliel in Jerusalem that he received 
his intellectual training. At least, the evidences of Greek culture ap- 
pear not merely in the fact that at Mars Hill he quotes a line from a 
heathen poet (Acts xvii. 28), but in the very form into which he east 
his epistles. In every city that he entered the synagogue furnished 
him a pulpit from which to sound a first proclamation of the 
Gospel, the Greek language a medium through which he could 
make himself understood by both Jew and Gentile, the Septuagint 
a recognized Scripture to which he could appeal, and the prose- 
lytes a prepared soil for the good seed. The synagogue in 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 14), the proseuché by the riverside at Philippi 
(xvi. 13), the rock-hewn Areopagus at Athens (xvii. 19), the 
house of Titus Justus in Corinth (xviii. 7), the school of Tyrannus 
in Ephesus (xix. 9), the steps of the castle Antonia in Jerusalem 
(xxi. 40), the audience-hall of Festus in Czsarea (xxv. 23), the 
hired house at Rome (xxviii. 30)—these are but types of the way 
in which it had been made possible for Paul, for the early Chris- 
tians generally, to subsidize the civilization of their time for the 
proclamation of the truth and the establishment of the Church. 

And while the world was thus made ready for the missionary 
work of the Church, the Church also was being prepared for her 
missionary work for the world. The relation of Pentecost, not 
merely in a general way to the life and power of the Church, but 
specifically to her missionary activity, cannot be mistaken and 
should never be forgotten. This specific bearing appears at once in 
the form of that final promise of the Saviour of which Pentecost. 
was the fulfillment, ‘‘ Ye shall receive power when the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be my witnesses both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth ’’ (Acts i. 8); in the fact that the audience which 
assembled contained representatives of every portion of the civil- 
ized world; and in the nature of the miraculous endowment which 
accompanied the descent of the Spirit, namely, the power to pro- 
claim in foreign tongues the wonderful works of God (Acts ii. 9-11). 
Then after the Resurrection had chased away doubt and Pentecost 
had brought enlightenment, zeal, and spiritual power, persecution 
scattered the disciples abroad through Judea and Samaria (Acts 
viii. 1). Then Philip was made instrumental in bringing half- 

16 
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heathen Samaritans and the eunuch from far-distant Ethiopia to 
faith in Christ (vill. 6, 38). Then, while Peter was meditating on 
the vision that made it plain that old-established distinctions were 
now to be ignored, the messengers of Cornelius the Roman came 
knocking at the gate, and under the Spirit’s guidance Peter went 
unto men uncircumcised, ate with them, preached to them, bap- 
tized them, saw them endued with the Holy Ghost, and was thus 
prepared to champion the right of Gentiles to be admitted to the 
Church without circumcision (x. 1-xi. 18). Then under the 
influence of these events some of those who had been scattered 
abroad, themselves residents of Cyprus and Cyrene, and therefore 
men accustomed to contact with Gentiles and less bitterly preju- 
diced against them, when they came to Antioch, ventured to 
preach the Gospel to the Greeks. God honored their faith and a 
great multitude of the Greeks believed. When this was reported 
at Jerusalem, the Church there sent forth Barnabas, also from 
Cyprus, who organized these Gentile converts into a church (xi. 
19-26). 

And while in these ways the primitive Church under the guidance 
of the eleven, and of Peter in particular, was being led along the 
path of missionary endeavor, God was preparing for Himself an 
agent who was to be emphatically the missionary apostle. We 
have the highest reason to believe that the original members of 
the apostolic company were men of unusual native ability and 
strength of character. With respect to Peter and John especially, 
we have in the early chapters of Acts, in their epistles and in 
the fourth Gospel, the evidences that they were princes among men. 
In the contrast about to be drawn between them and Paul there is 
no intention to show that he was superior to them either in intel- 
lectual ability or in nobility of character. The contrast bears 
upon a different question, namely, the special qualifications of the 
two earlier apostles and of Paul respectively for the work of mis- 
sions. With regard to these Paul’s preéminence can scarcely be 
denied. Peter and John were Jews of Palestine, Galileans, fisher- 
men. There is no reason to think that when Jesus ascended they 
had ever been farther from home than a visit to Jerusalem would 
take them. Their culture was that of Jewish peasants. What- 
ever association with their Master may have done for their intel- 
lectual and especially their moral and spiritual development— 
and who can estimate what the effect of that association must have 
been ?—they were still on the day of Pentecost, as on the day when 
they had been called away from their nets, Galilean peasants, 
unfamiliar with the great Roman world of which Palestine was so 
small a part, intensely Jewish in thought and feeling. With them 
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contrast Paul, also a Jew, but a Jew of the Diaspora, a native of 
Tarsus, capital city of the Roman province of Cilicia, a Greek city 
taking rank for culture with Athens and Alexandria. Here, as the 
free-born son of a Roman citizen, Saul, who in accordance with 
Roman custom bore also the name of Paul, spent his youth. How 
much he must have seen and heard and even participated in of 
what went to make up the characteristic life of the time will be 
best understood by reference to the case of those, of whom there 
must be not a few among the readers of this REVIEW, who as the sons 
of missionaries have spent their childhood in China or India, let us 
say. Do what missionaries may to shield their children from con- 
tamination by heathenism, they cannot keep them from associa- 
tion with it. Children of missionaries learn the language of the 
country often before they learn English; they become familiar 
with its customs as perhaps their parents are never able to do; 
the outward aspects of its life, industrial, political, religious, are 
every-day matters to them; and if God leads them, as He has so 
often done, to take up the missionary calling themselves, they find 
that they enjoy in their work almost incalculable advantage over 
those, no matter how able and earnest, who come upon the field 
for the first time as grown men or women. 

But Saul did not remain always in Tarsus. When he had mas- 
tered the trade of tent-making—and we may ask whether he could 
so well have supported himself in Corinth or Ephesus had he 
been a fisherman—he was sent to Jerusalem to receive his Jewish 
education under the most noted rabbi of the time. Here he made 
so great a name for ability, piety and zeal that he became a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin, and when the Christians began to make 
headway was honored with a special commission to put down this 
heresy. How this Pharisee became a Christian; how this perse- 
cutor became a preacher and an apostle ; how this brilliant young 
rabbi was led to use the training he had received from Gamaliel in 
proving that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ of prophecy ; how 
this traveled Jew from Tarsus came to be able to say that from 
Jerusalem round about to Illyricum he had fully preached the 
Gospel of God; how this Cilician tent-maker found it possible to 
live a year and a half in Corinth and three years in Ephesus and 
at the same time make the Gospel he preached without cost to 
those that heard, thus putting himself in striking and favorable 
contrast to the self-seeking Judaizing teachers who opposed him ; 
how this favorite pupil of a great teacher was able to gather 
about him a band of devoted disciples whom he trained to take 
up and carry on his work ; how this Roman citizen saved himself 
from being scourged unlawfully by Claudius Lysias and secured a 
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change of venue from Porcius Festus to the emperor himself; how 
this son of cultured Tarsus was able to dispute with Stoic and 
Epicurean philosophers at Athens and to clinch his arguments with 
a line from the hymn of Cleanthes the Stoic—all this is familiar, 
and in all this is to be seen the special training of Paul as a mis- 
sionary. 

And not only did God train Paul for this work, but He gave 
him unmistakable evidences of His providential control over both 
him and his work. As it was Jesus Himself who appeared to 
Paul in the way and laid on him the Great Commission, so it was 
the Holy Ghost who, in some mysterious but indubitable way, said 
to the Church at Antioch, ‘‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work to which I have called them’ (Acts xiii. 2). It was 
the Lord Himself who, when the apostle went up to Jerusalem for 
the first time after his conversion, said to him, ‘‘ Depart—this is 
not your sphere of labor—I will send thee far hence unto the Gen- 
tiles ’’ (xxii. 17-21); who by His Spirit hedged up the way when 
Paul would have entered Bithynia, and forbade him to tarry in 
Asia, but led him down to Troas to find the explanation of this 
mysterious guidance in the vision that summoned him to carry the 
Gospel into Europe (xvi. 6-10); who, in Corinth, when the Jews 
opposed themselves and blasphemed, addressed him in a vision, 
‘* Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: for I am with 
thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee: for I have much 
people in this city ’’ (xviii. 9, 10); whose angel. stood by him on 
the foundering ship to assure him that as he had testified for Him 
in Jerusalem, so should he do also at Rome (xxvii. 23, 24); who, 
when all else had forsaken him, as he made his defense before 
Cesar, stood by him and strengthened him, and delivered him 
out of the mouth of the lion (2 Tim. iv. 16, 17). 

Such was the problem of missions in the apostolic age. A 
world given over to Paganism, unspeakably corrupt in its morals ; 
a world in which false philosophies, the power of long-established 
religious and social customs, the self-interest of all those who made 
gain whether of money or of influence out of heathenism, Roman 
political policy, and Jewish rancor, stood ready to make common 
cause against the Gospel; and yet a world wonderfully made 
ready, physically, politically, intellectually, religiously for the 
introduction of a new faith: a Church feeble, despised, divided 
within itself on questions vital to missionary success, and always 
containing an element hostile to missionary effort; and yet a 
Church prepared by the hand of God, wonderfully led to true con- 
ceptions of missionary duty, furnished with a leader who was as 
obviously prepared for the place he was to fill as was Moses for the 
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leadership of the people at the Exodus or David to sit upon the 
throne of Israel, and—what was more than all—a Church to which 
was being manifestly fulfilled the promise that was spoken in the 
same breath with the bidding to make disciples of all the nations, 
‘* Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

When we turn from apostolic to modern times, and ask what is 
the problem of missions, it seems at first sight that all the con- 
ditions have changed. The world is vastly larger; its map has 
been redrawn ; in place of the orbis terrarum of the ancients we 
have a mighty globe one-half of which was all unknown in the 
days of Paul. Nor is the world any longer under the control of 
one political power. Christendom and heathendom alike are 
divided into many nations, each with its strongly marked nation- 
ality and well-compacted political structure. And what is still 
more strikingly in contrast to the condition of things in the first 
century, the civilization, the culture, the political sagacity, the 
military strength is arrayed not on the side of heathenism, but on 
that of Christianity. 

And as the modern world seems utterly different from the an- 
cient, so the modern Church presents an entirely different aspect. 
The Church is now the dominant power in the civilized world ; 
numbers, learning, wealth, political influence, all are hers. It 
would seem, therefore, that there could be no real analogy between 
the apostolic and the modern problems of missions. And yet 
there is such an analogy, and it is not of a superficial sort. The 
opposition which a century ago was offered by heathenism to the 
Gospel was of the same sort, and sprang from the same sources as 
that which was encountered by the primitive Christians. Great 
as the Church of the eighteenth century was in numbers and power, 
she had for the most part lost the missionary impulse, and it had 
to be renewed within her by a providential and spiritual discipline 
very like that which we have traced in the Acts of the Apostles. 
For modern missions, as well as for apostolic, God brought in a 
‘* fullness of the times,’’ and when once the work had been entered 
upon there were given evidences as convincing, almost as striking, 
as those given to Peter and Paul, that they who obey the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Go, disciple the nations,” have also the fulfillment of the 
promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway.”’ 

Glance first at the difficulties in the way of modern missions. 
There is no need to draw in detail on these pages the dark picture 
of present-age heathenism. In its great outlines, in many of its 
minutiz, it is more or less familiar to us all. Its false faiths, Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Shamanism, 
Fetichism, in their protean shapes; the false philosophies with 
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which these are inseparably intertwined; the multitude of its 
gods ; its idolatries; its hold upon the intellectual, social, political 
life of the peoples; its shameless untruth and dishonesty ; its foul 
impurities ; its horrid cruelties, many of them practiced under the 
sanctions of religion; its hopeless miseries; its pride; its entire 
absorption in the present and the seen—the story of all this, in 
whole or in part, has been told often. The point of present inter- 
est is that the obstacles to the entrance and progress of the king- 
dom of Christ presented by this heathenism of to-day are substan- 
tially the same as those which the heathenism of the Roman empire 
offered to the efforts of the apostles. There is the same preoccu- 
pation of the soil against the truth. The minds and hearts of the 
heathen are not tabule rase for the reception of the Gospel. 
Thought, feeling, belief, habit, character, are already shaped by 
the power of false religion. And these religions of the heathen 
world have held unbroken sway for centuries. They have influ- 
enced scores of successive generations. The influences of heredity 
and environment have wrought along the lines of religion until it 
is scarcely too much to say that a Chinaman is a Confucianist or a 
Hindu an idolater not merely by practice, but by nature. The 
one worships at the ancestral tablet, the other falls before the 
image of Vishnu or Kali not simply from conviction or training, 
but as it were by a law of his being. 

And while heathenism is thus interwoven with the very fibre of 
the man, it is also making constant appeal to him from without. 
Its outward signs—its temples and shrines, its charms, its priests, 
its pageants, its ceremonies are ever before his eyes. Did he 
wish to do so, he could never put himself beyond the sound of its 
prayers, its incantations, its tinkling bells, its booming gongs, the 
piercing cries of its victims. Every relation he sustains in life— 
as a son, a brother, a husband, a father—is under its spell. Every 
event of his history—his birth, the giving of the name he bears, 
the first cutting of his hair, his education, his passage from boy- 
hood to manhood, his betrothal, his marriage, the beginnings of 
his journeys, the sowing of his seed, the harvesting of his crops, 
his social pleasures, his business undertakings, his disasters, his 
successes, his domestic joys and sorrows, his sicknesses, his bereave- 
ments—is associated with some recognition of the faith he acknowl- 
edges. 

But heathenism to day, like heathenism of old, has not only 
its fortress, deep-founded, high-walled, moat-encompassed ; it has 
also its army of defenders. It has not merely philosophies, but 
philosophers ; not merely religions, but religionists. The opposi- 
tion which John Elot encountered from Indian powwows, which 
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led him on one occasion to say in reply to their threats, ‘‘ I am 
about the work of the great God, and my God is with me, so that 
I neither fear you nor all the sachems in the country,’’ is but a 
type of that which the priests and sacred men of heathenism have 
everywhere and always offered to the missionary. Thus, for 
example, Duff wrote from India of the tumult of opposition raised 
by the first conversions among the Brahmans: ‘‘ The whole strength 
of Hinduism in the metropolis of India has been mustered against 
Christianity and its missionaries. Rajas and Zemindars, Baboos 
and Brahmans have all combined, counseled and plotted together. 
An eyewitness at one of the great Sabbath meetings, at which not 
less than two thousand were present, assured me that several hun- 
dreds consisted of Brahmans, who, at times, literally wept and 
sobbed, and audibly cried out, saying, ‘that the religion of 
Brahma was threatened with destruction, and that unless energetic 
measures were taken, their vocation would soon be at an end.’ ” * 
Who can fail to note the analogy with the scene in the theatre at 
Ephesus, and the exact coincidence of the double solicitude of the 
Brahmans with that expressed by Demetrius, ‘‘And not only is 
there danger that this our trade come into disrepute, but also that 
the temple of the great goddess Diana be made of no account, and 
that she should even be deposed from her magnificence, whom all 
Asia and the world worshippeth ” (Acts xix. 23ff.). And as if to 
make the parallel complete, we read further (Life of Duff, ii, 68ff.) 
that, as Paul’s friends among the asiarchs begged him not to adven- 
ture himself into the theatre, so a young civilian, Mr. Seton- Karr, 
wrote to Dr. Duff informing him that there was a conspiracy among 
the wealthy Baboos to hire ruffians to maltreat him, and begging 
him not to go out at night, nor, when he did go out, to return by 
the same way. Let us recall too, how more recently the sacred 
men of Tanna plotted to secure the assassination of Dr. John G. 
Paton, and being thwarted in this, proposed to kill him by Nahak 
or sorcery ; how when Mackay of Uganda read the Bible to King 
Mtesa and his court, Arab moollahs, Koran in hand, were present 
to withstand him, as Elymas withstood Paul in the court of Sergius 
Paulus; how in Japan the forces of Buddhism have been rallied 
to oppose the progress of Christianity ; how in India the Brahmo 
Somaj and the Arya Somaj have refurbished Hinduism, purged it 
of some of its absurdities and excesses, adopted the very methods 
of the missionaries, issuing tracts, writing hymns, employing itin- 
erating agents, even holding prayer meetings: and it will be evident 
that to-day no less than in the first century heathen religionists 
have been quick to scent the danger with which the new faith 
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threatens the old, and to stir themselves to maintain their hold 
upon their votaries. 

Then there has been mighty resistance to modern missions on 
secular and commercial grounds. This has often been offered by 
heathen, quite as often by nominal Christians who have desired to 
make gain of them; but whether offered by the one or the other, 
the motive is the same as that of the owners of the demoniac girl 
of Philippi and of Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen at Ephesus— 
they see that “‘ the hope of their gains is gone,’’ that “ their craft is 
in danger, whereby they get their wealth.’’ It was on this princi- 
ple that the East India Company shut Carey out of Calcutta and 
drove Judson to Burmah, and, in spite of pressure of growing public 
sentiment in England and repeated changes in its charter, main- 
tained a hostile attitude toward missions until the close of its 
history. On like grounds the officers of the Danish East India 
Company at Tranquebar derided the labors of Ziegenbalg and at 
last threw him into prison, where he remained four months ‘‘ in con- 
finement so close that no outsider could gain access to him,” and 
“during the first month was denied even the use of pen and ink.”’* 
In like manner English Baptist missionaries to the West Indies were 
in 1831 arrested and tried on the charge of inciting the slaves to in- 
surrection. So David Livingstone found his plans thwarted and his 
way blocked by the Portuguese, both on the east coast of Africa 
and on the west, who saw that he was determined to break up their 
lucrative traffic in slaves. So still the Arab slave-traders and the 
German and American rum-traders are the virulent enemies of 
missions to the Dark Continent. And not only commercial inter- 
est, but government policy has raised opposition to the missionary. 
It is not for the true religion only that kings have been nursing 
fathers and queens nursing mothers. What David prophesied in 
the second Psalm has been often fulfilled in the history of modern 
missions. It was by imperial decree that China was so long kept 
closed to the entrance of the Gospel, and that sentence of death 
was proclaimed against any follower of Jesus who should venture 
to set foot in Japan. It was a heathen queen who summoned and 
for twenty-five years directed, with almost Satanic energy, all the 
forces of heathenism for the extirpation of the Christian Church 
in Madagascar. It is the espousal of the Mohammedan cause by 
the Turkish government that, from the day that Pliny Fisk and 
Levi Parsons began their work until now, has been the chief obsta- 
cle to the progress of the Gospel in that empire; and recent 
terrible events have only made it evident with what special knowl- 
edge Dr. James S. Dennis was speaking when four years ago he 
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said, ‘‘ The policy of the Turkish government has been increas- 
ingly inimical and aggressive in its attacks upon mission work. It 
has endeavored to close schools, to’ suppress literature, to deal a 
staggering blow to the rising ascendency of the awakening Chris- 
tian element of the empire The story of Moslem and Chris- 
tian has a pathetic past, and it has also its stirring present. An 
acute and startling phase of this conflict is hastening on. The 
Christian has the providence of God, the power of education, the 
inspiration of a religious reformation, the impulse and stir of mod- 
ern thought, the public sentiment of the age, and the sympathies 
of Christendom on his side. He has a haughty and long-dominant 
foe to deal with, and the immemorial ascendency of the Moslem 
will never yield without a desperate struggle.’’ * 

Nor should we forget, in forming our conception of the modern 
problem of missions, that, in face of such difficulties, the Protes- 
tant Church, from Luther to Carey, was not ready for missionary 
effort. The Church as a whole was great and powerful, but that 
portion of it which at first had any thought of missionary duty or 
privilege was feeble and despised. We may explain the fact as we 
will, but we cannot deny it, that neither Luther nor Calvin had 
any thought of converting the heathen. Perhaps it was because 
they and their associates were too deeply involved in the contro- 
versies that had arisen within the Church itself and the moment- 
ous questions of doctrine and policy that were pressing for adjust- 
ment. It has been suggested also that, so far as Luther is con- 
cerned, a mistaken eschatology, which led him to look for the 
speedy end of the world, may have operated to prevent him from 
thinking of missions. Unquestionably the fact that at that time 
exploration and commerce were in the hands of Romish nations, 
Portugal and Spain particularly, and that therefore the stimulus 
to missions which actual contact with heathen peoples gives to 
missions was denied to Protestantism, had much to do with this 
apathy. But the fact of this apathy remains. The sixteenth 
century passed away, and except the abortive effort of Admiral 
de Coligny to plant a Christian colony in Brazil and the equally 
unfruitful attempt of Gustavus Vasa for the enlightenment of the 
Laplanders, the Protestant Church did nothing in obedience to the 
Great Command. 

But God was in His Church. In 1632 Peter Heyling of Lubeck 
was stirred up to go forth to ‘Abyssinia. In 1664 Ernest Von 
Welz published his call for the formation of ‘‘ a special society 
by which with divine help our evangelical religion may be dif- 
fused.” The missionary character of this publication may be seen 
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from the three questions which in it Von Welz proposed to the 
German Church. ‘‘ Is it right for us Christians to monopolize the 
Gospel? Is it right that when we have so many students of theol- 
ogy among us, we do not urge them to labor in other parts of the 
vineyard? Is it right that we spend so much money on luxuries 
and have no thought of spending any for the diffusion of the Gos- 
pel?’? * But Von Welz was only vox clamantis in deserto. It 
was not until the Puritans were driven to New England and con- 
tact with the Indians awoke missionary impulses in the hearts of 
John Eliot and the Mayhews, and the story of their labors and suc- 
cesses was sent back, that the Church in the older lands showed any 
effective missionary zeal. Eliot for many years received a salary, 
first of £20, afterward of £50, from the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, which was created by Cromwell and the Long 
Parliament. 

And as in apostolic times God not only made use of persecu- 
tion to scatter the disciples over unevangelized regions, but 
also subsidized the commerce which the needs of Rome had 
created to the spread of the Gospel, so in the seventeenth century 
He made the commercial and colonizing enterprises of the day 
minister to the cause of missions. Alongside the English efforts 
on behalf of the Indians in America must be placed Dutch mis- 
sions in the East. The Dutch Kast India Company was chartered 
in 1594. In 1622, Anthony Waleus, professor in the University of 
Leyden, at the request of the directors of the company, drew up the 
plan of a missionary training-school which should furnish chaplains 
and missionaries. Walus himself became principal of the new 
institution, which, however, lasted but ten years and graduated 
only twelve alumni. In 1627 Grotius wrote his celebrated work, 
De Veritate Religionis Christiane, to serve as a handbook for the 
Dutch missionaries in their controversies with the heathen. Under 
the fostering care of the company, missionary operations were 
carried on, with much outward success, but by lamentably mis- 
taken methods and therefore with small permanent result, in For- 
mosa, southern India, Ceylon, the Moluccas, and other parts of 
the Kast. 

The eighteenth century in England and Germany was a time of 
widespread spiritual declension. Deism and rationalism were 
exerting their poisonous influence. Yet the divine hand was lead- 
ing the Church forward along the path of missions. Through the 
Pietists and Moravians on the Continent, and by means of the 
Wesleyan revival in England, God was fostering the mission spirit 
and raising up men for the work. When, in 1705, Liitke, court 
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chaplain of Frederick IV of Denmark, was hidden by his royal 
master to look out missionaries for the Danish colony in Tranque- 
bar, former association of Liitke with Spener in Berlin led him to 
apply to the latter’s successor in the leadership of the Pietist 
movement, Francke of Halle. It was at the very time when Bar- 
tholomew Ziegenbalg, son of a pious mother, had been impelled by 
Francke’s instructions to reflect deeply on the question of his per- 
sonal duty to go forth to the heathen. The call of Liitke for 
missionaries came to his awakened hedrt as did the knock of the 
messengers of Cornelius to the soul of Peter meditating on the 
vision of the great sheet. It was the voice of God, and Ziegen- 
balg and his friend Pliitschau at once offered themselves for the 
new enterprise. And as at first, so afterward; the Tranquebar 
mission, while carried on under the auspices of the Danish king 
and supported mainly by contributions from Denmark, drew its 
missionaries chiefly from the Pietist seminary at Halle, and is 
therefore known as the Danish-Halle mission. 

Pietism was destined also to render another memorable contribu- 
tion to the growth of missionary movement within the Protestant 
Church. Count Zinzendorf, trained in childhood by his grand- 
mother and his aunt, the former a friend of Spener and both ardent 
Pietists, receiving the beginnings of his education at Francke’s 
school in Halle—Count Zinzendorf, as the head of the community 
at Herrnhut, and later bishop of the revived Church of the United 
Brethren, inaugurated the first purely missionary enterprise to be 
undertaken by a Protestant Church as such. In 1722 the Bohe- 
mian refugees settled at Herrnhut. In 1731 Zinzendorf visited 
Copenhagen, and there saw and heard two Eskimo youths whom 
Hans Egede had sent home from Greenland. There he saw 
also Anthony, a Negro from the West Indies, who belonged to 
the household of a Swedish nobleman. This black man informed 
some of the brethren from Herrnhut who had accompanied Zinzen- 
dorf, and among them David Nitschmann, that while yet in the 
West Indies he had earnestly desired to know the way of salvation. 
In Copenhagen he had found the knowledge which he longed for 
and had been baptized, and now he poured out to these new-found 
friends his anxious desire that God would send some one to instruct 
his countrymen, the Negro slaves of St. Thomas, and particularly 
his own sister, who had been like himself a seeker after God. 
Zinzendorf was deeply impresséd and the missionary impulses he 
had received at Halle were greatly quickened. On his return to 
Herrnhut he rehearsed the Negro’s story to the assembled breth- 
ren, and shortly after, by the Count’s invitation, Anthony himself 
came to Herrnhut and told his tale. This was on July 29, 1731. 
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A year later—August 21, 1732—David Nitschmann and Leonard 
Dober set out from Herrnhut for St. Thomas. So in God’s provi- 
dence the Eskimo and the Negro became the men of Macedon to 
call the Moravian Church to its grand work of missions. Dober 
and Nitschmann were the advance-guard of that noble army 
which, from the same centre, was to go out to Greenland and 
Labrador and Alaska, to many tribes of our own Indians, to Cen- 
tral and South America, and to several districts of the Dark 
Continent. By the Moravians also, by Christian David especially, 
John Wesley was deeply influenced, and out of the Methodist 
revival, through John Newton and Thomas Scott, came at last 
William Carey, Andrew Fuller, John Ryland, and the dawn of 
‘* the century of missions.” 

And now we must use the space left to us to see how the world 
no less truly than the Church was made ready for missions. The 
story is as old as Carey ; we may do well to let him tell it, prefac- 
ing only that it was Captain Cook’s journals of his voyages to the 
South Seas, published in 1777, that first drew Carey’s attention to 
the heathen world and led him at a later time to select Tahiti as 
the intended scene of his missionary efforts. Having in his 
Inquiry proved that the Great Commission was still binding, and 
having surveyed the state of the heathen world, Carey addresses 
himself to what he knew would seem to many the insuperable 
difficulties in the way of carrying the Gospel to the heathen. 
‘‘And first,” he says, ‘‘ as to their distance from us, whatever 
objections might have been made on that ground before the inven- 
tion of the mariners’ compass, nothing can be alleged for it with 
any color of plausibility in the present age. Men can now sail 
with as much certainty through the great South Sea as they can 
through the Mediterranean or any lesser sea. Yea, and Providence 
seems in a manner to invite us to the trial, for there are to our 
knowledge trading companies whose commerce lies in many places 
where these barbarians dwell. At one time or other ships are sent 
to visit places of more recent discovery, and to explore parts the 
most unknown; and every fresh account of their ignorance or 
cruelty should call forth our pity and excite us to concur with 
providence in seeking their eternal good. Scripture likewise seems 
to point out this method. ‘Surely the isles shall wait for me; the 
ships of Tarshish first, to bring my sons from far, their silver and 
their gold with them, unto the name of the Lord thy God’ (Isa. Ix. 9). 
This seems to imply that in the time of the glorious increase of 
the Church, in the latter days (of which the whole chapter is 
undoubtedly a prophecy) commerce shall subserve the spread of 
the Gospel. The ships of Tarshish were trading vessels, which 
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made voyages for traffic to various parts; thus much therefore 
must be meant by it, that navigation, especially that which is ecm- 
mercial, shall be one great means of carrying on the work of God.”* 
The mariner’s compass, geographical discoveries, the great trading 
companies and colonizing movements of his time—these seemed to 
William Carey to invite the Church to the enterprise upon which 
his heart was set. 

Thinking so he was only thinking God’s thoughts after Him. 
Nothing can now be more certain than that in just such ways God 
was making it not only possible, but as it were inevitable, that the 
Protestant Church should undertake the evangelization of the world. 
Attention has already been directed to the fact that one great 
reason why the Reformation did not immediately issue in Protes- 
tant missions was that at that time exploration, commerce, the 
mastery of the seas, belonged to Catholic Portugal and Spain. 
But these nations none the less had their function to perform in 
preparing the way for Protestant missions. It was theirs to dis- 
cover and map out the field. During the half century that 
preceded and the half century that followed 1517, Portugal occu- 
pied a position of influence in the affairs of Europe and the world 
such as she had never held before nor was to hold again. A 
brilliant company of navigators was carrying her banner to every 
part of the world. In 1486 Bartolomeu Diaz doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope. In 1497 Vasco Da Gama discovered that by this 
same cape lay the way to India. In 1595 the first Portuguese 
viceroy was sent to India. In 1500 Cabral discovered and took 
possession of Brazil. The sixteenth century was also the period of 
greatest power and glory for Spain, the most intensely Catholic of 
the nations of Europe. Following the great achievement of Colum- 
bus, Spain made ever-increasing conquests in the New World, until 
she numbered Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, Peru, Chile, 
Cuba, and San Domingo among her dependencies. And as this was 
the era of the dominance of Portugal and Spain, so it was the era 
of Roman Catholic missions. The Society of Jesus was founded in 
1534; in 1542 Francis Xavier landed at Goa in India; in 1552 he 
died on an island off the coast of China. 

But with the close of the sixteenth century the hegemony of the 
seas began to pass from Catholic to Protestant hands. During the 
reign of Elizabeth the great English navigators—Frobisher, Drake, 
Hawkins—made their appearance. In 1576 Frobisher sailed in 
search of a northwest passage to India. Three years later Drake 
circumnavigated the globe. In the same year Thomas Stevens 
visited Goa and sent home to England a narrative of his travels 


*Smith’s Life of William Carey, p. 35. 
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which attracted wide attention. In 1588 the destruction of 
the Armada gave token that England was henceforth to super- 
sede Spain as the mistress of the seas. And along with Eng- 
land another Protestant country, the Netherlands, came rapidly 
forward as a commercial and naval power. As a part of Spain 
the Dutch people had enjoyed their full share of the wealth 
which flowed in from the Spanish possessions in India and 
America. When the attempt of Philip II to force the Catholic 
faith upon them led them to assert their independence, 
they revenged themselves by ousting Spanish and Portuguese 
traders in the East and West Indies. The English East India 
Company had been chartered in the year 1600. The Dutch Kast 
India Company was organized in 1602. In 1616, the Danes, 
another Protestant people, acquired possessions in Tranquebar and 
Serampore, the former of which places was to become the field of 
the Danish-Halle mission and the latter to furnish to William 
Carey, denied by his own countrymen entrance to Calcutta, a foot- 
hcld for the prosecution of his great work. And as in the Kast, 
sointhe West. Jamestown, 1608; Plymouth, 1620; New Am- 
sterdam, 1614; Surinam, 1622-—these are the proofs that in the 
New World also Protestant England and Protestant Holland were 
beginning to contest supremacy with Catholic Portugal and most 
Catholic Spain. And out of the contact with heathenism which 
was the result of these commercial and colonizing enterprises on 
the part of Protestant peoples arose, as we have seen, the earliest 
Protestant missions. The mariner’s compass, geographical discov- 
ery, the great trading companies and colonizing movements of his 
time—these, as has already been remarked, seemed to William 
Carey to be the great providential indications that the hour for 
missions to the heathen had struck. And now it is plain that he 
was right. For if we should add to the mariner’s compass that 
great invention of which he and his associates at Serampore 
were to make such mighty use, the printing press, and that other 
which under the hands of James Watt the Englishman and Robert 
Fulton the American was to make the earth so small, we should 
have from the pen of the father of nineteenth-century missions a 
brief but comprehensive statement of that which made the latter- 
day ‘‘ fullness of the times.’’ 


Princeton, N. J. CHALMERS MARTIN. 





V. 


THE BIBLICAL USAGE OF “SOUL” AND 
“SPIRIT.” 


HE question as to the constitution of human nature is of 
abiding interest and importance, and any light which can be 
thrown upon it must be welcome. A careful study of the words 
“soul” and ‘‘spirit,” as used in the Old and New Testaments, will 
show that, according to the Scriptures, man is a spirit in vital 
union with a body, and that there is no Scriptural basis for the 
view that he is body, soul and spirit. 

At the outset it may be noted that our English usage of ‘‘ soul ’’ 
and ‘‘ spirit’’ is doubtless largely derived from the use of the Greek 
words in the New Testament, which is due to their usage in the 
Septuagint, which is, in turn, a reproduction of the Old Testament 
use of the Hebrew terms—nephesh being rendered by ¢vz7% and 
ruach by zvedpa. Hence it is important to note that the Old 
Testament usage is not doctrinal, didactic and exact, but largely 
indefinite, general, popular; and that this is also the character of 
the usage in the Septuagint and New Testament, except as the 
usage may be modified according to the law of progress. Such 
modification does take place, as we shall point out at length. The 
change is such as is common to all words as they pass from their 
derivative to their conventional meaning. Originally the Hebrew 
words meant ‘‘ breath’’ or ‘‘ wind.’’ They both consequently 
were used to denote the immaterial part of our being-—nephesh 
denoting this, generally, as animating the body, and ruach pre- 
senting it in its immaterial aspect, and hence, by a further step, 
denoting it as rational. This distinction is not, however, strictly 
observed, and the words are largely used interchangeably. The 
change in the usage, as we trace it throughout Scripture, is that - 
nephesh and guy74 are less and less used in the sense of ‘‘ the 
animating principle of the body,’’ and become almost exclusively 
expressive of our rational spirit, while zvedza is employed to denote 
this as renewed by the Holy Spirit. This acquired or developed 
use of the terms does not become one of technical accuracy ; the 
usage retains its popular character. The point to be especially 
noted is that any possible intimation of a threefold entity in our 
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being, ‘‘ body, soul and spirit,’? which may have seemed to have 
been given by the derivative meaning of the terms, has totally 
disappeared. However it may have been with the terms origin- 
ally, and whatever subordinate meaning they may have, in the 
New Testament the word for the rational part of our being is ¢vz7, 
‘* soul,’’ and the word for that soul renewed by the Holy Spirit is 
zvedua, when this word refers to man. All this will appear as we 
proceed. 

We thus present the Old Testament usage: 1. Ruach and 
nephesh originally mean breath, or wind—ruach decidedly and 
emphatically, nephesh to a less degree. Ruach means to take a 
full breath so as to enlarge the breast, hence open, free air, wind, 
strong wind: Ps. xviii. 15, ‘‘At the blast of the breath of thy 
nostrils ;?’ 1 Kgs. xix. 11, ‘‘A great and strong wind rent the 
mountains.’’ Nephesh is restricted to respiration, exhalation. 
Hence it comes that ruach is the superior word; and, as breath, or 
wind, is the emblem of the immaterial; both words are no doubt 
employed to designate it, rwach in a superior manner, nephesh in 
an inferior. 2. Ruach being the superior, designates God, angels 
and the rational part of man. 3. Ruach also designates the whole 
immaterial part of man, as comprehending the rational part and 
the principle of animal life; though not as often as nephesh does, 
as would naturally be expected from what has been said of the 
character of ruach. 4. Ruach still further, though not frequently, 
designates the animating principle both of man and beast: Gen. 
vi. 17, ‘‘ All flesh wherein is the breath of life ;” vii. 15, Ps. 
civ. 29, Ece. iii. 19, 21, ‘‘ Spirit of the beast goeth downward.” 
5. It is evident that: (a) Nephesh is the common word for the 
animating principle of man and beast. (6) It denotes the whole 
man, soul and body: Gen. xii. 5, ‘‘And the souls they had 
gotten.” (c) It designates also, and is the common word for, the 
whole immaterial part of man, as comprehending both the principle 
of animal life and the rational spirit. (d) Still further, nephesh 
denotes distinctly the rational spirit, and possibly more frequently 
than ruach does: Deut. iv. 29, ‘‘ Seek him with all thy soul ;” 
Ps. civ. 1, ‘‘ Bless the Lord,O my soul.” Scholars differ in 
referring passages to this or the next head. (e) With a personal 
prefix it is put very frequently for ‘‘I myself,’’ ‘thou thyself,” 
as in English ‘‘ self’’ is from soul; and as a paraphrase for the 
personal pronoun, ‘‘ my soul,’’ ‘‘ me,’’ “myself,” I.” As thus 
used it refers to the rational spirit: ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul;” 
and is employed even of God: ‘‘ Mine elect, in whom my soul 
delighteth ” (Isa. xlii. 1). In the change of the meaning of 
nephesh in this direction, we have the proof that the word was 
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largely used to denote the rational spirit—so distinctly so that 
both man an1 God use it to denote their highest personality. Just 
as we have in the use of nephesh to mean the dead body of a 
man, the proof that on the oiher hand this word is used to denote 
bodily life (Num. vi. 6). 

The frequent use of nephesh, as in the Psalms, in the sense of 

the rational spirit, or of ‘‘ I,” not only refers to the rational spirit, 
but to it in the most exalted exercise of its powers, that of fellow- 
ship with God, as for example in Ps. xlii, ‘‘ So panteth my soul 
after thee, O God;’’ “ My soul thirsteth for God ;”’ ‘‘ O my soul, 
hope thou in God” (Ps. ciii); ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul,” 
etc., etc. Indeed, nephesh, we may say, invariably includes the 
ational spirit. There are three senses in which, as applied to 
man, it is almost exclusively used, viz., Life, Person, Rational 
Spirit. As expressing the animating principle of the body, it 
denotes the life of man’s body ; not animal, but human life, often 
involving such life in its highest aspect. Denoting the whole man, 
body and soul, it means the human individual, or person. And, 
moreover, it distinctly designates the rational spirit in all its 
various activities, including most frequently its highest exercise, 
communion with God, and is used of God Himself. The actual 
fact in regard to nephesh evidently is that, being at the outset the 
inferior, it rose towards ruach and is used more and more fre- 
quently and distinctly to denote the rational spirit, eminently so 
in the Psalms. 

There are two words for the rational spirit, the superior designat- 
ing it on the side of God and angels and seldom otherwise ; the 
inferior designating it on this same side, and also on that of the 
animating principle of the body. And as the same word nephesh 
is used to denote the rational spirit and the principle of our bodily 
life, the former becoming more and more the meaning of the word, 
it is evident that the corresponding doctrine is that the rational 
spirit is the animating principle of the body; these are one and 
the same, as also appears from the fact that the animating principle 
is at times included in the meaning even of ruach. Or it may be 
said the human nephesh has rational attributes ascribed to it, while 
the nephesh of animals has not: the former, therefore, is a rational 
spirit. At all events, the only progress observable in the use of 
nephesh is away from its derivative and inferior meaning, and not 
in the direction of a more definite expression of it. It is certainly 
impossible that the word which men, in their daily conversation 
and throughout their literature, used to designate themselves, when 
speaking of their lives, their persons, their thoughts, purposes, 


wishes, joys, sorrows, love, fears, heroism, ambitions, hopes, their 
17 
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aspirations after the spiritual and divine, and their communion with 
God, should have as its peculiar and sharply defined meaning 
animal life. 

Entering now upon the study of the New Testament usage of 
neha and ¢vz7, we find our conclusions the more eviaently true. 
As we have endeavored to show, there is no progress towards a 
more distinct, doctrinal discrimination between the terms, but 
rather a movement in the opposite direction, 7¢. e., towards an 
assimilation of the two words. We think it is apparent that this 
movement, so far from being reversed in the New Testament, is 
further advanced, and that zvedna and ¢vz7%, instead of being there 
used more distinctly as designating two different entities, are drawn 
closer than ever together-—yvz7 becoming, together with zedpa, the 
term for the rational spirit of man. We must ask, therefore, what 
is the usage of psuche in the New Testament ? 

1. Psuche alone is used for the life of animals. In this way, how- 
ever, it is used only twice in the whole New Testament: Rev. viii. 
and xvi. 3, ‘‘ Every living crea- 


’ 


9, ‘*Creatures which had life ;’ 
ture died in the sea.’’ This use, therefore, may be disregarded. 

2. Psuche is used to denote human life: e. g., Matt. ii. 20, 
‘© Which sought the young child’s life.’ It is to be observed, 
however, that as thus used the word occurs only about forty-one 
times, and, as some of these are repetitions, the number is reduced 
to about twenty-five times for the whole New Testament. Still 
further, human life is essentially that of a rational being ; it is this 
which distinguishes it from animal life; and to take human life is 


to separate the immortal, rational spirit from the body, to send it 
out of this world. Man’s death is his exit into eternity. This is 
the universal conception. Hence when psuche is used to denote 
the life of man, it must largely refer to the rational spirit. 'This 
appears very clearly from some of the passages in question. For 
example, Matt. vi. 24, 25, ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life (¢vz%) 


what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life (¢vz7) more than meat and 
the body than raiment ?’’ If in the first use of the word ¢vz% 
here, the attention is directed to the physical life, it is evident that 
in the second use of it there is a transition to the higher life; the 
former we are to disregard, the latter we are to give thought to, 
and because we cannot serve God and mammon. Here is reproof 
for degrading #774 to its physical aspect. Again, Matt. xvi. 25, 
26, ‘* For whosoever will save his life (¢vz7%) shall lose it, and 
whosoever will lose his (¢vz7) life for my sake shall find it. For 
what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
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his own (¢vz7%) soul, life ? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his ¢vz7?’? Here certainly the gaining or losing of the ¢vz7% is 
something far above mere bodily life, and this conclusion is assured 
by John xii. 25: ‘* He that loveth his ¢vz7% shall lose it; and he 
that hateth his ¢vz7 in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.’’ 

And such passages as refer to the life of Christ may also be 
quoted here: Matt. xx. 28, ‘‘And to give his life (¢vz7) a ran- 
som for many ’’—the life of the Son of God: John x. 17, ‘' I 
lay down my life (¢»z77) that I might take it again.’’ Note here 
that Christ lavs down His ¢uz7j and takes His ¢vzj again. The 
death and resurrection of Christ were something far more than 
physical death and a coming to a physical life again. The ransom 
which He paid for the world’s redemption did not consist in the 
death of the body; it was the agonies of the human spirit within 
Him, which were divine because of the union in Him of God and 
man. His resurrection was not the mere taking again of the life of 
the body, for Christ arose, not with a sdpza ¢uzexs», but with a copa 
nvevpartxdy, a glorified body, animated by a glorified human spirit, 
a spirit free from the burden of a world’s iniquity. If ¢vz7 be 
restricted to man’s animal life, Christ laid down His ¢vz7, but He 
never took it again. Observe, moreover, how significant is the 
fact that the death of Christ is expressed on the one hand by His 
laying down His ¢vy7, and on the other, as in John xix. 30 and 
Luke xxiii. 46, by ‘‘ He gave up the edya,’’ saying, ‘‘ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my z<dza,.’’ The death of Christ was 
His giving up the z2dya; the resurrection of Christ was his taking 
His zvedpa again, according as He had foretold: ‘‘ I lay down my 
life and I take it again.’’ As applied to Christ, ¢vz7% includes His 
rational life, and even His life as the Incarnate Son of God. Even 
the centurion at the cross witnesses to this, when he said, ‘‘ Truly 
this man was the Son of God.”’ 

These passages of Scripture, taken separately, may appear to 
some to carry very little weight; but taken together and along with 
the other passages which speak of human life and with the ordi- 
nary conception of the nature and worth of man’s life, the conclu- 
sion cannot be avoided that, as used to denote human life, ¢uz7 
largely includes the rational spirit and is not restricted to the prin- 
ciple of animal life in man. This is in accord with the reason 
which is given for the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,’’ 
which shows the full meaning and sacredness of man’s life, 
‘* For in the image of God made he man’”’ (Gen. ix. 6). To take 
man’s life is not only to kill the body, but also and especially to 
dishonor the image of God. ‘To sacrifice one’s life for another is 
not only to yield up the life of the body, but to go out from the 
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world, sacrificing all the blessings of earthly experience. Viewed thus, 
how full of meaning are such expressions as these, in all of which 
yvyy is used: John xv. 13, ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends ;’’ xiii. 37, ‘ Peter 
said unto him, Lord, why cannot I follow thee now? I will lay 
down my life for thy sake;’’ Acts xv. 26, ‘* Men that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’’ xx. 
24, ‘* Neither count I my life dear unto myself;’’ Rom. xvi. 4, 
‘¢ Who for my life laid down their own necks.” They did this for 
Paul's honored, useful life, a life indispensable for the advancement 
of the Church. But even if our whole conclusion be not accepted, 
this much is, at least, certain: we find no progress towards a 
more restricted use of ¢vz7, and the passages in which the word 
denotes life cannot be considered as exceptions of any moment to 
the statement, that in the New Testament ¢vz7 is almost exclu- 
sively used in the sense of the human rational spirit, or in a sense 
which includes it. 

3. The word psuche is used to denote the immaterial part of 
man. But be it observed that in all the sixty-one passages 
remaining over and above those already mentioned, in which the 
word occurs, if we omit the two disputed passages, 1 Thess. v. 23, 
‘* spirit, and soul and body,” and Heb. iv. 12, ‘‘ dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit,’’ there are only two in which ¢vz% refers to the prin- 
ciple of animal life in man, and this reference is slight and doubt- 
ful: Luke xii. 19, ‘‘ Soul ... . take thine ease, eat, drink and 
be merry ;” and Rev. xviii. 14, ‘‘ Fruits that thy soul lusted 
after.’’ Here bodily appetites are referred to, but ‘‘ soul’’ may 
denote the individuals themselves: ‘‘ I will say to my soul (to 
myself) ;’’ ‘* God said to him, This night thy soul shall be required 
of thee.’ The soul passes to judgment. At all events, it is a 
remarkable fact that these two doubtful passages are the only ones 
(unless the two in dispute be added), in which ¢vz7 may be used in 
the New Testament to designate distinctly the animal aspect of the 
immaterial part of man, and in all the rest of the remaining sixty- 
one passages ¢vyj not only includes the rational spirit with no 
special reference to the animal principle, but in a majority of two- 
thirds denotes it: (1) most distinctly and emphatically, and (2) 
often does this (a) to the positive exclusion of the animal principle, 
(6) with reference to the rational spirit in the most exalted exercise 
of its highest powers, religious experience and communion with 
God, and (c) even with reference to the glorified in heaven. 

Examples may be given as follows: (1) Distinct and emphatic : 
Matt. xi. 29, ‘* And ye shall find rest unto your souls ;’’ Matt. x. 
28, ‘* But are not able to kill the soul;’’ Matt. xxvi. 38, ‘‘ Jesus 
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said, My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death ;’’ Acts xiv. 
22, ‘‘Confirming the souls of the disciples; Acts xv. 24, 
‘‘Subverting your souls;’’ Phil. i. 27, ‘‘ With one mind 
(¢vzy) striving together for the faith of the gospel ;’’ Heb. vi. 19, 
‘* Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul;’’ Heb. x. 39, 
‘* But of them that believe to the saving of the soul ;’’ Jas. i. 
21, ‘‘ The engrafted word which is able to save your souls;’’ 1 
Peter ii. 25, ‘* But are now returned to the Shepherd and Bishop 
of your souls.’’ (2) With the positive exclusion of the animal 
principle: Matt. x. 28, ‘‘And fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul.’’ Here a contrast is made 
between the living body and the rational soul. The living body 
includes the principle of animal life and as such it is contrasted 
with the rational soul. Men may kill the former, but cannot touch 
the latter. There is no reference to the nature of the animating 
principle of the body—it matters not whether it resides in the 
body and perishes with it, or is in the rational soul in one way or 
another and survives with it. The conception is an ideal one and 
the definite thought is that men may kill our bodily life, but not 
our rational soul. Dr. J. A. Alexander says on this text, ‘‘ Their 
power extends only to the body, leaving the nobler spiritual part, 
in which the personality resides, uninjured and untouched.’’ The 
point which we make is, that in this text ¢vy7 is used to denote 
the rational soul in antithesis with the living body, that is the 
body animated by the principle of animal life, and hence this 
principle is excluded from its meaning here. John x. 24, 
‘¢ How long dost thou make us (our mind, ¢vz%» 74d) to doubt ;”’ 
Acts xiv. 2, ‘‘ Their minds evil affected against ;’’ xiv. 22, 
‘¢ Confirming the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to continue 
in the faith.’ They confirmed them in their religious experience, 
which belongs only to the rational spirit. 2 Cor. i. 23, ‘I call 
God for a record upon my soul.” Eph. vi. 6, ‘‘ Doing the will of 
God from the heart ;” Heb. xiii. 17, ‘‘ They watch for your souls,”’ 
the immortal spirit. So also, indeed, in all the passages under the 
other heads. (3) With reference to the rational spirit in the 
most exalted exercise of its highest powers, communion with God 
and religious experience: Mark xii. 30, ‘‘ Love the Lord thy God 
with all thy soul;’’ Luke i. 46, ‘‘ My soul doth magnify the 
Lord ;’? Matt. xi. 28, 29, ‘‘ Come unto me... . learn of me 

. and ye shall find rest unto your souls.’’ ‘The soul resting in 
Christ. Acts xiv. 22, ‘‘ Confirming the souls of the disciples,’’ 
in their faith in Christ; Heb. vi. 19, ‘‘ Hope we have as an 
anchor of the soul.’’ The soul’s hope in God. 1 Peter ii. 25, 
‘¢ But are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
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souls ;” 1 Peter iv. 19, ‘‘ Wherefore let them .. . . commit the 
keeping of their souls to him in well doing as unto a faithful Crea- 
tor ;” Rev. xx. 4, ‘‘ And I saw the souls of them that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus . . . . and they lived and reigned 
with Christ a thousand years.” (4) With reference to the glorified 
in heaven: Rev. vi. 9, 10, ‘‘ I saw under the altar the souls of 
them that were slain... . and they cried .... saying, How 
long, O Lord, holy and true . . . . and white robes were given to 
every one of them ;” also, Rev. xx. 4, see above; 1 Peter i. 9, 
‘* Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls ;” 
Jas. i. 21, ‘* Able to save your souls.” The saving of the soul is 
its being admitted to the glories of heaven. 

Our view may find confirmation in the usage of the English word 
‘‘ soul.”” Corresponding, as it does, to nephesh and psuche, its 
usage has without doubt been founded upon that of these words in 
Scripture. The same progress which we have observed in the 
Bible, we find in the English. Here it is so advanced that the 
word ‘‘ soul’’ has become in all our literature and conversation the 
term for the rational human spirit, for our highest personality. 
Thus we say ‘‘ soul and body,’’ ‘‘ the immortality of the soul,”’ 


‘* the salvation of the soul,’’ ‘‘ wise to win souls to Christ,” “the 
preparation of the soul for eternity,’’ ‘‘ the soul’s trust in God,”’ 


the noble soul, the generous soul, the righteous soul. We speak 
of a ransomed soul, and ‘‘ the souls of believers are at their death 
made perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass into glory.’’ 
Our hymnology is full of it. ‘Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
‘* Rise, my soul,” and so on without end. The use of the English 
word is thus given in Webster’s Dictionary: ‘‘ The spiritual, 
rational and immortal substance in man, which distinguishes him 
from brutes; that part of man which enables him to think and 
reason, and which renders him a subject of moral government. 
The immortality of the soul is a fundamental article of the Chris- 
tian faith.” In Crabb’s English Synonyms there is no comparison 
made between soul and spirit, but soul is contrasted with mind. 
It is said: ‘‘ The former (soul) is the immortal, the latter (mind) the 
mortal part of us; the former connects us with the angels; the latter 
with brutes. But when the soul turns in upon itself and creates for 
itself by abstraction, combination and deduction a world of new 
objects; it proves itself to be the most active of all principles in the 
universe ; it thus positively acts upon matter, instead of being acted 
upon by it.’’ Here again the animal principle is thoroughly, ex- 
plicitly excluded from the word ‘‘ soul.’’ There can be no doubt as 
to the use of the English word as the term for the rational and im- 
mortal part of man. 
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Having thus pointed out the usage of ‘‘ soul” in the Old and 
New Testaments and in English, which is a reflection of the Bib- 
lical, we proceed to examine three peculiar passages which are 
often claimed as proof that there is a threefold entity in man. It 
is to be noted that what is supposed to be taught in them is not 
taught elsewhere in Scripture; that these texts seem to teach it 
only because of the unusually close connection of the words soul and 
spirit; that a sufficient explanation for this can readily be given 
without reference to a threefold entity; and that these passages 
should be interpreted in the light of the usage of nephesh and 
psuche, denoting, as they do, or including the rational spirit. 

In the first of these passages—l Thess. v. 23, ‘‘And the very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God your whole 
spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless ’’—the expression 
“spirit and soul’’ is used in an ejaculatory, emotional prayer with 
no thought of any precise distinction, according to the general and 
popular character of the Scriptural usage. Moreover, Paul prays 
that God would sanctify them wholly. His desire was that they 
should be sanctified throughout their entire being, and to denote 
this he throws together, in his own rhetorical manner, the various 
terms in common use for man’s material and immaterial nature, 
and says, ‘‘ your whole spirit and soul and body.’ Bearing these 
considerations in mind, surely this text affords no ground in itself 
for the doctrine of a third entity in man, especially in view of the 
fact that, throughout the New Testament, ¢vz7 denotes or includes 
the rational spirit. The two words simply indicate different aspects 
of our immaterial being, just as those employed in Matt. xxii. 37 
do: ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all. thy mind.’’ The former text, in 
itself, no more teaches separate entities than does this latter. 

The second text can be as readily explained in a similar manner. 
It is Heb. iv. 12, “ For the word of God is quick and powerful... . 


dividing asunder the soul and spirit.’’ The passage is highly 
figurative. ‘‘ The Word of God’’ as a sharp sword makes a 
thorough search and discovery of all that is in man, of whose 


complex nature three divisions are made—‘‘ soul and _ spirit,”’ 


‘ joints and marrow,’’ ‘‘ thoughts and intents of the heart.’’ For 
the sake of svmmetry each is subdivided into two, and upon no 
special principle, and there is no more necessity for supposing 
separate entities to be indicated in one rather than in another or in 
all the subdivisions. It is a sufficient explanation of the expres- 
sion ‘‘ soul and spirit,’’ that it was used for the sake of the figure, to 
be in correspondence with the other two subdivisions, and in accord 
with the general and popular usage of the terms, and because both 
words were the common terms for the human spirit. 
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=A still further light is thrown upon these texts by the 


usage of the word ‘ spirit ’’ in the New Testament. The facts as 
to zvedua are as follows: (1) The word occurs three hundred and 
eighty-five times in the New Testament; (2) It denotes (a) God, 
(6) the Holy Spirit, (¢) good and evil spirits, (d) the human spirit, 
(+) disposition. It is to be noted as a remarkable fact that the pre- 
vailing use of the word is in reference to the Holy Spirit and His 
influences, supernatural and gracious, and that with but few excep- 
tions, when the word is used to designate the human spirit, it does 
so with reference, more or less distinct, to it as renewed by, or in 
union with, the divine or Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of Christ. 
Indeed, in the fifty-one passages in which alone out of the three 
hundred and eighty-five z»e5za denotes the human spirit, there are 
only eight in which the word designates the ordinary or natural 
human spirit apart from any reference to the divine Spirit. These 
eight are the following: Luke viii. 55, ‘‘ And her spirit came 
again ;’’ 1 Cor. v. 5, ‘To deliver such an one to Satan.... 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus ;’’ 2 Cor. 
vii. 1, ‘* Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and of the spirit ;’’ also, 1 Cor. ii. 11, ‘‘ For what man knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him ?”’ 
ver. 12, ‘* The spirit of the world ;’’ Jas. ii. 26, ‘‘ For as the 


body without the spirit is dead ;’’ James iv. 5, ‘‘ The spirit that 
dwelleth in us lusteth to envy ;’’ 1 Peter iii. 19, ‘‘ And preached 


’ 


unto the spirits in prison.’’ Even these may be reduced to 
the last five, and one of them (Jas. iv. 5) is doubtful, as it may 
refer to disposition. The first three may be regarded as having 
some reference to the human spirit under actual or prospective 
influence of the Holy Spirit. In the remaining passages out of 
the fifty-one in which zvedza refers to the human spirit, ¢. e., in 
forty-three or forty-six of them, the word denotes the spotless 
spirit of Jesus, or the renewed spirits of his people. Thus, for 
example as to the latter, Stephen in dying said, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit ’’—the spirit which made his face as an angel’s, 
when he stood before the council. Paul speaks of his zvedpa, his 
spirit, as a child and servant of Christ: Rom. i. 9, ‘‘ Whom I 
serve with my spirit.”’ He speaks of the veda of the disciples, 
the spirits of Christ’s people: Rom. viii. 16, ‘‘ The spirit itself bear- 
eth witness with our spirits ;’’ Heb. xii. 23, ‘‘ The spirits of just 
men made perfect.’’ A repeated form of apostolic benediction is 
‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit.’’ And 
so on throughout all the forty-three or forty-six passages. 

By this almost invariable use of zedza, in denoting the spirit of 
man, to designate the human spirit of Christ, or the renewed 
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spirits of Christ’s people, together with the use of ¢vy74 to denote 
the rational spirit, a beautiful light is thrown upon the two pas- 
sages of which we have been speaking. 1 Thess. v. 23, ‘‘ And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly and I pray God your 
whole regenerated spirit, rational spirit and living body be pre- 
served blameless.’’ Here we have everything, the animated body, 
the rational and the renewed spirit. The other interpretation 
separates the body and its animating principle, and makes Paul 
pray that the mere organism (the body), the animal soul and the 
rational spirit be preserved. This makes him pray for the living 
body, the rational and renewed spirit. This interpretation is 
unforced, it is legitimate, in accord with the usage of zvedya and 
¢vz7%, it is perfectly satisfactory and beautiful. Thus understood it 
does not teach a threefold entity, and by the introduction of that 
thought has its beauty destroyed and the fullness of its meaning 
seriously impaired. The other passage (Heb. iv. 12) may be inter- 
preted in the same way. It presents the sharpness of the Word of 
God which divides that which is naturally indivisible. The joints 
and marrow are essential component parts of one thing—the 
thoughts and intents of the heart are two different activities of the 
one heart—the soul and spirit, 7. e., the rational and renewed spirit 
are two different aspects of the one spirit; these otherwise insep- 
arable are parted asunder by the all-penetrating Word of God. 
With such a satisfactory explanation of these texts at hand, there 
is no reason why we should adopt another interpretation, which 
violates the usage of ¢vyy% and zvedya and teaches a doctrine found 
nowhere else in Scripture. 

The third passage to be considered is 1 Cor. xv. 44: ‘‘It is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is a 
natural body and there is a spiritual body.’’ In this text and the 
whole context, the apostle draws a contrast between the natural and 
the supernatural. This is made to appear very evident by placing 
the two in parallel columns, thus : 


THE NATURAL. THE SUPERNATURAL. 

Corruption, Incorruption. 

Dishonor, Glory. 

Weakness, Power. 

Natural (¢ozex6v) Body, Spiritual (zvevparexdyv) Body. 

Adam, | Christ. 

A living Being, ¢»77, A quickening Being, zvedna, pos- 
sessed of power to give life. 

Earthly Man, The Lord from heaven. 

Karthly Image, Heavenly Image. 


Flesh and Blood, The Kingdom of God. 
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THE NATURAL THE SUPERNATURAL. 

Sleep, ¢. e., Death, Resurrection. 

Mortal, Immortality. 

Death, Grave, Sin, Victory through our Lord Jesus 

Christ. 

Throughout this entire series the contrast is between the natural 
and the supernatural; this then is the leading thought in the text 
in question—a natural body and a supernatural body. The English 
version, retained by the revisers, is a most true and happy expres- 
sion. The ¢vyexéy body is the natural, ordinary body which we 
now have, one adapted to the present order of nature and to the 
ordinary man in the present world; and as such it is contrasted with 
the zvevpzarexdy body, which is supernatural, that is, it is not such as 
we now have, nor adapted to the ordinary man, but is of a 
superior character, adapted to the spiritual or heavenly state and 
to man as a renewed and glorified being. 

That this is the true interpretation and that reference to an 
animal principle is inadmissible admits of abundant proof. 

1. Such reference is hurtful to the contrast which runs through 
the entire series, as above mentioned, and, perhaps, even destroys 
it. There is no necessary antithesis of natural with supernatural 
in the contrast of an animal body and a body adapted to the 
rational spirit. Indeed, it is to lose sight of the leading thought 
of the context, to introduce a contrast between a body adapted to 
one part of our nature and that adapted to another part. Such 
bodies would both be natural. It is true that the ‘‘ rational body ”’ 
might be supernatural, in one point of view, but still the contrast 


between animal and rational would not be so striking, as is the an- 


tithesis of a ‘‘ body adapted to the present order of nature and to 
the ordinary man in the present world,’’ with ‘‘ a body adapted 


to the heavenly state and to man renewed and glorified.”’ 


ec ” 


2. The version is inadmissible, because it is 
untrue. Our bodies are not animal bodies. They have much in 
common with those of animals, but there is a gulf of separation 
between them—theirs are animal, ours are human, distinctly so. 
Man did not appear on earth till the Creator formed a human body 
for him. No animal body would suit him, not even that of an 


animal advanced far beyond the highest of the anthropoids. Our 


animal body 


bodies are human, because animated by and in vital union with 
and ina most wonderful manner the organs of the rational and 
immortal spirit, whose indwelling gives them a dignity and glory 
otherwise impossible, often most exalted, even god-like: by reason 
of it the countenance becomes ‘‘ the human face divine.’’ These 
present bodies of ours become in this world even ‘‘ the temples of 
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the living God.’’ It is a low and narrow view which designates 
the present body as an animal body which we leave in the grave. 
The apostle makes no reference to such. He speaks of the 
natural, ordinary human body, which in the case of the Christian 
falls asleep in Christ, and being still united to Christ rests in the 
grave till it shall come forth at the resurrection. It is still further 
inadmissible because it is connected with a false view of the 
mvevpatixdy body, and its relation to the present body. As a matter 
of fact, it is impossible that this body be one differing from our 
present bodies in that it is animated by and is especially adapted 
to the rational spirit, while this is not true of the present body ; 
for it is true of both these bodies, that they are animated by, are in 
vital union with and are the wonderfully fit organs and revelation of 
the rational spirit. Moreover, it is not true that the present body 
is ‘‘ perfectly adapted’’ to the animal nature, and that it thus 
differs from the zevparixdy body, which is as well adapted to the 
rational spirit. On the contrary, the former as an animal body is 
inferior to other animal bodies, and because it has been made the 
organ of the rational spirit. The enlarged brain, developed for the 
rational spirit, places man as lord over the beasts, to which, 
without it, he would be an easy prey, and in comparison 
with which his activities and enjoyments would be insignificant. 
If there be a creature pitiable in the extreme and unfit to live, it 
is man reduced to an animal. The zvevpatixdy body would be poor 
indeed if it be no better adapted to our higher nature (the rational 
spirit) than this (the present body) is to the lower nature (the ani- 
mal life) which we now have. To sum up: It is not true that our 
present body is an ‘‘ animal body’’ which we leave in the grave 
—it is a ‘‘ human body,”’ the organ of the rational soul, which is to 
be raised again; and it is not true that the future body differs from 
the present in being animated by and especially fit for the rational 
spirit—it is a supernatural body adapted to the heavenly state and 
the renewed and glorified spirit. The contrast is not between 
animal and rational, but between natural and supernatural as 
throughout the*series. 

3. ‘Animal body,”’ ete., is inadmissible because it violates the 
usage of ¢uy74 and medpa, As we have shown, ¢vz7% denotes or in- 
cludes the rational human spirit, and hence the adjective ¢uzexds, 
applied to the body, must denote it as animated by and the organ 
of the ordinary, rational human spirit ; and as zvedua designates the 
renewed spirit, its prevalent use being for the Holy Spirit, its 
adjective must denote it as animated by and the organ of the 
renewed human spirit. The former is adapted to the present order 
of nature and is had by all men; the latter is adapted to the 
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heavenly state and belongs to the redeemed of Christ alone, who, 
though renewed in spirit, still dwell within the unrenewed, though 
greatly purified and improved body, waiting for the fullness of their 
redemption at the resurrection. In the present case this use of 
mvedua seems imperative. The zvevyazexdy body is one adapted to 
its indwelling =dza, which in the resurrection body is in fact the 
renewed and glorified spirit. Moreover, the zvevpatexdy body of 
Christ, which is included in the text and is the pattern of ours, is 
a body adapted to His human eda in its present state of exalta- 
tion—a fit organ and garment for Him enthroned in the heavens, 
made as ours shall be, to inherit the kingdom of God. The usage 
may be presented thus: With only one exception, where the refer- 
ence is to evil spirits, ssvzatexéds, in every instance in which it 
occurs, means spiritual, ¢. e., pertaining to the Holy Spirit—so 
here it designates the body animated by the human spirit renewed 
by the Holy Spirit. In the same sense Christ’s people are called 
‘* spiritual,’’ zvevpartexof, and as such are contrasted with natural, 
unrenewed men, ¢vztxof (1 Cor. ii. 14, 15), the very contrast made 
by the same words applied to the bodies of these respectively. 
The usage of zvevzatexds seems conclusive. It has the meaning 
just given, no matter how varied are the objects to which it is 
applied—spiritual gifts, law, things, persons, meat, drink, body, 
rock, blessings, understanding, songs, house, sacrifices; spiritually 
minded, discerned, ‘‘ called Sodom and Egypt,’’ the contrast of 
spiritual and natural, and spiritual and carnal. 

4. The interpretation which we present is required by the next 
verse (45): ‘‘And so it is written, The first Adam was made a 
living soul; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.’’ This is 
connected with the declaration ‘‘ there is a natural body and there 
is a spiritual body,’’ and gives the reason for or justification of it, 
and shows that it is in accordance with Scripture. The two verses 
must therefore be interpreted alike. As before, the contrast is drawn 
between the natural and the supernatural, between Adam and 
Christ, and between a ‘‘ living soul’’ and a ‘‘ quickening spirit ’’ 
—the former an ordinary living, human being or person and the 
latter an extraordinary person, a living being or person holy and 
possessed of the power of giving life. This is in accord with 
the affirmation of the previous verse: There is a natural, ordi- 
nary human body, for the first Adam, the one from whom we are 


descended and whose nature we inherit, was a natural, ordinary 
human being, or person, a living human body and soul united ; 
and there is a supernatural body, one adapted to the heavenly state, 
and the organ of the renewed human spirits of Christ’s redeemed, 
for the second Adam, the one from whom they derive their 
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renewed being, was a supernatural, that is, a life-giving, holy 
being, or person. He makes such a body possible for His people, 
He raises it at the last day, and gives it life immortal. It is seen 
at once that this is the interpretation required by the usage of 
gvzyi and zvedua and by the connection of the two verses. 

It isalso apparent that the other view is inadmissible. If ¢uzexév 
designates ‘‘ an animal body,”’ in the next verse, 


‘a living ¢vz%,” 
” 


must denote ‘‘ a living animal principle ;” and if zveopatexdy denotes 
‘‘ a body, organized by and the organ of the rational spirit,’’ the 
quickening spirit of the next verse must denote ‘‘a life-giving hu- 
man rational spirit.’? But it is not true that Adam was made a living, 
animal principle, or soul, nor is this the declaration in Genesis. It 
teaches the exact opposite—God breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, or of lives, and it was because of that in-breathing that man 
was not an animal; he was thereby made a human body with a 
human rational spirit, bearing the image and likeness of God— 
‘* a living soul,” that is a living human being, or person; man was 
made to live. It is an utter misconception of the passage in Gen- 
esis, and as quoted by Paul, to understand it as referring to animal 
life. So far as man has anything in common with animals, this 
may be included; but the very point of the passage is to teach 
that a new and superior race of beings had been created, that man 
had been called into life with his human body and God-like spirit. 
Hence, as ‘‘ living soul” does not and cannot refer to animal life, 
there can be no reference to it in the expression ¢vzexéy body in 
the previous verse. Again, in ver. 45, ‘‘a quickening zvedpa” 
cannot be taken as denoting ‘‘ a simple life-giving, rational human 
spirit ;’’ because it is not true that Christ was made such. For His 
was a spotless, holy human spirit, such as His people renewed and 
glorified shall be, and being such He was made ‘ life-giving ” 
through His incarnation; the human was united with the divine. 
He, the second Adam, the Head of His people, was made a 
supernatural being, that is, unlike the mere natural man, He was 
holy and possessed of power to give life to His people, both soul 
and body. Hence, as ‘‘ a quickening zve}za” has this meaning in 
ver. 45, the expression zvevzattxéy body in the previous verse must 





have a corresponding sense; it must denote a supernatural body, 
the fit organ of the renewed and glorified human spirit. The 
point to be noted is that the apostle makes no reference to an 
animal body, but distinctly affirms of the present body that it is an 
ordinary human body, one adapted to an ordinary human rational 
soul in this world, and gives the reason, viz., that the first Adam 
was made ‘‘ aliving man;” and affirms that there is a body adapted 
to the renewed and glorified spirit, for which he gives the proof, 
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that the second Adam was a life-giving holy being or person. The 
contrast in ver. 45 is ‘‘ merely a living man”-—natural—and ‘a 
life-giving Holy One *’—supernatural ; and the simple and evident 
affirmation of the two verses is, ‘‘ there is a natural body and there 
is a supernatural body—this is so because the first Adam was a 
natural man, the second Adam is a supernatural being—and as 
we have borne the image of the natural, or earthly, so we shall 
bear the image of the supernatural, or heavenly.”’ 

For the various reasons thus given it is evident that the render- 
ing ‘‘ animal body ’’ is inadmissible. Our interpretation is_per- 
fectly unobjectionable and satisfactory, does no violence to the 
usage of the words, and should be adopted rather than the other, 
which is connected with a doctrine taught nowhere else in Scrip- 
ture. 

As we bring our study to a conclusion, we note this as its result. 
According to the Scriptural usage of ¢z7 and zved~a, man is an 
immortal, reasonable soul in vital union with a material body, the 
former being the animating principle of the latter, making it a 
human body, the fit organ and revelation of the human spirit ;_ the 


present body being fitted for the ordinary man in this world, and 
the future body being adapted to the renewed soul in the life of 


the world to come. 
PHILADELPHIA. WituiAM H. HopaGe. 











VI. 
MORALS BEFORE MOSES. 


AS there before the time of Moses, say about 1400-1500 
B.C., any right conception of moral duties? Did the 
best of men among the heathen know the imperative ‘‘ ought ”’ 
in their feeling and conduct towards their fellows? Did any mor- 
alist ever rise up to teach them that higher code of gentleness 
and patience and service to the weak and lowly? And granting 
that we may see some slight evidence of moral teaching, did any 
one, in those remote times in heathenism, ever reach the height of 
deriving the obligation of morality from the will of his god? No 
one who is familiar with the flood of writings on the Old Testament 
for the past half-century would be at all surprised at a positive 
negation to all these queries from the most orthodox as well as the 
most heterodox lips. There are those who see nothing but the 
legends of barbarism in the Old Testament before the time of 
David. Others, who believe the Bible true, find for themselves an 
easy solution of their difficulties in certain passages, by an assump- 
tion of slow development from a state akin to barbarism and 
ignorance to full light and knowledge only under the New Testa- 
ment. But the increase of knowledge brought to us by the 
numerous monuments of antiquity make both these positions no 
longer tenable. The Bible must be explained on some better 
ground than the assumption of barbarism or well-nigh barbarism 
over western Asia and Egypt from the times of Abraham, about 
2000 B.C., to David, 1000 B.C. The general state of civilization 
in western Asia and Egypt is attested by the thousands of monu- 
ments now extant, and is set before us by men of the scientific 
attainments and character of DeRougé, Chabas, Brugsch, Mariette, 
Maspero, Lepsius, Erman, Perrot and Chipiez, Hommel, Hilprecht, 
and a host beside; and that civilization was far removed from bar- 
barism and dull-eyed ignorance. 

Perhaps no more striking proof of the civilization of that 
thousand years between Abraham and David can be given than 
the positive teaching of morals in heathen Egypt. There are two 
collections of moral lessons by Egyptian writers, one placed by 
experts near 3000 B.C., the Precepts of Ptah-hotep, and the other, 
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usually termed the Precepts of Ani, and now assigned to about 
1500-1700 B.C. Both of these treatises have claimed the atten- 
tion and engaged the profound study of the masters in the lore of 
Kgypt. Itis with the Precepts of Ani that this paper is concerned. 
Eight years ago a translation of both these treatises, as rendered 
by Virey and Chabas, was given in the Bibliotheca Sacra. The 
translation of the Precepts of Ani was made by Chabas shortly 
before his death twenty years ago. Since that time vast strides 
have been made in the philology of the Egyptian, and these 
Precepts have found a new interpreter in Prof. EK. Amélineau, 
whose numerous works in old Egyptian and in the Coptic of the 
early Christian centuries have placed him in the front rank of 
living Kgyptologists.* 

Chabas had set the probable date of the composition of this 
treatise somewhere from 1300-720 B.C., though he adds, ‘‘ It is 
certain that the greater part of the maxims which this manuscript 
reproduces belongs to a much more ancient teaching.’? Améli- 
neau believes the date of its composition must be placed about 
1500-1700 B.C. As this work agrees so closely in its teaching 
with the Precepts of Ptah-hotep (which no one puts later than 
2000 B.C., the age of Abraham, and most experts assign to about 
3000 B.C.), the earlier date, 1500-1700 B.C., appears much more 


probable. The author is not known. M. Amélineau thinks that 
the author has given us this treatise in the form of the admonition 
of a father, Khonsu-hotep, to his son, Ani; just as Ptah-hotep 


instructs his son, and the Proverbs in the Bible are given from 
father to son. We are not concerned, however, so much about 
the question of the author, or whether there ever was a Khonsu-ho- 
tep who thus taught his son Ani, as we are with the teaching itself.+ 

With this short introduction, we give a translation of M. 
Amélineau’s French version, which has been most kindly revised 
by him and permission given for its publication.+ 


* 1. M. Amélineau’s translation is found in his work, La Morale Egyptienne 
Quinze Siecles avant notre Ere, Etude sur le Papyrus de Boulaq, No. 4. Paris, 
1892. His theory of the evolution of moral ideas is found in a later work, his 
Essai sur L’ Evolution Historique et Philosophique des Idées Morales dans 
L’ Egypte Ancienne. Ouvrage Couronné, etc. Paris, 1895. The translations 
made before M. Amélineau’s were those of E. de Rougé in 1871 ; of Chabas, 
1874-1877 ; and partial interpretations by Maspero, in his Lectures Hist. et 
Etudes Egypt. y; and by Erman in his gypten, 1885. The text itself was pub- 
lished by Mariette in Papyrus Egyptiens du Musée de Boulaq, publiés en fac- 
simile, etc. 1870-72. 

+ There are a few sections where it is impossible to obtain any clear meaning 
from the text as it stands, but these are very few. 

¢ The word ‘“ god”’ is not written with a capital, for the purpose of remind- 
ing the reader that the author is still a heathen, though with lofty ideas of the 
deity. That he is a heathen is shown by Secs. 39, 54. 





MORALS BEFORE MOSES. 


THE PRECEPTs. 


Early marriage commended.* 

1. Marry while young, that thy wife may give thee a son. If thou hast a 
son while thou art young, that is acknowledged as the course of a true man 
whom his fellows praise more than his child. 

Religious festivals. 

2. Keep the festival of thy god; renew it for him in its appointed time. 
God would be vexed at thy failure. Have the proofs set up after thou hast 
presented to god thine offering. This is to do well. 

Study of divine books. 

3. If one comes to consult thee let it urge thee to consult the divine books. 

Diligence. 

4. One opportunity gone, another opportunity must be sought to be grasped. 

Worship in work. 

5. As it exalts god’s spirit let there be song, prostration, incense in one’s 
works ; let there be adoration in his business. God will magnify the name of 
him who does this.+ 

Drunkenness. 

6. Ifa man is drunken go not in to him, though it might be an honor for 
thee to be made acquainted with him. 

Discretion. 

7. Louk not a second time from thy house on that which thine eye hath 
seen. Whilst thou keepest silence do not get another to tell it abroad, for fear 
lest it become for thee a crime deserving death, by reason of what one has not 
heard said. 

Debauchery. 

8. Keep thyself from the strange woman, who is not known in her city. 
Have no inclination towards her or those like her. Know her not. Fill not 
thy heart with her. She is deep water and its turns are not known. If a 
woman, in the absence of her husband sends to thee letters ; if she speaks with 
thee every day without witnesses and is ready to cast her snares ; it is a crime 
deserving of death at last, if one hears of it, even though she has not fully 
accomplished her purpose. Men commit all crimes for this alone.§ 

Keeping good company. 

9. Do not mix with the rabble lest thy name be soiled. 

Government of the tongue, 

10. If there is a [judicial] investigation, do not multiply words. In silence 
thou wilt find the better part. Be not a great talker. | 

Acceptable prayer. 

11. The sanctuary of god abominates noisy festivals. If thou prayest to 
god with a loving heart in all his mysterious words, he attends to thine affairs, 
he hears thy words, he accepts thine offerings. 

Filial duties. 

12. Offer the water to thy father and mother who are in the valley of the 
dead. Offer fresh water; divine, that is, acceptable things. Forget it not 
when thou art abroad. If thou doest thus, thy son will do likewise for thee. 





* The headings have been added by H. O. 
+ Comp. Prov. iii 6. 
¢ Comp. Prov. xvi. 28, xvii. 9, xix. 11, xx. 19, xxii. 24, 25, xxv. 8-10, 15 
§ Comp. Prov. ii. 16-19, v. 3-11, 20-23, vi. 24-35, vii. 5-27. 
| Comp. Prov. x. 19, xvii. 27, 28, xviii. 6, 7, 21, xxi. 23. 
4] Comp. Eccl.v. 1, 2. 
18 
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Drunkenness. 

13. Do not fatten thyself in the house where beer is drunk, for it is evil for thee 
that tales about others issue from thy mouth and thou dost not know that thou 
hast told them. Falling down thy limbs are broken, and no one stretches a 
hand to thee. Thy fellows in drinking rise up, saying, Out with this drunk- 
ard. If one comes to upbraid thee, he finds thee lying on the ground like a lit- 
tle child. * 

Home. 

14. Go not forth from thy house. If one ignores thee, take no heed of it. 
Live on that which thou lovest. Recall the past and take heed of it. 

Preparation for death. 

15. Set before thee as an end to be attained, an honorable old age, in order 
that thou mayest be found having thy house finished in the valley of the dead 
when comes the morning for hiding thy body. Set this before thee in all the 
business to be watched over by thine eye. When thou art an old man thou wilt 
lie down among old men. Surprise does not overtake him who acts aright. 
He is prepared. Thus when thy messenger of death comes for thee, may he find 
thee prepared. Surely thou wilt have no time for talking. For, when he 
comes, he comes to thee suddenly. Do not say, like a young man, Take me; 
for thou knowest not thy death. Death comes; it seizes the suckling in the 
arms of its mother as well as the aged. Lo, I have told thee excellent things 
which thou shouldest consider in thine heart. Dothem, and thou wilt become 
a good man, and all evils will be far from thee. 

Government of tongue. 

16. Keep thyself from sinning in words; let them not be injurious. Mali- 
cious, restless babbling is to be condemned in the breast of man. Hold thyself 
aloof from the man who has failed in this ; let him not become thy companion. 

Steward. 

17. Take a manager [of thine estate] of fair reputation, who will act under 
thy supervision. . . . Let thy hand be upon that in thy house ; the other affairs 
being under his care. + 

Caution. 

18. Suffer not thyself to be beggared by one unknown to thee. He comes to 
thee for thy ruin. When the goods are placed where they ought to be, he 
comes to thee as a substitute ; he stores up for thee what belongs to thee; thy 
people find him on thy road. ¢ 

19. He who gives little if he reaches a high position... .. .§ 

Discipline at home. 

20. Discipline in the house is life; reprimand is needful for thy future well- 
being. 

The Sluggard. 

21. Keep thine eye open, lest thou become a beggar. There is no lazy man 

of whom one could say, He is a willing man. 
Slave stealing. 

22. Do not take away theslave of another. It is a bad affair, evenif the name 
of his master is publicly decried, and it is not known that he does not belong to 
one in high station. His master rises up and complains of the theft of his 
slave who has been carried off, who followed his orders, who guarded that was 
in his house. Thou repentest and sayest, What haveI done! All thy friends 
say severely, I will show you one who tries to furnish his house. 





* Comp. Prov, xx. 1, xxiii. 20, 21, 27-35. 
+ The text imperfect. Comp, No, 63. 

¢ Comp. Prov. xx. 16. 

§ Text imperfect. 
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Riches no bar to sickness or death. 

23. They have made for thee places of pleasure. They have planted the cac- 
tus around thy fields tilled by the hoe. They have planted sycamores around 
all the parks about thy house. Thou fillest thy hand with the flowers thou 
seest. [Yet] one becomes sick in the midst of it all. Happy he who does not 
leave it. 


Envy. 

24. Fill not thy heart with the goods of another. Beware. For thine own 
sake draw not near to the goods of another, lest he bring them into thy house 
[as a gift]. 

Independence. 

25. Build thyself a house if thou find thyself hating a house incommon. Say 
not, It is my part of the house that has come to me by inheritance from my 
father and mother who are in the tomb. For, if thou dividest with thy brother, 
thy part will be the shed. 

The gifts of god. 

26. My god granted thee children; thy father’s heart knows them. Yea, 
every hungry one is refreshed in his [7. ¢., the grandfather’s] house. I ama 
wall of protection for him. Do no deed that shows thee to be without heart, 
for it is my god who gives existence. 

Respect for age. ; 

27. Do not remain sitting when another, who is older, stunds, though thou 
art greater than he in his office. 

Evil speaking. 

28. He that speaks evil harvests no good. 

Straightforwardness. 

29. Walk each day in the path of right, and thou wilt reach the end of thy 
journey. 

Ruling thought. 

30. What do they talk about every day? Officials talk of their duties ; wo- 
men of their husbands ; and men of their profession. 

Hil speaking. 

31. Do not speak evil to all comers, The word of thy gossiping day over- 
turns thy house. 

Strength in prosperity. 

32. If thou art strong in the day of prosperity, when adversity comes thou 
wilt support it. 

The spendthrift. 

33. The spendthrift speaks with his neighbors. The course of the spend- 
thrift is a void for the brother. Thy people appear to rejoice, but they weep 
at heart. 

The reward of: goodness. 

34. If thou art good, thou wilt be respected. Whether in a multitude or 
alone, thou findest thy people and they do as thou sayest. 

The scribe. 

85. If thou art skillful in the writings [7. ¢., pertaining to government or 
business], if thou hast entered into them, set them in thy heart. All that thou 
sayest then becomes perfect. If a scribe is employed in any profession he 
speaks according to the writings. 

There is no son for the chief of the double white house ; there is no heir to 
the keeper of the seal [7. e., they cannot transmit their offices to their children]. 

The great appreciate the scribe. His hand is his profession, and it is not 
given to children [but to the trained]. Their [the scribes’) misery is his [the 
great man’s] protit; their promotion is his work, 
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Evil speaking. 

36. Be not proud-hearted towards a spendthrift so as to make him reply to 
thee. The tale from thy mouth, repeated by thee, quickly goesabroad. Make 
no enemies. The ruin of a man is on his tongue. Beware of bringing thine 
own ruin. 

The soft answer. 

37. Since the breast of man is like a great storehouse, filled with all sorts of 
answers, choose for thyself that which is good. Speak kindly, and let the evil 
be buried in thy breast. To answer with violence is to lift the stick. Speak 
softly as a lover; surely for... . eternity. 

Lying. 

38. One wronged bya liar accusesin histurn. Then god proclaims the truth, 
and the liar is carried off by his wrong-doing.* 

Keep the commandments of god. 

39. When thou makest thine offerings to thy god, beware of what is abom- 
ination tohim. Donotarrange histrain of attendance. Do not make it spread 
out after the god has appeared. Do not shorten it for those who bear him. Do 
not add to his precepts, and beware of adding to his liturgies.+ 

Let thine eye scan his plans. Give thyself toadore his name, for it is he who 
ministers to the spirits of millions of forms, and magnifies the one who magni- 
fies him. 

If the god of this earth, the Sun, rules at the horizon while his emblems are 
on Earth ; if every day incense is offered with bread; his rising makes all 
plants green. Multiply loaves of bread for the god. 

The mother. 

40. I have given thee thy mother, who has carried thee. She has carried thee 
a heavy burden, without resting on me. When thou wast born, after her carry- 
ing thee for months, she indeed put herself under the yoke, for her breasts were 
in thy mouth for three years. When thou didst grow older, she was not re- 
pelled by thy defilements to say, What shall I do? When thou wast sent to 
school to be taught, she was constant every day going to thy teacher with 
bread and beer from her house. Now that thou art grown up, hast taken a 
wife and ownest a house, watch carefully thy son ; do for him as thy mother 
has done for thee. Do not deserve her reproof, lest god should hear her 
prayers when she raises both her hands to him. 

Politeness. 

41. Do not eat bread while another is standing, without stretching thy 
hand to the bread for him. We know that constantly men become what they 
have not been, the one rich, the other a beggar. + 

Bread is sure for him who is charitable. A man, rich for one or two 
years, may become a hostler the next year. 

Gluttony. 

42. Do not be greedy to fill thy stomach, for one does not know why thou 
runnest thus. Since thou hast had existence I have given thee other counsels. 

Uncertainty of the future. 

43. In past years the river left its bed. Next year it will take another direc- 
tion. Great oceans dry up in places. Shores become abysses. There has 
been no man ofa single plan. Thus speaks the mistress of life [7. e., death]. 

Straightforwardness. 

44, Take heed. Whether thy life is miserable or prosperous, there is noth- 
ing certain. Go straightforward ; so thou wilt tread the path. 





*Comp. Prov. xix. 9. 
+ Comp. Deut. iv. 2, xii, 32; Prov. xxx. 5, 6. 
¢ Comp. Prov. xxiii. 5. 
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Reserve. 

45. Do not give too much liberty to a maninthy house. When thou comes 
in, they tell thee of his presence, thou art informed of his purpose, and conver- 
sation begins. 

Death. 

46. He who hates delay comes without call. 

47. The runner comes without hurry. 

Service of god. 

48. Give thyself to god. Keep thyself every day for god, and let to-morrow 
be as to-day. Offer sacrifice. God beholds him who sacrifices. He neglects 
him who is negligent. 

Avoid excitement. 

49. Enter not the crowd if thou art excited by violence.* 

Respect for another’s rights. 

50. Pass not over the fields of others. Mark well their bounds, lest thou be 
carried to court before the great, after investigation is made. 

Obedience to law. 

51. Keep thyself aloof from rebels. He who controls himself among soldiers 
is not carried to court, nor put in chains, and is far from blackmail. 

Friendship. 

52. Good are the deeds of a friend. His abominations are purified. Thou art 
safe from his many omissions. Beware of whatever would destroy this friend- 
ship. 

One nature to all men. 

53. The leader of the herd going afield is like other animals, 

Prayer to the shades. 

54. If sown fields are ruined let the shade [manes] be earnestly invoked. 

55. (Impossible to get a translation of the text as it stands. ) 


Kindness to the wife. 

56. Be not rude to a woman in her house when thou knowest her well. Do 
not say to her, Where is that? Bring ittome. For she has put it in its right 
place, asthine eye sees. Though thou art silent, thou knowest her qualities. 
It is a joy to have thy hand in hers, Many do not know the ways of a man 
who brings misery into his house and who cannot direct his way aright. The 
man of firm heart is quickly master of his house, 

Debauchery. 

57. Follow not aftera woman. Let her not capture thy heart. 

The prudent answer. 

58. Do not answer a superior when angry. Keep thyself aloof. Speak 
softly to one who speaks with temper; that will pacify his heart. 

Reproof by age. 

59. Let the answer of an aged man, leaning on his staff, reprove thy bold- 
ness, lest thine astonishment irritate more than thy deeds. 

Discouragement. 

60. Be not discouraged. One hour of misery may wreck all the favors en- 
joyed. 

Persuasion. 

61. If thy persuasive words are for the best, hearts incline to receive them. 

Silence. 

62. Seek silence for thyself. 





* Comp. Prov. xxv. 8. 
+ Comp. Prov. xxii. 28, xxiii. 10, 11. 
¢t Comp. Prov. xv. 1, xxv. 15. 
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The steward. 

63. Do not humiliate thy steward, thy representative in thy house. Do not 
make him run to catch thine ear. Give him hearing while he is in thy house. 
Let not his prayer be in vain. Speak honorably to him if he is honorable and 
without reproach. 


Popularity short-lived. 


64. Entering into a village applause greets thee ; leaving thou art saved only 
by thy hand. 


Whoever was the author of these precepts, he was a man from 
the upper ranks of society who had pondered long and wisely over 
the problems of life, who had learned to know something of the 
human heart from which come the issues of life, and who could 
express the results of his thinking in clear, concise, sharp-pointed 
phrase. Some of his sentences ring as clear as a silver bell. 
‘* The ruin of a man is on his tongue.’’ ‘‘ He that speaks evil 
harvests no good.’’ ‘* The word of thy gossiping day overturns 
thy house.’’ ‘*‘ Live on that thou lovest.’’ ‘‘ Recall the past and 
heed it.” ‘‘ Fatten not thyself in the beer house.’’ ‘‘ She is 
deep water and its turns are not known.”’ 

His thoughts revolve on the two most important subjects, service 
to his god and self-government. ‘To the first are given the pre- 
cepts 2, 3, 5, 26, 39, 48, 54; to the second, those in numbers 7, 
10, 11, 16, 28, 31, 36, 37, 58. Obedience to these precepts as a 
whole would go far to making one a reverent, clean minded, 
gentle-hearted, gently spoken, diligent, discreet, respectful, inde- 
pendent, straightforward man, far from pride of place or of 
knowledge, as well as from the viler forms of life. He would be 
supremely careful of his home, his wife and children, to guard it 
from foes within and without, that they all might live soberly and 
truthfully, with an eye upon that day when they must lie in the 
valley. 

Our author was a heathen in the midst of a heathen people, 
where wealth beyond counting kad been expended upon temples 
that, in size and adornment, far surpass our greatest sanctuaries. 
The priesthood had been endowed from earliest times, and, by 
reason of this wealth constantly increasing, were a vast political 
power in the State. Worship in these splendid temples had 
become a dramatic spectacle pleasing to the eye, but far from the 
popular apprehension. The sacred books were continued in style 
and imagery too archaic and sublimated, except in a few portions, 
for the plain people. Through all this the writer pierces to the 
very heart of a clear belief about his god. He tells us that he is 
the source, the ever-springing source of all existence: from him 
comes the life of the spirit and from him comes the daily blessing 
insuring existence. He is to be loved from the heart and his 
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name adored. God has made known his will so that it is plain 
what is pleasing and what is abhorrent to him. There are divine 
books where wisdom is to be found by those who diligently search 
them. There are precepts and liturgies revealed by god that are 
not to be changed by man. This god, who is the source and sup- 
port of all existences, knows the hearts of all men and judges 
them according to the heart. He beholds and rewards his true 
followers, and turns from those who neglect him. Mere noise of 
worship is abomination to him. It is the loving heart, telling its 
story of sins and needs and hopes in sincere prayer, that gains the 
waiting, listening ear of his god and is blessed by his abundant 
answer. ‘True worship, the worship that is acceptable to god, is 
not merely with the lips in the sanctuary, but with the daily life 
kept for and given to god in all the forms of its employment. 
The same god who reveals the truth and blesses those who serve 
him, also punishes the liar and wrong-doer. 

The state of society which this treatise unveils before us is filled 
with alluring features. It is founded on the faithful administra- 
tion of law by courts after due investigation has been made. 
Pursuant to investigation by these courts men were arrested by 
their orders and brought before them. These tribunals were 
under the leadership of great men and their decisions inspired re- 
spect. Mere talk did not sway them. 

There were cities where the rabble and crowd were easily found 
with the dangers such acquaintance brings, and there were villages 
where the people were quickly aroused to applause or detestation. 
There were great estates, owned by non-residents and governed by 
stewards. The fields of various owners were so accurately 
bounded that no one need be at.a loss to know on whose land he 
stood. Property of all kinds—lands, slaves, ete.—was guarded by 
the law, and, on complaint, was adjudicated by the courts. We 
gain only a glimpse of the numerous surroundings of the Pharaoh, 
who is not mentioned, in the ‘‘ chief of the double white house,” 
‘* the keeper of the seal,’’ the ‘‘ officials,’’ ‘‘ soldiers,’’ govern- 
ment ‘‘ writings,’’ and the scribe who was ubiquitous in Egypt, 
from the field of the farmer to the steps of the throne. But 
deeper than law or court or vested property, the true life, accord- 
ing to this moralist, is founded in the home, where firmness, gentle- 
ness, mutual concession, love and joy reside. Only one wife is 
mentioned, and early marriage is commended. The house is the 
wife’s, ‘‘ her house,’’ as truly asit is the husband’s, ‘‘ his house.’’ 
She keeps her house in order, and the husband is warned against 
rudeness and complaint which bring misery in their train. The 
better part is to govern himself and in joy go hand in hand with 
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the woman whose excellencies he well knows. In bringing the 
children into the world and rearing the family, the grateful hus- 
band dwells on the heavier burden of the wife, and records, for 
the benefit of the children, the long patience, the unceasing care, 
the generous tenderness and support of the praying mother. Let 
them never so deserve her reproof that she must lift her hands to 
god against them, but let them follow her example when they 
deal with their children. This was no weakling’s home where 
only soft words were heard and children ran riot. It was made 
and kept the home of love and gentleness by strong self-restraint 
and by firmness in government and reproof which would need to 
go to extremes only in the rarest cases. This home of peace and 
joy and uprightness becomes to the children’s children the boun- 
tiful haven, where they are sure of love from the heart and 
abundance for the hungry. 

At home the children are taught by the self-restraint, the firm- 
ness and gentleness of the parents, as well as by their instruction, 
to pay respect to others, to age, though it is of humbler station, 
and reproves ; to share their bread with others; to be charitable, 
remembering how quickly conditions change, the rich becoming 
poor, and the poor rich; to govern the unruly member, the 
tongue, and keeping it from malicious babbling that harvests no 
good and overturns the home, to exercise it in speaking kindly 
and in returning the soft answer. Beyond the home is the school 
and the teacher and thither daily for the sake of her boy the 
mother’s hand bears gifts for the teacher. A boy so taught and 
tended by a mother’s love would be the deepest ingrate if he 
turned against that love and teaching. 

This picture of a refined, well-ordered happy home fifteen hun- 
dred years before Christ is saved from appearing a flight of imag- 
ination by its surroundings and contrast. The world then was 
strangely like the world now, where good and evil are so closely 
mixed. There were other homes where disorder and discontent 
were housed by the spendthrift, by the drunkard of high and low 
degree, by the gossip and by disputes over property. The beer 
house threw its dark shadow over many a soul and many a home. 
The beers of that early date were as numerous and various as 
they are at present. From the pyramid of Pepi II, dating many 
centuries before our moralist, we learn of black beer and white 
beer, of iron beer and reinforced beer, of Skopit and Paki and 
Nubian beer, as well as of Northern, White, Bouto, Mareotic and 
Syene wine ; of Koumi, Knomsi, Knomsu, Konfu, Tenomu, Hobnit, 
Kri-Konfu, white Sochit, Nipait and Tobni liquors. The art of in- 
venting beers, wines and liquors surely had not lessened in the 
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more than a thousand years between Pepi II and our author. 
Still blacker than the ruin by the beer house was that of the other 
house where ran the deep waters whose turns were not known, 
carrying down to destruction mind and heart and character. 

We are made to see along the streets the lazy man and the 
beggar ; the hostler now, who last year was arich man; the shame- 
faced slave-stealer; the rebel in chains guarded by soldiers; the 
foul-mouthed rabble and the violent crowd. At another turn we 
see approaching the solemn procession of the god: first come the 
heralds, warning all to give free course to the god; then the splen- 
didly dressed leaders, followed by priests with the leopard skin 
thrown over their gleaming white robes, bearing on their shoulders 
the framework on which rested the bark, the hiding place of the 
god; and then the throng. With the proud standards aloft and 
the royal ostrich fans, with music and chant the procession passes 
by and returns to the temple; there incense fills the vast aisles 
and corridors with perfume, and the liturgy is intoned by male 
and female voices, as the sacred bark slowly disappears through 
the forest of pillars, that stand sentinel to its dark home. 

It is a matter of small moment whether these are the precepts 
which Khonsu-hotep gave to his son, or whether the author sets 
forth his own views under the assumed name of Khonsu-hotep. 
The fact remains that before the time of Moses a heathen had 
thought so wisely and written so clearly on profound moral points. 
He was not the first of great heathen moralists. Another had 
thought as deeply and written with as much point and feeling 
many centuries before him. Nor are we anxious to inquire how 
many of his people followed the excellent teaching in these 
precepts. Even after five thousand years of moral teaching, how 
large a proportion of our people follow the precepts of the New 
Testament? That two men in the long centuries before Moses 
taught so lofty a morality is enough. The brain of man in those 
early days was fully capable of grappling with profound questions 
of life, and it is not possible that these two thinkers were alone in 
their thoughts or without followers. The state of society which 
these precepts presuppose and assert cannot be a fancy picture. 
The pyramids by their inscriptions, the tombs, the temples, and 
all the long list of monuments, tell the same story. M. Améli- 
neau, with all other eminent Egyptologists, says, ‘‘ The arts which 
charm us most to-day, painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
were held in great honor in the valley of the Nile at that remote 
period ; and the moral ideas by which we live, among others the 
immortality of the soul and all the consequences of this belief, 
were already the basis of Egyptian life.’’ 
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When we have learned these facts, seen these monuments, looked 
into these homes, studied these writings, and in them met men of 
refinement, of strong and cultured intelligence, and then turn to 
read the thousands of pages now written to prove that Abraham 
and Moses were myths, that the moral precepts of the Pentateuch 
could not have been given 1400 B.C., because no one then could have 
understood them, that for a thousand years after 1400 B.C. men 
had not the wit to tell a lie from the truth—this mass of learning, 
built on pure assumptions and denied by history rock-ribbed with 
extant proots, becomes both sad and ridiculous: sad, that so 
much ability should be employed to build a sand heap on ice; and 
ridiculous, because it is a voice without body or legs. These new 
views of life and thought before Moses will also modify much tuat 
has been written on the Old Testament from the side of believers. 
No assumption of darkness, ignorance and incapacity to know and 
believe will longer serve to explain seeming difficulties in the 
earlier books of the Bible. 


RocHEsTER. HowaRp Osaoop. 





VII. 
EFFICIENT PREACHING. 


HIS paper has in view the greatest efficiency in preaching. 
Every minister should make the most of his vocation. Very 
much will depend on his conception of the work to be done, and 
on his qualifications for it. His standard of excellence should be 
high, and his endeavor to reach it earnest and persistent. It is 
not my primary purpose to set forth the value of a thoroughly 
disciplined mind, of a chaste rhetoric, of a cultured oratory, of a 
wide range of knowledge, of physical health which supports 
thought and action in the pulpit, and that most indispensable 
quality, sanctified common sense, an intuitive perception of the 
fitness of things. All of these have their places. But it is my 
chief design to emphasize, if possible, some suggestions which are 
equally familiar, and which, because of their paramount import- 
ance, should be often repeated. Let us then consider the preacher’s 
theme, the preparation for the pulpit, and the essential features of 
pulpit success. 


I. THE PREACHER’S THEME. 


We are commissioned to preach the Word. The great facts 
concerning sin and salvation and all their correlatives are to be 
unfolded, illustrated and enforced. All the attributes of God and 
our relations to them, claim attention; the work of Christ, the 
office of the Holy Spirit, the necessity of regeneration, repentance, 
faith and holiness, the certainty of a final judgment, eternal retri- 
bution and the like, should have special prominence in our pulpit 
ministrations. 

The Word is to be preached in its most comprehensive sense, in 
a judicious distribution of subjects as it applies to this life as well 
as to that which is to come; to the private, domestic and social 
life; to common and higher eduvation, the race problem and 
municipal and national government; to the socialism of the age, 
the relations of capital and labor, and imperial monopolies which 
_ control elections and legislation. But in respect to great social 
and governmental questions, the pulpit should deal with princi- 
ples rather than with men, and find its chief corrective of evil and 
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support of right in the Golden Rule enunciated by our Lord: 
‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them ; for this is the lawand the prophets.” 

The proportions of truth are to be studiously regarded. Doc- 
trine is to be preached, yet not to the neglect of its application to 
the daily life. Essential doctrines take the precedence of the less 
essential, but the latter are not to be omitted. Soteriology claims 
more attention than Eschatology, the first coming of Christ more 
than the second, revelation than theories of inspiration, saving 
truth than questions about the inerrancy of the original auto- 
graphs, sermons on the new birth than attacks on specific sins. 
The chief instruction of the pulpit has reference to Christ, in His 
person, offices and work, as associated with the other persons of 
the Godhead, and as related to a fallen and now salvable race. 
Christ is the truth, the centre of all prophecy, the sum of all 
excellence, the source of all blessing, the light of this world and 
the glory of the next. He is the incarnation of the invisible. 
He vocalizes the divine thought and interprets the divine will. In 
Him the abstract becomes concrete and the absolute personal. On 
the day of Pentecost Peter preached Jesus and the resurrection. 
When Paul went to Corinth he determined to know nothing among 
the people save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. It was so 
wherever the apostles went: ‘‘ Whom we preach, warning every 
man, and teaching every man in all wisdom ; that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus.’? The theme is comprehensive, 
inexhaustible, adapted to every spiritual need, to all classes, to 
every age. 

We preach a personal Christ. Herein lies much of the power 
of the Gospel. The soul craves, seeks, and is satisfied with this 
only. Mere philosophy is an abstraction; cold, pulseless and 
dead. Even Athens and Attica were not content with it. They 
sought a divine-human helper in the marble, and clung to the 
Zeus which the great Phidias enshrined in ivory and gold. Christ 
is a person. He comes near. We see, we hear, we handle the 
Word of God. The world gropes after Him. Conscious need, 
turning its face towards the pulpit, is ever saying, with certain 
Greeks, ‘‘ Sir, we would see Jesus.’’ The true preacher con- 
tinually exalts this incarnate Christ. He does not preach philos- 
ophy, science, poetry or art, but Christ. In the name of Christ he 
reproves, rebukes, exhorts, with all long-suffering and doctrine. 
He views sin in the light of Christ’s cross, and interprets all duty 
in the radiance of Christ’s example. He encourages the con-: 
sciously guilty to lay all their sins at Christ’s feet, the tempted to 
hide in His presence, the weak to lean on His strength, the weary 
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to rest in His bosom, the dying to trust in Him who is the resur- 
rection and the life. 

He preaches a divine Christ who dwelt with the Father before 
the worlds were made, for He made them; before our time, for it 
was born of His eternity ; the divine-human Christ, not Arianism, 
not Unitarianism, not an Apotheosis, not a Thaumaturgy, not the 
evolution of naturalism, but a Scriptural Kenosis, the root and 
offspring of David, the bright and morning star, to whose fullness 
we may bring our emptiness, and in whose glory we may lose and 
forget our shame. 

But an evangelical preacher cannot exalt a Scriptural cross 
without preaching sin. Christ’s proper name, which is Jesus, 
finds its interpretation in the fall of man and the recovery from it. 
The scenes of Calvary may probe the conscience, reveal the 
awful guilt and fathomless pollution of sin, and across these darker 
features of truth project the immeasurable love of God. But 
there is another and more direct way. The law maintains its 
office. It addresses the moral being. It does not encourage 
legality, but forbids it. It smites down self-righteousness, self- 
reliance, all expectations of heaven through purely ethical means, 
and then, passing from the frowning cliffs of Sinai, sets forth the 
Gospel in its adaptation to unfulfilled law, and urges that con- 
formity thereto which is the essence of godliness and a condition 
of life. We need in this age more preaching like Baxter's, White- 
field’s and Nettleton’s, without which we fear the millennium will 
never come ; such faithful oratory as that of the Olympian Pericles, 
which went to the roots of things and made the disobedient trem- 
ble. This style of address is not popular. The carnal mind 
dislikes it. It would soon leave but a remnant in any church 
which ministers to pride, magnifies natural goodness, distorts the 
divine love, and opens a royal road to heaven which reveals no 
prints of the pierced feet. But, accompanied by divine power, it 
will awake the conscience to consciousness, and shut souls up to 
Christ. It will make strong characters, deeply rooted, broad of 
base, and, in every attribute of holy manliness, conspicuously 
high. Such converts will stop the mouths of scoffers, commend 
the religion that is evangelically ethical, and create a churchward 
tide that will fill the Christian sanctuary with honest inquirers and 
stalwart saints whose power shall be felt throughout the world. 

Contrast it with the preaching which sings a syren song of 
heaven; that puts aside all signals of distress and every beacon 
light along the shore ; that describes in flowing numbers scenes of 
beauty, gardens of delight and endless pleasure, a heaven not 
wholly unlike the paradise of the Moslem or the Elysium of the 
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Pagan, the gates of which are opened for all by the All-Father 
whose name is love. Or, contrast it with the preaching which is 
characterized by rhetorical excellence, oratorical power, bold 
eccentricities and flights of imagination; which dwells on the 
poetry of the Bible, its long reach of unique history, and the 
biographies of heroes who outrank the creations of Homer’s 
genius or the martyrs of Marathon; but never tells men in earnest, 
impressive speech that they are sinners and without Christ forever 


lost. 
II. PREPARATION FOR THE PULPIT. 


In order that the preacher may present the truth in its proper 
proportions and relations, he must be a diligent student of the 
Word of God, honoring the Scriptures above all the writings of 
men. General literature may furnish side-lights by which to aid 
an understanding of Bible truth, but it must ever hold a very 
inferior place. We do not undervalue the learning of the schools 
or the results of prolonged study in any department of knowledge. 
It is well if the minister is familiar with natural sciences, with 
systems of philosophy, with profane history, with the mighty ebb 
and flow of human thought along the ages; if he is at home in 
metaphysics, a master of logic, and versed in belles lettres. But 
after all, the great thing is to be acquainted with God’s thoughts 
as they are written in the Word. These must claim our first 
attention and life-long study. The preacher must consent to be 
ignorant concerning many things, that he may know more of one 
thing which is needful. Devotional writings, such as those of 
Baxter, Bunyan and Thomas A Kempis, which have their uses, 
are only reflections of the true light; and if we give them more of 
our hours than we give to Christ’s words, we suffer loss. Well did 
Walter Scott, the sage of Abboitsford, the volumes of whose 
library were counted by scores of thousands, say to Lockhart, 
‘‘ There is only one Book.’’ The preacher who would win souls 
must have the Bible in his heart, and its fragrance on his lips. 
The sermon should show his familiarity with it, his best illustra- 
tions should be drawn from it, and every statement of truth should 
be enforced by a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord’? The Bible stimulates 
thought. It will do for the preacher what Homer did for 
Bouchardon, enlarge his being and shrink the world to atoms, 
Divine words, unlike human, bring a new inspiration with each 


repetition, and are exhaustless as the waters of Jacob’s well. 


Bossuet was accustomed to read the ‘‘ Seraphic Prophet ’’ before 
entering on the preparation of his sermon. Rutherford breathed 
the atmosphere of heaven whilst Christ's valedictory fell in tender 
cadences on his listening ears. Sir Matthew Hale read Isaiah 
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and Paul for professionalimprovement. Theearly Welsh ministry 
excelled in pulpit eloquence. They were men of one book. They 
had no access to the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge. They 
drew their intellectual stimulus from the Bible, formed their style 
after the divine model, discovered rich veins of truth in God’s 
unfathomable thoughts, and, burning with a holy zeal begotten in 
communion with Him who spake as never man spake, set their 
little principality on fire. 

Then, as a rule, a preacher must do one thing if he would excel 
—preach. He cannot edit a newspaper, write often for the Quar- 
terlies, or be an author of many books. To divide his energies 
will be to fail in everything. Let him give all his strength to the 
work which might well have engaged all of Gabriel’s powers. 
John Witherspoon said, ‘‘ It is my opinion that it is no honor to a 
minister to be famous in any work which is wholly unconnected 
with theology.’’ Very impressive are the words of Doddridge : 
‘¢ T would not for ten thousand worlds be that man who, when God 
shall ask him at last how he has employed most of his time while 
he continued a minister in His Church and had the care of souls, 
should be obliged to reply: ‘ Lord, I have restored many cor- 
rupted passages in the ancient classics, and illustrated many that 
were before obscure ; I have cleared many intricacies in chronology 
and geography; I have solved many perplexing cases in algebra ; 
I have refined on astronomical calculations; I left behind me 
many sheets on these curious and difficult subjects, where the 
figures and characters are ranged with the greatest exactness and 
truth ; and these are the employments in which my life has been 
worn out, while preparations for the pulpit or ministrations in it 
did not demand my immediate attendance.’ Oh, sirs, as for the 
waters which are drawn from these springs, how sweetly soever 
they taste to a curious mind that thirsts for them, or to an ambi- 
tious mind that thirsts for the applause they sometimes procure, 
I fear there is often reason to pour them out before the Lord with 
rivers of penitential tears as the blood of souls which have been 
forgotten while these trifles have been remembered and pursued.”’ 

Then, of course, the preacher must be eminently devotional. 
There is a holy unction that is found only in the secret place of 
the stairs. There is a power with men that comes only through 
the power of God, given in answer to prayer and joined to the 
words we speak as was Philip to the eunuch’s chariot. There 
never lived a preacher eminent for piety and usefulness who was 
not distinguished for prolonged devotions. Luther’s habits in this 
regard are familiar to all. The fragrance of his communings with 
God seem still to linger in the Erfurt cell, at Wittenberg and in 
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the Wartburg Castle. McCheyné spent hours on his knees, rose 
with the dawn to pray, and the stars found him gazing heaven- 
ward. Payson began, continued and ended the preparation of his 
sermons with prayer, and no wonder that in the pulpit his face 
often shone as an angel’s. ‘‘ Of all men on earth,’’ said James 
Alexander, ‘‘ ministers most need the constant impressions derived 
from closet piety.’’ Sometimes when we are pressed with our 
preparations for the Sabbath we abridge our private devotions, and 
thereby lose time, efficiency and comfort in our work. The neces- 
sity for prayer is admitted by all. It should not be an incident, 
but a habit. It should not be determined by impulse, but main- 
tained by principle. It carries its spirit into the pulpit, begets a 
tender manner, imparts spiritual strength, and breathes in every 
utterance. The lack of pulpit power is largely the result of neglected 
communion with God. Many of us preach about prayer, insist 
on prayer, magnify its office, and fail in the duty we urge upon 
others. It may be said that a minister may pray too much; that 
he is not to be an ascetic or turn monk; that prayer without 
works is mockery. It may be insisted that the body needs exer- 
cise and the mind recreation; that it may often be better for a 
preacher to go a-fishing than to go a-praying; to dream with 
Tolstoi or to laugh with Pickwick than to cry over his sins. 
There is some truth in all this. Only cant denies it wholly. But 
the charge of excessive prayer would be made in an empty coart. 

It may be alleged that importunity in prayer is a misconception 
of the office of prayer and displeasing to the infinite and bountiful 
Giver, and that we are to present our wants in calm, concise, trust- 
ful petitions, and then go our way. Oftentimes this is true. 
Nevertheless, prayer has a reflex influence which should be ear- 
nestly sought. When we muse, the fire burns. When we pro- 
tract our gaze heavenward we receive our deepest impressions of 
heavenly things. When we stay long at the fountain our jars are 
filled. But when our devotions are short and hurried, entered 
upon without reflection and left behind us without remembrance ; 
when ‘‘ they are parentheses in the day which read not into the 
context of the life but are entered and left by a sensible transi- 
tion,’’ then we remain ignorant of the great things of God and 
rise but little above the world’s low level. 

Nothing is more important than that the preacher should seek 
depth and fullness of Christian experience. Without this he can 
accomplish but little. His measure may become that of the people, 
and result in their present and future loss. He should study well 
his own heart, if he would help others cultivate humility and a 
conscious reliance on Him who saves from sin. There is great 
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power in experimental preaching as related to evil, and the means 
by which it can be destroyed. The pastor should also carefully 
observe the devices of Satan and the manner of his approach, in 
order that he may guard his inexperienced hearers from the perils 
of an unguarded hour and stimulate resistance to every attempt to 
enter the life and defile it. Then, too, it is desirable that he 
should be able to help Christians distinguish, as far as it is pos- 
sible, the suggestions of Satan from those of their own hearts. 
Many believers do not know their own voices. Some refer to 
Satan temptations that originate with themselves, for which they 


alone are responsible and against which they should earnestly and 
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many have long walked in darkness which might have been 
escaped. It would have been a great relief to such, when sorely 
buffeted by the adversary, to have known the source of their temp- 
tations, and not to have lost nearly every inspiration of hope 
under the impression that they were reprobates. The same remark 
applies to the relations of the physical to the spiritual life, disease 
often beclouding the soul and inducing despair when a wise spir- 
itual physician, following his prompt diagnosis with the balm of 
the Gospel, might have greatly abated the pain or have entirely 
healed the spirit that was broken. 

Above all, the preacher should know the blessedness of fellow- 
ship with Christ, the fullness of his sympathy and power, and 
habitually live under the influence of that mysterious, real other 
world to which he is going, so that he may help his people toward 
it. He should live on the heights, beholding the sun of right- 
eousness when for others the world may have intercepted its rays, 
and reflecting them to lower grounds. As it is in the natural, so 
it is in the spiritual world; the most of light is conveyed by 
reflection. Unspeakably great is the responsibility of Christians 
and especially of those who occupy the ministerial office. Holy 
men have ever been mighty. Piety has outranked genius and 
outlived it. McCheyne still shines, fair as the moon, and Ruther- 
ford is a galaxy of stars, in the light of which tempest-tossed souls 
find their desired haven. 

Before leaving this part of our theme, permit a suggestion as to 
the mental endowments requisite to success in the ministry. 
Great talent is usually considered desirable, but it is not essential. 
Five talents give promise of more usefulness than two, but the 
Holy Ghost often chooses those Who are possessed of the latter, 
and even one talent diligently improved has accomplished results 
an angel might covet. More depends on the improvement of 
what we have than on the measure of our natural endowments. 

19 
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Genius is one of God’s great gifts. It sees afar off. It scintil- 
lates, dazzles and soars. It unveilsmysteries. It introduces great 
eras in human history and recovers what has been lost. The 
world’s glory is its distinguished few. And yet genius may be as 
uncertain as it is sporadic, and its trail of light sweeping across 
the heavens may itself go out in darkness. Genius without talent 
is of little value. Talent without genius is above all price. It 
touches life on its lower levels and leads it upward. It never 
startles the world by its novelties and yet it is the lever by which 
the world is lifted to higher orbits. Let talent, then, summoned 
by the Master to the Gospel ministry, address itself to the work 
with a holy purpose and a resolute will, clinging to Him who is 
mighty, and it will accumulate power, extend its influence and 
leave a perpetual benediction behind it. To him that hath, it 


shall be given. 


III. ELEMENTS oF PuLPIT POWER. 


We now pass to some of the characteristics of an effective 


sermon, by which is meant, not the sermon that attracts a crowd, 
but that which accomplishes the true end of preaching. 

1. Simplicity of style. It is the simplicity of culture, the 
lucidity begotten of profound thoughtfulness and thorough 
acquaintance with the subject treated, that is here intended, not 
the perspicuity of platitudes and commonplace. The greatest 
thoughts should be clothed in simple words. The great Teacher 
should be our model. Junius’ Letters, the Pilgrim’s Progress 
and above all the Bible, are notable examples of plainness of 
language. The popularity of Dean Swift’s writings is largely 
owing to their simplicity of diction, for he never used a derived 
or foreign word when an anglicized Saxon word would serve his 
purpose. Lord Jeffrey said, ‘‘ Simplicity is the last attainment of 
progressive literature ; and men are very long afraid of being nat- 
ural from the dread of being taken for ordinary.”’ 

Simplicity should characterize every feature of the sermon. 
Some people ask for preaching which will gratify the intellect 
and please the fancy. They would have the sermon abound in 
classical allusions, in philosophical speculations, in lofty flights of 
imagination, in brilliant epigrams and startling antitheses. Such 
preaching is supposed to be a compliment to their intelligence, and 
they would rather be flattered than fed. For a while they will 
praise the preacher, and from their low level look up with admira- 
tion at the man who has so far outstripped the limits of their narrow 
understanding. But there is a more excellent way. Archibald 
Alexander achieved the feat of making the most abstruse and 
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sublime truths palpable to the meanest mind, and, although some 
ignorant people despised the man who stooped to their feeble 
comprehension, the more thoughtful and the truly intelligent sat 
at his feet and heard him gladly. It has often been remarked that 
there is a simplicity which comports with a true dignity ; there is 
a language intelligible to all and offensive to none; there is a 
gathering together even of flowers and gems and so distributing 
them that they shall but serve to adorn and impress the truth, 
instead of concealing it with dazzle and glitter, or militating in 
the least against the simplicity of the Gospel of Christ. 

Lamartine said, ‘‘ To be admired you must rise; to be useful, 
you must descend.’’ Of these alternatives, we ought surely to 
choose the latter. We should not seek to send our hearers away, 
saying, ‘‘ How grand the sermon, how beautiful the composition, 
how perfect the oratory ;” but, ‘‘ What a wicked thing it is to 
trample on the Son of God; we will seek the Lord to-day.” 
Faithful biography reports of such preachers as Baxter, White- 
field, Wesley and Summerfield, and a host of others, that they 
‘were willing to forego-whatever of admiration they might have 
secured at the time for a brilliant intellectual display, in order that 
they might gain a far nobler end, even the salvation of souls.” 

2. We should preach affectionately. Solemn things must be 
said. The terrors of the Lord must be presented. By the law is 
the knowledge of sin. He preaches not the Gospel who does not 
preach its threatenings. But we must take evangelists and apos- 
tles for our models as respects the manner of preaching, rather 
than prophets. The latter lived in the dim light of the Gospel 
day. No eye had looked on the cross, or read the love of Christ 
in the tragic scenes of Golgotha. Our appeal is to be made to 
the affections of our hearers rather than to their fears, though 
most certainly to both. You may lead by the cords of love 
whom you could not drive with bayonets or drag with chains. I 
doubt not that when Jesus asked the startling question, ‘‘ How 
shall ye escape the damnation of hell?” He did it tenderly ; and 
that when He told of the worm that dieth not and the fire that is 
not quenched, He did it in a subdued manner which told of a great 
burden on His heart and an affectionate solicitude for souls. 

The minister's affection for his people will be increased by 
habitual prayer for them. Prayer will throw lines of sympathy 
from his closet into every home of his widely distributed flock, 
and his hearers will require no argument to prove their pastor's 
love for them. Very tenderly did Rutherford say to his flock at 
Anwoth, ‘‘ My day thoughts and my night thoughts are of you.’’ 
The meadows and the hills witnessed his tears for them, and when 
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it went well with the flock he joined the incense of his psalms 
with the harmonies of the woods. No wonder that his public 
messages were clothed with magnetic power and won even the 
most obdurate hearts. The priest has left the altar, but the 
preacher should be often in the holy place interceding for the 
souls committed to his charge; then love will kindle in every 
expression of his face and vibrate in every tone of his voice and 
speak in every grasp of his hand. 

3. Again, in preaching Christ we should cultivate a natural 
manner. Each of us should be himself, not some other man. 
Every one has his own habits of thought and expression. There 
are no two minds alike, as there are no two faces alike. All cannot 
preach in the same way. It is not desirable that they should. 
There are diversities of gifts. The Lord has so appointed. 
Paul was very unlike Peter, and Luther bore little resemblance 
to Melanchthon. Each had his niche to fill, and each filled it 
well. The most unhappy failures as preachers are the men who 
imitate such pulpit celebrities as Parker and Talmage. Some 
one has said: ‘ Personal taste should be refined, then become 
personal law. How would Milton’s old Gothie architectural style 
suit the simple-hearted Cowper? How would Charles Lamb look 
in Coleridge’s Germanic idioms? How would Robert Hall appear 
in Hervey’s gaudy robes ?”’ 

Dignified conversational tones are more effective than pompous 
declamation. A subdued manner will melt the heart that would 
be repelled by vociferation. It is the lightning that rends the 
oak, not the thunder. Yet the preacher should be natural. If a 
man is born a Boanerges he cannot be changed.into a Barnabas. 
Newman Hall has done much for Christ, though very unlike his 
predecessor in old Surrey Chapel. But above all, we should 
eschew the theatrical, artificial breathings, extravagant gestures 
and grotesque attitudes which disgust thoughtful people, and 


greatly impair the usefulness of any minister. The pulpit is the 
last place on earth where a man should play the fool. 


“‘T loathe all affectation, in man or woman, 
But far most in man, and most of all 
In man that ministers and serves at the altar.”’ 

This suggests that the written style ought also to be conversa- 
tional. The preacher should write as if he were talking. An emi- 
nent divine, as quoted by Dr. Hastings, has said: ‘‘ I am convinced 
that one of the things which makes my ordinary sermons tell is 
this very thing, that | write precisely as I talk ; and that my ser- 
mons are thus as nearly as possible extemporaneous compositions.”’ 
Charles Spurgeon’s habit differed only in this respect that he 
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never wrote his pulpit discourses, but thought them out as if he 
were addressing his people from his study chair. John Knox did 
the same. Prof. Parke emphasizes the use of interrogation in 
preaching, not to the exclusion of the dogmatic statement but in 
combination with it, and insists on the frequent employment of 
those personal pronouns which favor direct address and a sympa- 
thetic recognition of the audience. And what is this but a con- 
versational mode? Is it not better fitted to arrest the attention of 
a popular assembly and to produce impressions than a rhetorical 
or an essay style? Beyond all question. As preachers we should 
remember we are not to make contributions to polite literature, 
but to speak face to face with dying men who shall outlive any 
future Renaissance and survive the worlds. 

4, Self-abnegation is an element of pulpit power. Adolphe 
Monod, one of the first orators in France, addressing students, 
said: ‘‘*You will speak better the more you sink yourselves, and 
the highest point of art, especially in the case of the preacher, is 
to cause himself to be forgotten.” Ifthe preacher carries self-con- 
sciousness into the pulpit and detains it there; if he seems to 
have more regard for the praise of men than for the salvation of 
their souls; if his main object is evidently to call attention to 
himself and to his gifts—to his oratory, rhetoric, originality or 
wit—even worldly people who may have applauded him at the first 
will condemn him at the last. Their instincts reject him. Their 
conscious need cries out against him. They want a view of Christ, 
and know they will perish without it. Hence the minister who 
plants himself on the foreground and shuts Christ out of sight 
defeats the true end of preaching, and the bones of dead souls will 
pave his worldly ascent. 

The most effective authors, whose works will live until the end 
of time, have been those who forgot themselves in the truth they 
sought to enforce. Their portraits are not the frontispieces of 
their books, nor do they look out from every page that follows. 
Homer never stalks across the stage of the Iliad, nor sits at the 
windows of his Odyssey. His forgetfulness of himself made him 
so cosmopolitan that every city of the orient enshrines his cradle. 
Shakespear? never interrupts his dramatis persone. His works 
owe their immortality in no small measure to his self-abnegation, 
and the wool-comber holds a throne from which no Bacon can 
ever displace him. This condition of success obtains in the pulpit. 
The preacher who points to the Lamb of God, as did the wilder- 
ness prophet, himself withdrawn from view, self-forgetful as was 
the Star of the East when it had led the magi to the manger 
cradle, is sure to win souls to Christ. He lives in the message he 
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utters, and in the fruit it bears. He is immortal in his influence 
because he has hidden himself in the folds of Christ’s eternity. 
The worms ate Herod ; but Paul can never die. Oh, to be nothing, 
that Christ may be all and in all. Then only shall we behold and 
share His glory, the souls saved through our ‘instrumentality our 
joy and crown forever. 

5. Another element of power is the preaching of essential truths. 
These, of course, are familiar. But the knowledge of them is 
superficial. What the people need to hear most about is that 
about which they already know something. It is depth that is to 
be attained rather than expansion. To secure this will tax the 
intellect of the strongest, and the preacher who leads the way will 
need to be a profound student of the Word, pursuing his search 
along straight lines. He cannot exhaust any primal truth. An 
Alexandrian library might be written on justification by faith, and 
there would still be other books to write. Its mysteries will be 
continually unfolding along the endless line of eternity itself. 

The preacher who resolves to eschew old truths and bring some- 
thing origina] with every sermon, will soon come to naught. His 
novelties will prove to be errors. In his attempt to go beyond 
the visual line of revelation he will enter moral jungles. The 
urgent wants of the people will be unmet, their understandings 
unenlightened and their souls unsaved. The pulpit must be 
willing to surrender a mere intellectual ambition and reputation 
for genius, for the magnifying of Christ and His cross. Essential 
truths, though wrapped up in the first promise, old as our fallen 
race, must be presented to human need. Manner may vary. 
Phraseology may be kaleidoscopic. The individuality of the 
preacher may be stamped on every utterance. His illustrations 
may be new. His metaphors may be original and far more trans- 
lucent than cathedral glass. But the truth itself is old as gravita- 
tion and changeless as the tides. Guthrie filled St. John’s Free 
Church in Edinburgh on every Lord’s day and led multitudes 
into the kingdom by his unique way of telling the old story ; and 
whether the Bethlehem plain, or the Jericho road, or Nazareth 
among the hills, or the cross crowning Calvary, or the cloud 
chariot cleaving the sky, or the trumpet blast and the returning 
Christ, or inspiring visions of the land afar off, engaged the atten- 
tion of his hearers, there came more of Christ into their hearts 
and more of heaven into their lives: and the man who loved and 
pursued the old paths had scarce a peer in pulpit power in all the 
realms on which the sun never sets. Sydney Smith expressed an 
important truth when he said the duty of the preacher was ‘‘ con- 
stantly to remind mankind of what mankind is constantly forget- 
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ting; not to supply the defects of human intelligence, but to 
fortify the feebleness of human resolutions; to recall mankind 
from by-paths where they turn into the path of salvation, which 
all know but few tread.” In consonance with this statement is 
the remark of John Howe that the great and important design of 
preaching is ‘‘ the impressing of known things, but too little 
considered, upon the hearts of hearers. The digesting our food 
is what God now eminently calls for.” Revelation was progres- 
sive until the apostles laid down their pens and had no successors. 
No new Gospel has since been given. The Star of Bethlehem is 
still our guide, and the Prophet of Galilee will ever be the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

6. Concentration is another element of pulpit power. This 
statement requires qualification. Textual preaching, which is 
analytical, has many advantages over the topical. It ordinarily 
more fully honors the Word, secures greater freshness of thought, 
presents truth in its more instructive relations, and favors a longer 
pastorate because of the wider field of truth it compasses. Yet 
even here concentration, with energy of thought, is required. 
The text may be individualized. <A brief exegesis may serve as 
an introduction to the chief and distinctive thought, and that one 
truth should urge its way to the soul’s centre. Then the impres- 
sion is definite, vivid and abiding. 

Then, too, strictly topical preaching holds an important place. 
This favors centripetal force. The subject may be the necessity of 
repentance, earnestly and affectionately presented. The hearer 
goes away with the solemn mandate ringing through every cham- 
ber of his being—Repent/ On the street it rises above all the roll 
of wheels and noise of traffic— Repent/ In his home he hears it 
by day, and in the waking hours of night. In his dreams the 
lightnings flash it, the thunders roll it, the earth repeats it— Repent / 
Repent! There is no escape from the voice of God calling him 
from sin to holiness, from self to Christ, from hell to heaven. 
Ordinarily no such result could have been attained by a sermon 
crowded with diversified thought, which, by reason of its fullness, 
left no distinct and helpful impression. It were unwise to 
embrace in a single discourse the nature, necessity, instrument and 
evidences of regeneration. Any one of these subdivisions of the 
general subject is sufficient, and only by emphasizing one can the 
highest result be attained. To this concentration of energy, 
attended by the power of the Holy Ghost, Chalmers referred his 
success as a preacher. In attempting too much we accomplish 
little. Content with little, we may do great things, 

7. Seriousness is an essential characteristic of an effective ser- 
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mon. This is at a far remove from sanctimoniousness and is 
consistent with a cheerful and joyous utterance. It is the natural 
expression of a sense of the divine presence, of the solemnity of 
the ministerial calling, and of personal responsibility to God. 
There is surely no room for trifling here. The platform and a 
popular address admit of humor. Post-prandial speeches are fitly 
enlivened with harmless wit and amusing anecdote. There is no 
sin in laughter, and the evidence is wanting that Jesus never 
smiled. Yet even here the preacher should not lose sight of the 
dignity of his office and, by unbecoming levity in speech and 
behavior, lose his claim on the respect of others. In ordinary 
intercourse with his people ue should be cheerful, and may even 
be playful, yet he should studiously regard the circumstances of 
those he meets. But in the pulpit, humor, except in rare in- 
stances, is to be eschewed. It would repel those who are sad. It 
is calculated to dissipate religious impressions. It is seldom if 
ever helpful to any one and may be harmful to many. The 
preacher who resorts to it for the purpose of pleasing the worldly 
and attracting the careless may increase his popularity with these, 
but he will grieve the Holy Spirit, lose the sympathy of the 
spiritually minded and ultimately forfeit the confidence of those 
he sought to conciliate. Dr. Charles F. Deems once said, in dras- 
tic terms: ‘* A clown who is smart in his profession may achieve 
quite a reputation, but a minister who is a buffoon loses the high 
honor of the sanctuary and fails to gain even the poor applause of 
a circus.’ The preacher is engaged in an intensely solemn work. 
Its issues lie off in an eternal state. Let the rainbow of heaven 
overarch the pulpit and the light of an unsetting sun fall upon it, 
but let its voice, though of the earth, suggest relations to eternity 
and ever avoid whatever savors of the comedy. 

Prophets were serious. Christ was serious. The apostles spake 
and wrote with the evident impression that they were dealing with 
subjects of momentous importance, and they sought men by day 
and by night, even with tears, to repent and lay hold on eternal 
life. It is safe to follow the example of the Great Teacher and of 
men who were filled with the Holy Ghost. And although some 
may use the lighter emotions to aid the impression of religious 
truth and may be honored of God, vet they are treading on dan- 
gerous ground and are in some measure useful in spite of that for 
which they have no warrant in the Scriptures, or in the ministry of 
the apestolic Church, or in the consensus of Christian consciousness. 

8. Earnestness is a primal necessity. This is eloquence. The 
bodily presence of the preacher may be weak, the manner ungrace- 
ful, the speech unadorned, but if his soul is on fire, his words will 
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be mighty with the emotion which fills them; prejudice will be 
disarmed and opposition conquered. When Jeannie Deans, accord- 
ing to Scottish story, made her appeal in behalf of her unhappy 
sister before Queen Caroline, bowing low in that royal presence, 
fearless of the corruption which environed her, pouring forth her 
intensest feelings in words, simple, tremulous and direct, her eyes 
aflame with holy wrath or melting in tears of tenderness, and 
every feature, gesture and attitude bespeaking an unswerving con- 
viction of truth and right, the Queen, overcome by responsive 
emotion, recovering at length her suspended breath, exclaimed, 
‘* This is eloquence.’ On one occasion in Edinburgh, Alexander 
Duff presented the cause of missions in the far East with such an 
expenditure of vital force that he fainted and was carried into the 
vestry. After a little, consciousness returning, he asked, ‘* What 
was I talking about ?’’ ‘‘ India,’? was the answer. ‘‘ Ah, yes, 
about India; carry me back and let me finish my story.” His 
earnestness was true eloquence, and under his impassioned utter- 
ance the assembly was moved as a field of grain by the passing 
wind. 

Karnestness is not the child of elocution, nor a trick of the actor, 
but the soul-life expressed in human speech. When God and 
eternity, the soul and its destiny, are the themes, and weal or 
woe may be borne on the passing hour, earnestness should find its 
place and reveal its power. It has no substitute. A master in 
elocution truthfully said concerning it, ‘‘ Decorum without it 
becomes hollow formality; gravity, coldness; dignity, reserve ; 
all expression loses life and power.” Such players as Garrick and 
Kemble administer a just rebuke to many a pulpit when they say, 
‘* We utter fiction as if it were truth; you utter truth as if it 
were fiction.’ 

%. Faith in results is essential to pulpit efficiency. The preacher 
will accomplish but little who is always questioning whether his 
ministry will bear any fruit and would be surprised to learn that 
a soul had been converted through his agency. Here the principle 
obtains, Faith the measure of success. If God calls me to the min- 
istry, it must be that He intends to use me in it. Then why do I 
not expect Him to do it? Shall His word fail, or His purpose come 
to naught? The greatest of English preachers owed his useful- 
ness largely to the faith which expects results. It was this faith 
that made Exeter Hall the birthplace of souls and the Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle the scene of still greater spiritual triumphs. It is 
related of Dr. John McDowell that he never entered his pulpit 
without expecting at least one soul to be saved through the Word 
he was about to preach. Over thirteen hundred persons referred 
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their conversion to his ministry, and these represented only a part 
of the fruits of his trustful labors. No great result was ever 
accomplished without this kind of faith. It was faith that built the 
Pyramids, discovered the New World and achieved our indepen- 
dence. Schiller says that if there had been no undiscovered world 
lying far to the westward, one would have risen from the sea to 
reward the faith of Columbus urging his way across the untraveled 
deep. Why not carry this element of power into the pulpit? 
Our Master sits on the circle of the earth, and turns the hearts of 
men as the streams in the south. -We should believe all things 
and hope all things, and on our way to the pulpit raise a hymn of 
praise for what is about to be accomplished through us by Him 
who has said, ‘‘ Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.’’ 

10. To this is to be added spiritual power in the preacher. 
Urquhart makes this the main qualification for the ministry. 
Good Andrew Fuller said, ‘‘ Our want of usefulness is much 
oftener to be ascribed to want of spirituality than to the want of 
natural ability.’’ This power is found and nourished in secret 
communion with God and the contemplation of eternal things. It 
is associated with a holy life. A godly minister may be subject 
to sore temptations, yet he will not consent to sin. Infirmity may 
gain temporary mastery over him, yet conscious weakness will 
make him strong. But if we who have the care of souls cherish 
iniquity in our hearts, if forbidden guests lodge behind the cur- 
tained windows, if we carry any known sin and an impenitent 
memory to the pulpit, we shall be weaker than Samson shorn of 
his locks. No spasmodic excitement, or seeming fervor, or miser- 
able cant can atone for our offending or bring fire from heaven. 
A holy man back of the sermon gives an impetus to it which no 
amount of intellectual culture can impart. He is sincere, earnest, 
absorbed in the endeavor to save souls. The truth becomes con- 
crete in his life. There is a divine harmony existing between the 
preacher and the Word—an invariable condition of success. Who 
would not scorn a Robespierre denouncing the shedding of blood ? 
The sans-culottes of Paris would build for him a guillotine. 
What would be the effect of an essay on the value of republican 
government by the Czar of Russia? The Nihilists would find it 
an argument for personal violence. When Edmund Burke exhib- 
ited and condemned the corruptions and cruelty of Warren Hast- 
ings’ administration in India, men heard him with the marrow of 
their bones, for they believed that Burke was every inch an honest. 
man. The world cannot demand less of the preacher. His life 
must be habitually and increasingly holy. The hands that bear 
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the vessels of the Lord must be clean. The body which is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost must be undefiled by cherished sin, or 
pulpit ministrations will be exhibitions of spiritual weakness and 
the hearers will be quick to discern it. 

The great want of to-day is a holier ministry. We do not need 
more stalwart polemics, more mighty apologists, or preachers 
who compass a wider range of natural knowledge, important as 
these are ; not Chrysostoms, Mellvilles or Robertsons, bat men of 
God like the preachers of Anworth, Kidderminster and Ayr by 
the sea, who bring the atmosphere of heaven with them to the 
pulpit and speak from the borders of another world. The 
pulpit of this age makes no new discoveries of truth. It can- 
not get beyond Paul and Peter and the Preacher of Nazareth. 
It is occupied with an old message, changeless as human need. 
The average hearer receives comparatively little intellectual 
light from the pulpit. But, though the sermon lack originality of 
thought, there may be an indefinable uplifting power in it, some- 
thing which makes truth vastly more real, that brings eternity 
nearer, that kindles intenser longings after personal holiness, and 
sends the believer heavenward along a higher spiritual plane. It 
is the spiritual power of the preacher vitalizing the word spoken. 
Nothing can compensate for its absence. 

11. This implies what deserves distinct mention: the preacher's 
dependence on the Holy Ghost. In a successful ministry, as in 
the person of Christ, the divine and the human are conjoined. 
The conversion of a soul is as distant from the effects of merely 
natural principles as life is from death. Religious excitement is 
not regeneration. An electrified corpse may simulate natural 
physical action, but, the exciting agency being removed, it is a 
more mournful spectacle of death than it was before. The sun 
may bathe Greenwood with light, but Greenwood is a great charnel- 
house still. There are dead souls in the pews. They are as des- 
titute of every principle of grace as the natives of Central Africa, 
and under greater condemnation. The preacher, acting alone, 
cannot give them spiritual life. No amount of knowledge, no 
depth of concern, no measure of personal holiness, no appeal 
borne on the flood-tide of tearful emotion, can bring a single soul 
from the dead. There never lived a preacher possessed of such 
elements of power as Christ, and yet under His ministry, reaching 
through three years, the number of conversions was only a tithe of 
the fruitage of Peter’s one sermen on the day of Pentecost. The 
work of the Holy Spirit had been restrained until after Christ 
had returned to the Father. The preacher needs the power which 
comes from on high. He must constantly seek it. As the carrier 
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pigeon ascending bathes its wings in the higher light before it 
sets out on its mission, so the preacher must first commune with 
God at the gate of heaven. Then, too, he must be careful that he 
grieve not the Holy One by any permitted sin. The Word of 
God gathers an awful solemnity about the person and work of the 
Holy Spirit. Men may profane the name of God and of His Son 
Jesus Christ ; the last thing they will do is to profane the Holy 
Ghost. It becomes the preacher to walk softly, to watch unto 
prayer, to keep himself pure, and in harmony with Him who is 
the source of all spiritual power. Then for him the wildernesses of 


this world shall rejoice, and his ministry shall enrich heaven with 
the trophies of omnipotent grace. 


New York. RoBeERT F. SAMPLE. 
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I.—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. Being the Gifford Lectures Delivered Before 
the University of Edinburgh in 1894-1895. By ALEXANDER CAMP- 
BELL FRASER, LL.D. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. 297. Price, $2 net. 


It is said that Prof. Fraser, when asked by any of his students at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh what was his own view of the philosophical theory 
under discussion, used to reply that he hoped some day to publish his contri- 
bution towards the solution of ultimate problems. Certainly it was emi- 
nently fitting that he should be given the opportunity of doing this in the 
capacity of Gifford Lecturer. For thirty or forty years he has been known 
as one of the most careful and scholarly philosophical writers in Creat 
Britain. His edition of the works of Berkeley, which appeared about 
twenty-five years ago, was at once recognized as, and is likely long to remain, 
the standard edition of the English Plato. And now within the past year he 
has published through the Clarendon Press an edition of Locke’s Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding, which is in every way worthy to stand 
beside the earlier work. Prof. Fraser is also the author of the volumes on 
Berkeley and Locke in Black wood’s series of ‘* Philosophical Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.”? It is natural therefore that the reading public should share 
the desire of Prof. Fraser’s pupils to know what the expositor and critic 
himself thinks about the problems which he has hitherto examined in the 
name and as it were under the mantle of noted thinkers. 

It may be that even now some may wish that Prof. Fraser had expressed 
himself more dogmatically and unreservedly. As in the presence of his class, 
so here, he is conspicuously cautious. He is apt to put things in the form of 
a question: May it not be that, after all, the theistic conception of the uni- 
verse is freighted with no more serious difficulties than —— ? Is it unreason- 
able to suppose ? ete. His sentences abound in explanatory and qualifying 
clauses. He is anxious neither to overstate nor to understate his thesis. He 
is almost painfully careful not to speak categorically of anything. This su- 
preme caution and guardedness of statement is rather annoying when one 
wishes to get at the writer’s opinion without loss of time; but it is at the same 
time perhaps one of the best indications of the possession of the truly philo- 
sophic temper. Prof. Fraser’s reputation as university lecturer was that of one 
who stimulated his students to think, who set them to asking questions, rather 
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than of one who solved difficulties for them. Indeed it was often said that he 
suggested difficulties which he scarcely even attempted to solve. The same 
characteristics that marked his classroom work appear in the present course 
of lectures. Here, in marked degree, ‘‘ the style isthe man.”” When he put 
the question to his class, ‘‘ Am I a table ?”? his method was the same as 
when in the present lectures he suggested to his audience: ‘‘ Perhaps I am 
now in the presence of unconscious automatic organisms ”’ (p. 264) ; and in the 
one case, as in the other, the sudden question doubtless started a new train 
of thought in the minds of some of his hearers. The characteristic of the 
present course of lectures, as of the man himself, is that they are suggestive 
rather than exhaustive or conclusive. In thechapter on ‘“‘ Materialism,”’ for 
example, we find not so much specific criticism of the doctrines under dis- 
cussion as a picture of the naturalistic view of the cosmos. Here is the 
picture, the author seems to say; I think you will find it tolerably unsatis- 
factory. Then he unfolds another world-view—say the Panegoistic; shows 
what the holding of such a view would involve ; and asks whether that, too, 
does not fail to satisfy. 

Prof. Fraser evidently feels—what a good many others have perhaps felt— 
that hitherto in the Gifford Lectures too much attention has been paid to the 
historic side of religion, and too little to its philosophic basis; and that, after 
all, the former treatment of the subject, however interesting and valuable it 
may be, can neither be ultimate nor permanently satisfactory. We are 
naturally eager to know in what various forms the religious consciousness of 
the race has manifested itself, but it is more essential to ask: ‘‘ Are religious 
beliefs, or any of them, true?” ‘ Is the religious conception of the universe 
an illusion ?” (p 36). It is with this latter problem—the question of the 
Philosophy of Religion, not its Natural History—that Prof. Fraser deals; or, 
to be more specific, he proceeds ‘* to inquire about the philosophical founda- 
tions of the different final interpretations of existence ”’ (p. 37). It is at once 
evident that philosophical speculation is concerned with the three ultimate 
existences which are presupposed by the common consciousness of man, viz., 
the cosmos, the individual soul, and God. What is the real nature of each 
of these three existences, and what is the relation between them ? The whole 
problem of philosophy and of religion is here. Determine the true nature of 
each of these fundamental postulates and the right relation subsisting be- 
tween them, and you will have the ultimate philosophy of religion and the 
absolute theory of the universe. Error arizes through an exaggerated con- 
ception of any one of these three postulates, and inadequate notions of the 
other two. The tendency is “ to resolve all that exists into one only of the 
three postulated existences of ordinary consciousness ”’ (p. 70) ; and, accord- 
ing as one or the other of the three receives exaggerated or exclusive recog- 
nition, we have the resulting theories of Panmaterialism, Panegoism and 
Pantheism. The plan of the present course of lectures is derived quite 
simply and logically from this division of the subject matter. The author 
takes up in turn each of the theories resulting from an exaggerated concep- 
tion of one of these three postulated existences, and asks whether either 
Materialism or Panegoism or Pantheism affords a finally satisfactory inter- 
pretation of existence. Or, if we cannot accept any of these theories as ade- 
quate, must we take the ground that the ultimate problems of existence 
admit of no solution and that the universe must remain for the human un- 
derstanding an inexplicable mystery—shall we, in other words, adopt Uni- 
versal Nescience as our creed ? Or, again, shall we finally return to rational 
faith in all three of our originally postulated existences and adopt a theistic 
belief which recognizes both God and the outward world and the individual 
self ? 
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The last three lectures are concerned to show the credibility of a 
theological or supernatural interpretation of the totality of things which 
gives due place to each of these three fundamental entities. It is found upon 
investigation that we are bound to assume order and harmony in the out- 
ward world in order to make it scientifically interpretable. ‘‘ Now if the 
faith is reasonable which supports the presupposition of natural order... . 
why must the teleological interpretation of nature be rejected on the ground 
that its only support isfaith 2”... . ‘‘ Why is it unreasonable to assume de- 
sign, if the facts may be read in harmony with this other and deeper assump- 
tion ? Order means reason, and this for us means conscious reason or living 
mind.” But the recognition of an Ordering Principle, working in and 
through the harmony of natural laws, does not fully explain what this Power 
or Principle, which we call God, is. In other words, I take Prof. Fraser to 
mean that the so-called design-argument is sufficient to show that, because 
the universe is a cosmos and not a chaos, natural causes are ultimately super- 
natural in character, i. e., there must be something besides this material uni- 
verse of atoms to account for their arrangement. But what is the nature of 
this something; what do we mean by supernaturalness ? The clue to this 
farther problem is to be found in the nature of man. Man sustains a double 
relation to the outward world. Heis a part of nature, but he also rises above 
it—this not merely by reason of his intelligence, but of his will. He isa self- 
determining being, and as such stands outside the chain of causal sequence 
in the physical world. Moral responsibility implies self-determining, per- 
sonal, preternatural activity. Man is conscious of independent, volitional 
action. Here in our own human nature, then, we find the type of all true 
causality. Causation means ultimately will, volitional activity. In man it 
means a moral and spiritual volitional intelligence; why not the same in 
nature ? We interpret the macrocosm in analogy with the human microcosm. 
The Supreme Power in nature is like the highest power in man. God is a 
moral and spiritual self-determining Intelligence. If it be said that this is 
anthropomorphism--that we are making God in our own image—we may 
1eply that it is better to conceive of God after the analogy of the highest ex- 
istence we know than after that of anything lower; and farther, that this 
after all does not pretend to give the absolute conception of the Supreme 
Being, not a wholly adequate conception—since the perfect nature of the 
Supreme Being must forever remain partially incomprehensible ; a God who 
could be wholly comprehended would not be God—it does not pretend to 
offer a conception of God as *‘ taken from the divine centre,” but only the 
best conception that we can arrive at from our necessarily human point of 
view. God is for us such a God, and the universe is for us best interpretable 
in the way we have indicated. 

It is of course impossible to do full justice to Prof. Fraser’s argument in 
the space at command, but I think I have fairly indicated his line of thought. 
The position he takes must, it seems to me, commend itself to candid 
inquiry ; and the more so, as we are conscious that he is speaking with char- 
acteristic muderation. If the reader lays down the present volume of lec- 
tures with a feeling of their inconclusiveness, it should be remembered that 
they constitute only an introductory course and are to be followed by a 
second series. The present course seeks simply to clear the ground and lay 
a foundation—to discuss the question, in other words, ‘ of the credibility of 
any theological conception of existence’? (p. 276). If it be found upon 
investigation that such a theological conception of the universe is credible, 
is, in fact, the deepest and truest principle that is within man’s reach for the 
final interpretation of his existence, then we are in a position to go on to con- 
sider the rationality of the theistic conception of the universe and to meet 
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the special difficulties which monotheistic religion may seem to involve. 
The second course should therefore be more constructive than the present 
lectures. The latter are rather historico-critical than constructive. This is 
at the same time their weakness and their strength ; their strength, because 
they contain much acute criticism and scholarly exposition, this mode 
of thought being perhaps most in accord with the natural trend of Prof. 
Fraser’s genius; and their weakness, because, as it seems to me, the sequence 
of constructive thought is sometimes broken, or at least delayed, by histurico- 
critical exposition. The course of the argument does not flow on as evenly 
and uninterruptedly, nor does it carry the reader as steadily and surely along, 
as, for example, does that of Prof. Caird, in his Gifford Lectures—the ablest 
that have yet appeared, however little inclined one may be to accept all their 
conclusions. 

The value of the present lectures consists not so much in the presentation 
of anything new, as in the fact that they bring forward the views of one 
who has been for many years a close student of the problems of philosophy, 
and add the sanction of his authority to a particular manner of interpreting 
the cosmos. Prof. Fraser, unlike some of the Gifford Lecturers, takes high 
theistic ground and lays the foundation for what, we presume, will prove to 
be a distinctly Christian conception of God and the universe. It seemsa 
pity, however, that the two series of lectures could not have appeared simul- 
taneously. The impression would, I think, have been much stronger and 
would doubtless have obviated the above-hinted criticism of inconclusiveness, 

Princeton University. GEORGE 8. PATTON. 


TnE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF; OR, LAW IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By 
the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1896. Svo, pp. xx, 555. 

‘“*This work is the concluding volume of a series which began with The 
Reign of Law, published in 1866, and which was continued in The Unity of 
Nature, published in 1884.” . . . . ‘* They represent one line of thought on 
the philosophy of religion in its relations‘with the philosophy of science. 
The Reign of Law dealt with the question how far the idea is rational that 
physical laws are the supreme agencies in Nature, or whether, on the con- 
trary, Mind and Will are seated on that universal throne. The Unity of 
Nuture dealt mainly with the problem how far our human faculties are com- 
petent, on this matter, to give us any knowledge whatever, or whether they 
must leave us in conscious yet helpless and hopeless ignorance on the whole 
of it and on all that it involves. The present volume applies the reasonings 
and conclusions which have been thus reached, to an examination of the re- 
Jation in which the great conception of Natural Law, when properly under- 
stood, stands to religion in general, and to Christian theology in particular.” 

As is implied in this quotation from the author’s Preface, the proposition 
which he undertakes to establish is that Christian theology is throughout 
rational because throughout it can be and should be stated in terms of 
natural law. This appears: 

1. In‘ Intuitive Theology.”” Thus the human mind, looking into nature, 
sees, in all the phenomena of the world, a great deal which is obviously of 
its own kind and quality. ‘* The most striking proof of this fact is to be 
found in the autowatic action of the mind, whether popular or scien- 
tific, as recorded in the growth. in the significance, and in the use of 
human speech.’?? We cannot, the most materialistic philosopher cannot, 
describe the processes of nature and not employ words which imply the 
presence of mind in nature. What is this but “the instinctive recogni- 
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tion of that special kind of agency which is, indeed, familiarly known to us 
as existing within ourselves, but which is also universally recognized and 
identified outside of us, and around us, on every side? ’’ In a word, mind 
or purposiveness is ** that one fundamental fact ”’ (in nature) ‘* which we see so 
clearly that we cannot escape from the recognition of it in the mere act of 
describing the commonest phenomena of Nature.”” What then can be more 
rational than the inference that there is an intelligent author of nature ? 
His relation to the world is the same with that among ourselves, not of the 
artificer to his product, but of the designer to his conception. This theology 
is natural, and therefore rational. 

2. In the ‘*Theology of the Hebrews.”? Thus ‘‘the rules or laws ac- 
cording to which the Divine Mind works His designs are not only ulti- 
mate and immutable, but constitute the very life of Nature, the source 
of its authority, the one sole cause of all its order and all its beauty, and 
the one only guide to its purposes and interpretations.’’ Hence, ‘*God 
is always represented as operating through what we know as causes, and 
not by mere arbitrary or capricious exercises of irresistible power.” His 
will or law is the revelation of truths universal and yet to be seen as 
such by all nations. His prophets discern His mind and will because of 
their own purity of heart. He regenerates the world by the power of the 
truth as it is in Him, and He manifests His grace specially to those who 
delight in His law. Even predictive prophecy is to be explained in the same 
general way. ‘If we believe that the whole course of Nature is governed 
by law—by the apparently self-working operation of both physical and spirit- 
ual causes—it must be possible that a glance of unusual spiritual penetration 
into the present, should be able, with various degrees of certainty, to predict 
the future.”? So, too, ‘‘the Messianic hope is connected inseparably with 
the triumph of the Divine law through some fresh promulgation—a more 
perfect knowledge and a wider acceptance of it.’’ Thus ‘‘ the sacred writers 
of the Jews never admit for a moment that irrational distinction, which is 
purely modern, between what we call the natural and the supernatural.” 
Hebrew Theology, therefore, because throughout natural, must be rational. 

3. In “ Christian Theology.’”’ ‘*‘ Nothing could be more natural than is the 
whole of it.”” ‘‘ That is to say, nothing could be more accordant with the laws 
which we can ourselves recognize as established in the spiritual world, and 
by which we do ourselves, when at our best, try to regulate our conduct 
toward our own kind.’’ The miracles of Christ evidenced superhuman but 
not supernatural power. His atoning sacrifice, though mysterious, was nec- 
essary from the very nature of things. Faith in Christ is essentially natural, 
and specially because it is a moral and not merely an intellectual act. It is 
not otherwise in the case of our acceptance of those articles of Christian 
belief which must be received on authority alone. The authority of the 
sacred writers in spiritual things is obviously such that it is only reasonable 
to trust it. Inspiration is but ‘‘a special exercise of an influence perfectly 
according to the natural constitution and course of things.” Indeed, “ it is 
impossible to distinguish it in kind from all those instinctive perceptions of 
self-evident truth on which the whole structure and power of our reason 
depend.” ‘‘ Regeneration is in the highest sense a natural change, taking 
place according to the eternal laws of an everlasting and righteous kingdom.” 
‘¢ The whole system of Christian ethics is in absolute conformity with known 
and intelligible laws.’? The moral precepts of the New Testament “ had 
their origin in the nature of things—the human heart and soul being not 
only among those things, but standing first and foremost in their ranks.” 
Love is the great motive power in Christian living. The natural reason and 
conscience of men supply the test of ethical obligation. Every motive is 
20 : 
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recognized in its place, and not merely those that are highest. ‘‘ The appeals 
to reason, both in the Old Testament and in the New, are as continual as 
the demands on faith. The two are invariably regarded as complementary, 
and never as antagonistic.’’ Indeed, true faith is held to be the highest 
exercise of reason. This is true even when the logical faculty seems, as it 
were, to lay down its arms in favor of authority. It does this because 
nothing is so rational as to accept the testimony of consciousness to its weak- 
ness as well as to its strength. Specially rational because specially natural 
is Christian theology in its doctrine of prayer. It recognizes the facts, that, 
‘¢in some form or another, the impulse and the desire to pray are as universal 
among men as the existence of the religious instinct ; ”’ that the immutability 
of God and of His laws is perfectly consistent with the freedom of man; that 
the ultimate agencies which work even in the physical world are spiritual; 
that God is something more rather than something less than our Father; 
that He can and will answer our petitions according to His will; that it is His 
will to answer them whenever they accord with right and nature; that 
‘¢ while there is a large area of causation in which and over which we have 
no power whatever, there is another large area of contingency in which we 
possess a delegated power of more or less effective action, and in the whole 
of that area, our own wills and our own characters can and do enter as an 
element into the finally determining or ultimate Will of our Father which 
is in Heaven;”’ that this is not inconsistent with our wills and so with the 
course of events even in this area being determined, inasmuch as the motives 
which influence our wills are not physical forces and so do not touch our 
freedom. In short, the one constant presupposition underlying the whole 
system of Christian beliefs, but nowhere so urgently and expressly taught as 
on the subject of the duty and of the efficacy of prayer is ‘‘ that the natural 
laws of the Eternal Kingdom under which we live are in accordance with 
the instincts and impulses of the human mind, in so far as these are original 
and uncorrupted.” Thus this theology, because throughout natural, is 
everywhere rational. 

4. As “A System of Philosophy.’? ‘‘ It may confidently be said that 
there is not a single conception that is distinctive of any of the leading 
schools either of Greek or of modern philosophy, and that has, at the same 
time, some real place, however subordinate, in the substructure of uni- 
versal truth, which does not also find its own appropriate position in 
the penetrating and capacious system of Christian thought.” Hence, its 
silence with reference to other philosophies. -It is too far above them and 
too comprehensive of all that is true in them to assail them. It has, more- 
over, too much faith in the universality of law as the agent and revelation of 
God to be anxious at the progress of scientific discovery. Throughout natural 
itself, it can only rejoice as nature is made known. Hence, its unique suc- 
cess. It conquered ancient philosophies, because it was a philosophy and 
‘* they were none.”’ ‘‘ It gives an account of the constitution of the Universe 
and of man’s relation to it, which, without professing to be exhaustive or to 
satisfy curiosity, is, so far as it was intended to go, sufficient, coherent and 
intelligible.”’” This imparts to the sacred writings their imperial tone. 
“Their authority is largely traceable to their handling the conception of 
Law as—when properly understood—the highest expression of the Supreme 
Agency in Nature.”? They are confident because of the conviction that their 
teachings rest on known and intelligible laws, both in the physical and the 
spiritual world. Even the resurrection is represented as ‘‘ the result of 
causes which in the nature of things could have had no other issue.’”? Thus 
Christian belief is throughout rational because it is the true philosophy, the 
only one which is throughout natural. It denies the distinction between 
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the natural and the supernatural. Its first principle is that in so far as we 
know the laws of nature we really know God Himself. 

On this magnum opus thus imperfectly outlined our limits permit only the 
following general criticisms: 1. In form, in style, in spirit, nothing is to be 
desired. The page is simple, clear, soft, beautiful; the diction is pure, pre- 
cise, stately ; the sentences are perspicuous and strong; the tone is reverent; 
the volume as a whole is elaborate. 

2. As against Materialism, it is conclusive. While the reality of mat- 
ter is everywhere asserted, it is everywhere shown to be dominated by 
mind. The proof of this from the structure and use of language is the 
strongest putting of the strongest argument on this subject. Specially in- 
structive and forcible is the exhibition of the inability even of such writers 
as Huxley and Spencer to express themselves in descriptive science and 
philosophy and not employ terms that imply a purpose in nature and a mind 
over it. Indeed, an atheist so gross as was Lucretius is represented as hav- 
ing attributed to nature the intelligence which he denied to the gods. Thus 
the minor premise of ‘‘ the argument from design ”’ is established. 

3. As against Agnosticism this discussion is equally satisfactory. ‘‘In a 
sense, undoubtedly, man is finite, but in a fuller sense, he not only under- 
stands the Infinite, but is utterly unable to understand the opposite.” ‘* All 
self-evident truths are the results of an intimate adjustment between our rea- 
soning faculties and the ultimate truths of Nature. As such, therefore, they 
carry with them, into the innermost recesses of our own mental structure, 
that same character of purposiveness which we have identified as supreme in 
all things around us. They rest on perceptions which are intuitive—that 
is to say, which are born with us and in us, as the natural consequences of 
an adapted structure. This is a conception which has the widest application 
to our powers of apprehending truth. There is no reason to believe that it 
has any limit. For, at least, if there be limits, we do not know them, seeing 
that such limits as we do know, and of which we have much painful experi- 
ence, are obviously rather limits of opportunity than absolute limits of 
power. Moreover, they never give us the impression of even suggesting any 
doubt on the truthfulness of our knowledge up to the point at which they 
stop us. They are barriers on further advances for the time, and perhaps 
sometimes forever. But they throw no backward shadows on past steps so 
far as they have gone. On the contrary, they leave untouched, or even con- 
firmed, all the combinations of reason by which these steps have been estab- 
lished.’? Hence, the mind can be and ought to be trusted. As sure as we 
are of its existence, so sure are we that it was meant to give us knowledge. 
To doubt, therefore, the reality of its perceptions so far as we do perceive, or 
to question the truth of its judgments so far as we do judge, would be as 
irrational as to dispute the proposition that food nourishes. In the former 
case no more than in the latter may we believe that the purpose comes to 
naught. Ina word, we must reject reason altogether or hoid that so far as 
we know we do know. Because we were designed to know the Infinite, we 
cannot but know Him, though it be in part. 

4. The argument breaks down, however, when it attempts to prove 
that God acts only through the laws of nature. It is true that He always 
honors these laws as His own; it is not true that He never works in- 
dependently of them as above them. Admit, for example, that regen- 
eration is by the power of the truth.‘ How can the truth be appreciated 
and appropriated, unless the soul ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins’’ has first 
been made alive? Admit that the resurrection is the result of ‘‘ causes 
which in the nature of things could have had no other issue.”” What does this 
mean except that the universal physical law of death could have no dominion 
over Christ because He was above nature? Admit that God’s redemption 
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of the world is throughout according to reason. What does this imply but 
that the ultimate reason isin Him rather than in nature ? Otherwise, sal- 
vation would be no more of grace. Thus does the natural presuppose the 
supernatural. God’s use of the the laws of nature rests on His activity 
independently of nature. Even the reign of physical law implies, at least 
on any theistic scheme, the miracle of creation. God cannot be immanent 
and active in the world in any save a pantheistic sense, unless He also tran- 
scends it in His being and in His working. Nor is it fair to represent the 
Scriptures as not teaching thus. Nothing is more characteristic of both 
Testaments than the distinction which they make between the natural and 
the supernatural. The proof of this is rationalistic criticism. Its chief aim 
is the elimination of the supernatural. Its weakness is that the super- 
natural cannot be eliminated and the Bible remain. 

5. Equally unsound is the implication that only what is natural can be 
rational. Inasmuch as nature is according to reason, that which is accord- 
ing to Him who is above nature, because its author, must be preéminently ac- 
cording to reason. He who can make the rational must himself be rational. 

6. Nor is there force in the fundamental position of the book, that ‘‘ the 
vulgar distinction between the natural and the supernatural ’’ is unwar- 
ranted. On the contrary, it is necessary. If, as claimed, nature has no 
meaning except as ‘‘a name for the sum of all existence visible and invis- 
ible,’ then nature must either be without a cause, and so an absurdity; or 
self-caused, and so itself God. In neither case is theism possible. In short, 
this elaborate work contains the weapons for a mighty defense of theism; 
but that this may be made, the arguments must be detached from their fun- 
damental and avowed presupposition. 

Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


STUDIES SUBSIDIARY TO THE WORKS OF BIsHOP BUTLER. By the Rt. 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. New York: Macmillan & Co. 12mo, pp. 
vii, 370. 

The studies in this volume are of two kinds: critical papers on Bishop 
Butler as a thinker and essays on topics which Butler has discussed. In the 
first part of the book, Mr. Gladstone writes ou Butler’s method and its appli- 
cation to the credibility of Holy Scripture, defends him against his censors, 
compares him with Greek writers on ethics and philosophy, characterizes his 
mental qualities, notes the distinctive points of his positive teaching, debates 
under the title ‘‘His Theology ”’ the question of his sympathy with the Roman 
Catholic Church, calls attention to metaphysical views involved in his argu- 
ment or incidentally avowed in his works, reviews his correspondence with 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, and writes interestingly about his celebrity and influence. 
The essays in the second part are on the following subjects: ‘‘ The Future 
Life and Related Topics,’ ‘‘ Determinism,” ‘* Theology,’ ‘* Miracles,’’ 
‘“* The Mediation of Christ,” ‘* Probability as the Guide of Life.” 

The discussions fulfill the promise of richness made in the table of con- 
tents. The volume is not so good as an introduction to the study of Butler 
as it isas a commentary on his writings. The Sermons and The Analogy 
should be carefully read before reading the Studies. The latter presuppose 
in the reader a knowledge of Butler’s ethics and apologetics. 

It is strange that an earnest, sympathetic and almost life-long student 
of Bishop Butler’s works should fail, when writing on the same subjects, to 
reproduce any of the qualities of his manner and style. Mr. Gladstone 
began to study the Analogy at the period when permanent impressions 
are most easily made. One would have predicted with confidence, that so 
able and devoted a student would show, in all he should afterwards write, 
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something of his master’s power of clear and succinct statement. But he 
does not. Undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone’s style has great merits of its own. 
Its verbal affluence has contributed largely to his popularity and power as a 
parliamentary speaker. This trait, which has so often been criticised, has 
enabled him to speak rapidly and flowingly, while holding the sentiment he 
was expressing long enough before the minds of his audience to be fully 
grasped by them. When, for example, in one of his speeches, Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘‘ Every line of the measure has been studied with the keenest desire 
that it shall impart as little as possible of shock or violent alteration into any 
single arrangement now existing between landlord and tenant in Ireland,’’ 
the overplus of words needed to express the idea was a source of power 
for the reason just stated. Had Butler’s clear but dense style become Mr. 
Gladstone’s, the latter would have been forced to speak deliberately and 
with long pauses, and he would never have become the greatest parliamen- 
tary orator of the century. But this profusion is his misfortune when he 
writes on an abstract subject. What Macaulay long ago called Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “‘ vast command of a kind of language grave and majestic ”’ is pre- 
cisely the command of which he should have denied himself the exercise 
when writing comments on the closely reasoned and reserved Analogy. 
But he has not done so. Even in the ‘‘Summary of Theses on the Fu- 
ture Life,’? a synopsis of his longest discussion, one is hindered in appre- 
hending him. He is more prodigal in the discussions themselves. For 
example, in the essay on Necessity or Determinism, one remembers with 
regret the reserve of Butler and the unadorned simplicity of Edwards when 
he comes, as he frequently does, upon a sentence like the following: ‘‘ It is 
I suppose conceivable, that without an absolute incommensurability between 
will and motives such as have usually been placed in competition with it, 
there might be some limit upon the amount of force which these might 
attain, while the will might be so profoundly and inextricably rooted in the 
general structure of the living agent as to make it ineradicable without tear- 
ing away the life itself; so that it would be as secure against violence, as the 
rock upon the coast towering on high is secure against the efforts of those, 
be they few or many, who might struggle by thrusting to displace it.” 
Spoken by Mr. Gladstone, no sentence could better convey or impress the 
idea it embodies; but an essay written in this style is made hard reading by 
the excess of words. But “the style is the man” and this is true of Mr. 
Gladstone’s style. It is not mannerism. His blood is purely Scottish, he 
has the Scot’s perfervidum ingenium, and his rhetoric is in harmony with his 
racial fervor. His torrent-like eloquence, his verbiage, his temperament and 
even his countenance, suggest, at least to the writer of this notice, those of 
the great Scotch divine, Thomas Chalmers. 

The volume opens with an admirable paper on ‘‘ The Method of Butler,”’ 
written to show that while Butler’s specitic aim was to reply to the deism of 
his day, his method has permanent value ; and that it is as capable of employ- 
ment in the discussions of to-day touching God and Holy Scripture as it was 
in the controversy in which it was firstemployed. For thisreason, Mr. Glad- 
stone recommends Butler’s works “‘ for permanent and classical study by the 
more thoughtful minds.’? In presenting this method, he calls attention to 
the important fact that Butler ‘‘ chose for his whole argument the sure and 
immovable basis of human experience from his earliest tracings of natural 
government up to his final development of revealed religion.”” Human expe- 
rience being the basis of the argument, his reasoning is analogical, the infer- 
ence of like conclusions from like premises. These conclusions, of course, 
unlike the conclusion of a syllogism in deduction, are at best only conclusions 
of probability. But probability is the guide of life; a certain degree of it 
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constraining belief and a less degree creating duty. Probable conclusions, 
as they are sufficient in other spheres, ought to be held sufficient in the sphere 
of religion; the more so as the highest interest of religion for us is practical, 
not speculative. 

To the lofty spirit manifested by Butler in his use of this method, when 
arguing the cause of natural and revealed religion, Mr. Gladstone does jus- 
tice, but no more than justice. Butler’s self-suppression, his fairness in con- 
cession and in claims, his candor, his judicial habit of mind, his anxiety to 
know the truth and not to be deceived, his conscientious care in claiming 
for his conclusion a degree of probability no greater than the analogy war- 
rants and in formulating the conclusion itself, lead Mr. Gladstone to say 
with justice that “the student of Butler will, unless it be his own fault, 
learn candor in all its breadth and not to tamper with the truth ; will neither 
grudge admissions, nor fret under even cumbrous reserves.”’ 

Among Mr. Gladstone’s replies to Butler’s censors, we call special atten- 
tion to his review of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s criticisms. Mr. Arnold, whether 
consciously or not, was not seldom unfair in his quotations from authors 
he was attacking. Mr. Gladstone’s exposure of his unfairness to Butler 
raises the question whether Mr. Arnold had devoted to his works the 
earnest study without which he was not entitled to write two lectures in 
criticism of his ethics and Analogy. Mr. Gladstone’s strictures have 
deepened the impression which was made when I first read Mr. Arnold’s 
lectures, namely that they were composed out of recollections of Butler 
refreshed only by hasty examination undertaken in order to confirm them, 
and not after fresh, complete and candid study. Mr. Arnold’s cultivation 
and exquisite taste in letters render his literary judgments highly valu- 
able: but a literary judgment, a judgment of taste, is one thing; and a 
logical judgment, the conclusion of a process of reasoning, is quite another. 
It is precisely in reasoning that Mr. Arnold fails. His attack on Butler isa 
conspicuous case of ultra vires. Probably the ‘magisterial manner” 
assumed by him, his censure of Bishop Butler de haut en.bas, which Mr. 
Gladstone points out, was due to a subconsciousness that after all he had 
undertaken what was beyond him. 

The second part of the volume is largely taken up with a series of inter- 
esting and suggestive papers on the ‘‘ Future Life.’”? Mr. Gladstone sums 
up his discussion of this subject in forty-four theses, three of which I quote : 
**¥, The natural immortality of the soul is not taught in Holy Scripture. 
41. The idea that existence may be worn out and finally fail through deprava- 
tion of its central principle seems to have in it nothing at variance with the 
foundations of philosophy, but is not taught by the Christian religion. 43. 
This whole controversy [Future Retribution] wherein divine justice is 
arraigned runs up into the general controversy on the origin of evil, which 
presents to the limited mind ineffectual barriers in the way of effectual 
inquiry.’’ The treatise—I say it though unable to accept some of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s most important conclusions—seems to me to be as lofty, serious and 
able as any modern tract on this great subject. 

In the chapter on ‘* Necessity or Determinism,’’ Mr. Gladstone criticises 
Hume, and, at some length, Jonathan Edwards who ‘‘ had from the heights 
of a barren Calvinism planted a battery against the inward freedom of man 
and had worked it with an intensity of zeal and much wasted force of dia- 
lectic.”? I am not concerned to inquire whether the adjective which the 
author applies to Calvinism is intended to describe all Calvinism or only that 
of Jonathan Edwards. ‘‘ Calling names,’’ as one has said, ‘‘ proves no more 
than making faces does.’”? Surely a writer of Mr. Gladstone’s eminence 
ought to refrain from using an adjective like this unless he justifies it. But 
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meither here nor in another place in which he makes an insinuation against 
Calvinism is there the slightest attempt to justify his language. ‘‘ If,” says 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘it be replied that this scheme was embraced by the piety of 
Calvinism, I answer in my turn that that acceptance cannot well be ap- 
praised without an examination of the whole subsequent history of Calvin- 
ism.” And with this insinuation he leaves the matter. His conduct is quite 
as ‘* magisterial ’’ as that of Matthew Arnold, which he justly censures. 

Mr. Gladstone does not seem to know that the fate of Calvinism is by no 
means involved in that of the psychology of Jonathan Edwards. He might 
have reflected that, though committed to the policy of the Liberal party, he 
was never bound as a Liberal to accept the arguments by which even emi- 
nent members of his party defended its policy. Calvinists enjoy a like 
liberty. A particular theory of the will and the Calvinistic doctrine that 
the sinful heart cannot regenerate itself are not interdependent. But the 
essay is well worth reading. Mr. Gladstone thinks he has pointed out the 
fallacy in Edwards’ argument to prove that the action of the will is a link in 
the chain of necessary causation, by substituting the word ‘ originating ”’ 
for the word ‘ self-determining,’”? and by translating ‘‘ motives ”’ into “ in- 
ducements.’’ His most fruitful remarks seem to me to be those which relate 
to ‘‘the incommensurability between will and motives,’ in which he con- 
tends that the will ‘Sis a force not homogeneous with the forces that can be 
brought against it,’ so that ‘‘ it cannot [because of its nature, not because of 
its power] be coerced, as an idea cannot be burned nor an inundation con- 
futed.”’ 

Every Christian apologist, whatever he may think he thinks of Calvin- 
ism, becomes a good Calvinist when he writes on Teleology. Mr. Glad- 
stone is no exception. Indeed, no one can conduct an argument to prove 
that design in the universe is conclusive evidence that God designed, with- 
out holding, temporarily at least, the conclusion he is endeavoring to prove ; 
namely, that God designed, or planned, or predetermined, or foreordained, 
call it what one will. Just why an author should insist on discussing the 
universe and human history from the point of view of God’s predetermination 
while writing on Theism, and refuse to do so while writing on Christian 
doctrine, no finite being can say except the author himself. If ‘‘ the fortress 
of design is,’? as Mr. Gladstone eloquently says it is, ‘‘ so planted in the wide 
expanse of human life as to be alike unassailable by its enemies and con- 
spicuous in the eyes of every rational and impartial observer,” and if there 
is indeed a ‘‘ great world-historie fact of the singular and palpable adapta- 
tion between men having the highest greatness and the demands made by 
the order of circumstances into which they were born,’ the designer and 
adapter is God, and He must have designed before time what He afterwards 
adapted in the sphere of human character and activity. Indeed, Mr. Glad- 
stone, writing on this subject, writes like a great Calvinistic divine. ‘*‘ Take,” 
he says, ‘‘ for example, the will of Alexander the Great in the invasion and 
conquest of Asia. In itself a first cause, it was, notwithstanding, relatively 
to the counsels of God, a second cause; for it was through this second 
cause, that is through its foreseen results, that the Almighty brought about 
some events which were most powerful factors in the accomplishment of 
His counsels for the redemption of the world. If, then, we see that Almighty 
wisdom can thus make the force and independent action of man effectuate 
the purposes of His government, why, etc.?’’? These passages and others in 
which Mr. Gladstone asserts the design and the rule of God within the sphere 
of the human will seem almost an echo of one of the sermons of Dr. Chalm- 
ers on Predestination, so alike are their sentiments and their flowing eloquence. 
+¢Tt is but a poor compensation,’’ says Chalmers, ‘‘ that both the mechanism of 
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the heavens above and the whole of terrestrial physics are at His absolute dis- 
posal, if when once the elements of thought and life and will are caused to 
mingle their influence with other things, He, from that moment, is struck with 
impotency and must suffer the progress of events to take its own fortuitous 
and unmanageable way. If when it be the part of man to will, it is the part 
of God as it were to stand by and to wait on the uncertain decision, then 
never in the whole history of this world’s politics was there exhibited a 
more disjointed and tumultuous government ; never have we read of a more 
helpless or degraded sovereign.’’ Anti-Calvinist though he thinks he is, Mr. 
Gladstone writes precisely like one when endeavoring to show purpose on 
the part of God in the sphere of the human will. Of course, he cannot help it. 

The last three chapters are on ‘ Miracle,” the ** Mediation of Christ’ and 
‘“* Probability ’’ as the guide of life. They are interesting as the reflections 
of a strong and thoroughly trained mind ; but they add less than the previ- 
ous chapters do to what Butler has said. In this respect, the essays on the 
‘* Future Life’ are by far the most important inthe volume. The book will 
revive or deepen the interest in those great works of all who have studied 
the Sermons and the Analogy. Mr. Gladstone’s studies will be a disappoint- 
ment only to those readers who have been expecting from the distinguished 
author something like a second Analogy. This should not have been ex- 
pected. What needed to be said in the way of defense and illumination, 
he has said impressively. His greatest service, however, was rendered when 
he called attention anew to Butler and his works as having a great mission 
to-day. 

Princeton. JOHN DEWITT. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MANKIND. A Study towards a Christian Philo- 
sophy of History. By the Rev. JouN HowArD CRAWFORD, M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. 8vo, pp. ix, 374. 


This is preéminently a book of one idea, Its aim ‘ is to show that the end 
towards which mankind are progressing is a united brotherhood.”? This 
idea is the inner secret of all human history. Jesus came to this world to 
establish and perfect it. The processes by which it is to be fulfilled are, col- 
lectively, the Christian religion. All thought, metaphysical or ethical, that 
contributes, however remotely, to it is eo facto Christian. The family and 
the Church were God’s two gifts to man; but the ‘‘ family serves to train in 
the habits of thought and action necessary for the promotion of universal 
brotherhood,”’ and the Church is but the organization of such a brotherhood 
—proven to be such by Infant Baptism. This common brotherhood of man 
is the essential aim of Christianity. It is not faith, but ‘the act of 
brotherly love ”’ in the Lord’s Supper which brings good to the soul. Itisa 
‘“‘crude theological arrangement ’’ according to which the sacraments are 
regarded as means of grace; everything is a means of grace. Regeneration 
is the grasping of the truth of sonship; the discovery of the divine Father- 
hood is itself the entrance intothe kingdom of heaven. This law of brother- 
hood shapes all the significant movements of modern times. All art, science, 
culture, philosophy, does noble service in this worthy cause. We have a 
really fine chapter on ‘‘ The Service of Literature and Art,’’ showing how 
in many lands and languages there is a more or less conscious drift towards 
the 


* One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.”’ 
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The recognition ‘of this universal brotherhood qualifies a man to become a 
priest of God, for that sacred office is borne by many who are not conscious 
of their calling ; did not Jesus Himself say that “he that is not against usis 
for us ?”? The highest achievement and evident destiny of humanity is 
wrapped up in this universal brotherhood. Jesus came to promote it and 
every force that tends to assist in such promotion is accordingly essentially 
Christian. 

It is for the reader to decide whether this argument, which constitutes the 
book, is a magnificent statement of a comprehensive truth or whether it is 
a magnificent case of special pleading. A fair judgment would probably be, 
that while the enthusiasm of the author for his thesis has biased his mind, 
yet in the development of his idea he has gathered up and given us much 
that is suggestive and not a little that is in itself true. But it is tremen- 
dously perilous to try to interpret Christianity as being essentially anything 
else than Christianity. To translate it into terms of equivalence commonly 
means to eliminate from it some essential element and to substitute for it 
some incidental aspect of its substance or some subordinate effect of its 
power. Christianity does contribute to the recognition of the immortal per- 
sonality of every human being, and this does involve the essential equality, 
and hence the universal brotherhood, of the race. But that is not all of 
Christianity, nor is it essential Christianity. The religion of Christ is truly 
regarded as the promoter of democratic liberties and of the recognition of 
human rights. 

The book forgets to indicate in clear terms the exact difference between the 
human brotherhood which is a fact to be argued from and the human brother- 
hood which is presented as an aim to bearguedfor. Thelatter is ethical, the 
former is ethnological, and somehow the one is based upon the other. The 
head and front of the author’s offending is in the fact that he would fain 
represent the work of Jesus and the aim of Christianity as only the accom- 
plishment of the brotherhood of man, while he leaves us to conclude that the 
thing to be accomplished is after all nothing more than the recognition of an 
existent and evident fact. It is entirely conceivable that this is true, but it 
is certainly not the way in which Jesus Himself expressed it. The New 
Testament presents Christianity as not only an illumination, but also an 
efficiency. Mr. Crawford’s statement of Christianity is a dilution of it. It 
is simply impossible to squeeze the meaning of the words, ‘*‘ The Son of Man 
is come to seek and to save the lost,’? into any such synonymous expressions 
as his book contains. 

This radical weakness involves serious consequences. The book is silent 
concerning supernatural agencies. Regeneration is only a recognition. 
Christianity is seen everywhere because everything we see is construed as 
Christian. ‘‘ Men begin to see how the Christian life includes all science, 
all morals, all politics, all art and all literature. It was the dream of Comte 
to include everything human within the scope of his philosophy; what he 
could not attain, Christianity has accomplished” (p. 16). Altruism is 
the spirit of this unity. Solidarism or collectivism as over against indi- 
vidualism is the open sesame of the millennium. Comte is kindly spoken 
of in his apotheosis of humanity, and the service of Comte’s God is the 
service which Christ and Christianity exact. Jesus leaves men’s thoughts 
unchecked, but would regulate their conduct. Sidgwick is quoted approv- 
ingly when he says that ‘‘ the sacrifice of the individual’s happiness for the 
sake of that of mankind is strictly in accordance with the most characteristic 
teachings of Christianity.’? Mr. Spencer’s Data of Ethics are essentially 
Christian in their ideal. The author quotes, with approval, the dictum of 
Fichte to the effect that if Christ were to return to-day and find men enthu- 
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siastic in doing His will, it would not concern Him though His name and per- 
son were forgotten. It is hard to imagine a thought more contradictory to 
the essential nature of that religion whose core and goal are the Living, 
Loving, Ruling, Personal Christ. It would subtract Christ from Christianity 
and find essential Christianity left. 

The salvation of the soul consists for the most part in its communion with 
the whole of redeemed mankind. Individuality is entirely sunk and almost 
lost. These words give us the key to this whole drift of thought, namely, 
“ The true object of religion is not the development of the individual life, but 
the social perfection ”’ (p. 167). We are told that *‘ the sense of sin is a disease ‘ 
of the soul ’—not sin itself. Faith does not make us sons of God, it only 
helps us to see that weare such. The conscious desire for personal salvation 
is a mistake, a calamity. If we do a good work with a conscious purpose of 
purity it isnot a good work. This Nirvana of Christianity ought thus to be 
as drowsy and as blessed as thatof Gautama. Itisastrange bit of psychology 
we find in these words, ‘* A man is not a real person until he knows God as 
his Father,”’ and St. Paul is our model in merging our personal individuality 
in ‘ta glorious and unspeakable unity, when he says, ‘‘ It is no longer I that 
live but Christ that liveth in me.” 

This suffices to indicate the character of the book. It christens all history 

Christian, and accordingly unfolds a ‘ Christian Philosophy of History.” 
Such a generous view loses more than it gains. It forfeits in value what it 
makes in comprehensiveness. The blessings of Christianity are so universal 
that they have lost all that distinguishes them as Christian. We do believe 
that ‘‘ the history of the Church is a long commentary on the teaching of 
Christ,’ and so far we accept what an American cosmic philosopher has 
called the dynamic as over against the statical conception of history. We 
do believe that Christianity is the purest and loftiest ‘‘altruism.’? We 
do believe that all men are by nature brothers and that the upward move- 
ment of the ages is towards the ethical and spiritual recognition of all that 
brotherhood implies, 





‘For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Its coming yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.’’ 








But we also believe that by the Spirit of the Living God working within, 
men are thus and then adopted into the family of faith whereby they cry, 
** Abba, Father.”” We believe that the new birth is individual and that the 
permanent reformation of the social organism waits for the genuine renovation 
of the individual constituents of that organism. We believe that Christ came 
not only to open men’s eyes, but to give them new hearts; that He is come 
that men ‘‘ might have life and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
We believe that the hope of a blessed and individual conscious immortality 
is the mark of noblest character here and a worthy incentive in looking into 
the unseen and the eternal. In short, we believe that it is unwise and untrue 
to attempt to turn the majestic, age-long work of redeeming men though 
faith in the atoning merits of the Son of God, into any little sidetrack of 
humanitarian thought or effort, however noble in itself, which may at any 
particular time be attracting the faith or engaging the energies of men. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON, 
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VI¥FI WI AND 1D) AVON “aD Oy 3Nn Dp yy. wIpA Dd AYIIN Ow; 
3i0A nd 
(Ginsburg’s Edition of the Old Testament Text. 2 Vols. London, 1894.) 


Dr. Ginsburg belonged to the Old Testament Revision Company, and is 
known to scholars as the author of a commentary on Ecclesiastes and Song 
of Songs, as the editor of Elias Levita’s Massoreth ha-Massoreth, an exposi- 
tion of the massoretic notes on the Hebrew Bible which he published with 
an English translation (London, 1867), as well as of Jacob ibn Adonijah’s 
Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible, also with an English translation (London, 
1867). Besides, he contributed to Kitto’s Cyclopedia, and for the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography he wrote the article ‘*‘ Essenes,”’ in which he proves 
himself to be ingeniosius quam rectius, and which rightly elicited the 
stricturesof Bishop Lightfoot in a lengthy essay on the Essenes, appended to 
his Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon (London, 1880). But his 
chef-d’ceuvre is The Massorah Compiled from Manuscripts, Alphabetically and 
Lexically Arranged, which he published in three large folio volumes (London, 
1880-1885). Asa practical result of his massoretic studies, he has now (in 
1894) published the Old Testament in two volumes, which, as far as the typog- 
raphy is concerned, are certainly most beautiful books. It is a delight to 
the eye to read this Bible. It was printed by the imperial printer, Carl 
Fromme at Vienna, and published, to judge from the title-page, by a Bible 
Society in London, probably the Trinitarian Bible Society. 

Under the text are notes, but all in Hebrew ; and these notes are the dis- 
tinctive feature of Ginsburg’s edition. ‘hey are in part massoretic, in part 
critical ; but the perusal of them is rendered somewhat difficult from the 
fact that the student is left to work them out without the aid of any infor- 
mation or explanation. It is true that the title-page is followed by a Hebrew 
key to the abbreviations used in the footnotes, but even this key needs 
another. To illustrate: V’n stands for ‘19 oN, but few will guess right 
away that by this the Vulgate is meant ; Nn stands for pp) ’y oI, which 
is intended to express the Septuagint ; while "WD D117 means the Peshita, and 
wn =")Dw won the Samaritan Pentateuch. Theonly English in the whole 
work gives the titles of the different editions which Dr. Ginsburg perused for 
his work, namely the earlier prints, published between 1477-1525 (including 
the Complutensian Polyglot), which aredesignated by numbers, as edition 1—= 
‘80157 etc., and which comprise the first four complete editions of the Old 
Testament, the first two editions of the Rabbinic Bible, five Pentateuch edi- 
tions, the first Psalter ever printed (1477), etc. In the notes themselves, 
likewise, Dr. Ginsburg seems to us to presuppose so much as to mar the use- 
fulness of his work. How many know, for example, when they read 
IMs) ot that this means ‘transposition’? Or when they read ‘in 
Hillel, Sanbuki, Sinai, Jerusalem, Jericho” that by these names old manu- 
scripts are meant which are now no more extant ? These authorities (we say 
authorities, for scholars are not agreed whether some of these names repre- 
sent the authors, or the place where written) do not affect the text, but have 
reference more to the vowel points and other massoretic niceties. 

Aside from these considerations, it must be acknowledged that Ginsburg’s 
edition has its great merits, and that his notes will be of great value to stu- 
dents. His idea is indeed no new one. Already in 1753 the Jesuit Francis 
Houbigant published a Hebrew Bible with notes in which he introduced 
copious emendations from the Samaritan, the ancient versions and Hebrew 
manuscripts. His undertaking effectually broke the massoretic coat of ice 
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wherewith the Hebrew text had been incrusted. What Mill and Wetstein had 
done for the New Testament, Kennicott intended to do for the Old Testament 
by his edition of 1776-1780. A like effort was made by Doederlein and Meisner 
in 1793 and 1818. Jahn followed in the same line in 1806, and Boothroyd in 
1810-1816. These may be called the forerunners. What makes Dr. Ginsburg’s 
work greatly superior to these is the fact that he gives the readings 
taken from the Samaritan, Septuagint, Vulgate or Syriac in a Hebrew trans- 
lation. Such readings are introduced by 9’S, i.e., nvnd ys, ie., “it ought 
to be;’’ and, after the reading, follow the sources which have it. Con- 
jectural emendations are introduced by 9”3, i. e.,°4 mena, i. e., “it seems to 
me ;”’ but instances of this kind are not many—e. g., in the books of Samuel 
we only noticed thirteen cases. 

But how does Dr. Ginsburg’s edition compare with that of Baer? Here we 
need to say, Duo cum faciunt idem non est idem. Each editor gives the mas- 
soretic text in a most accurate manner ; each is an authority in the massoretic 
department, and therefore goes his own way; so that even in their disagree- 
ment, the question of choice is a matter of difficulty, since each supplies with 
material which is both useful and instructive. Thus Baer in a lengthy note 
on Genesis xii. 8 (compare also the Preface of Delitzsch to Baer’s Daniel, 
p. v, and to Ezekiel, p. vii), points out why Bethel should be written, and 
not Beth-el. But Dr. Ginsburg always writes Beth-el. Baer writes: 
Chedorlaomer; Dr. Ginsburg: Chedor-laomer; Baer writes: Galed; Dr. 
Ginsburg: Gal-ed. In Josh. xix. 14, Baer writes: Jiphthahel, but Dr. Gins- 
burg: Jiphthah-el. In Isa. vii. 14, Baer writes: Immanuel, but Dr. Ginsburg : 
Immanu-el. Baer reads, 2 Sam. xiv. 4, “*‘ And the woman of Tekoah spake ;”” 
Dr. Ginsburg: ‘“‘ And the woman of Tekoah came.’’? Baer writes, 1 Kgs. 
xv. 16: Baasa; Dr. Ginsburg: Baasha. Baer, 1 Chron. ii. 40: Sisamai, 
but Dr. Ginsburg : Sisemai. Baer, 1 Chron. iii. 18: Malchi-ram; Dr. Gins- 
burg: Malchiram. In the massoretic note appended to the book of Kings, 
Baer states the number of verses as 1536, Dr. Ginsburg as 1534. The verses of 
Isaiah, the latter gives as 1291, the former as 1292. Both claim massoretic 
authority. But the strangest of all is the note appended tothe book of 
Joshua which gives the number of verses in both editions as 656. Baer’s 
number is correct as far as his text is concerned. He regards the verses in 
chap. xxi. 36, 37 as spurious, relegates them to the foot of the text and gives 
a lengthy noteon the passage why he regards these verses—which however are 
found in the Authorized and Revised English Versions—as spurious. Dr. 
Gipvsburg incorporates them into the text as genuine, which in spite of the 
massoretic computation would make the number of verses in his Joshua, 658, 
On actually counting the verses 657 only will be found, because he only num- 
bers twenty-six verses in chap. ix, whereas the chapter has twenty-seven verses. 
Dr. Ginsburg has left one verse between his twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth 
which he does not number, although it stands separated from the twenty- 
fifth verse by (:),i.e., soph pastk, or the sign of the end of a verse. Why this 
is done he does not tell us. Each edition, in a word, has its special features, 
but the apparatus of Baer contains much literary information from which 
the student will derive much benefit. 

Albany, N. Y. B. Pick. 


History, PROPHECY AND THE MONUMENTS; OR, ISRAEL AND THE 
NaATIons. By JAMES FREDERICK McCurpDy, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in University College, Toronto. Vol. ii. 
To the Fall of Nineveh. New York: The Macmillan Company ; Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1896. 8vo, pp. 433. Price, $3. 


This second volume of Dr. McCurdy’s comprehensive work is a worthy 
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successor to a former one whose favorable reception has already necessitated 
a third edition. It easily sustains the author’s reputation for accurate 
scholarship and literary taste. Book vii, which comprises the earlier portion 
of this volume, is devoted to ‘‘ The Inner Development of Israel,’’ and here 
Prof. McCurdy is singularly at home. His marvelous familiarity with the 
Hebrew Scriptures, his persistent habit of penetrating beneath the surface 
meaning and his close study of Semitic life, qualify him especially for the 
unfolding of this subject. It may be noted that our author assigns a promi- 
nence to Assyrian and Babylonian influence in the development of Israelitish 
history which at first may raise a question in the minds of those who have 
received their idea of the history of Israel exclusively from Scripture. But 
Prof. McCurdy is simply supplying from other sources that which the 
inspired writers saw fitting to omit; nor does he infrequently pay deserved 
tribute to the historical worth of the Scripture records. In this respect the 
present volume appears more pronounced than its predecessor. 

In tracing the ‘‘ inner development ’’ of Israel, the author takes a retro- 
spect of much that would really fall within the time limit of Vol. i, but for 
this no apology is needed beyond the excellence of the treatment. The con- 
quest of Canaan is here regarded as a very complex process in which, by 
gradual adoption and absorption rather than extermination, Canaan became 
Israelitic ; a process rendered more tedious by the tribal jealousies existing 
among the Israelites themselves, of which jealousy our author perhaps makes 
the most. In his thoughtful review of Israel as taking possession, becoming 
united and then separated, some may think that Prof. McCurdy has made 
politics relatively a more potent factor in their national welfare than re- 
ligion. He, however, guards against such a criticism when he says, ** And 
yet we must not forget that the great issues of Israel’s career were primarily 
moral, and only secondarily political.”’ 

The composition of Hebrew society is unfolded ina manner which gives 
it quite a modern sound. The frequent use of such terms as ‘‘ clan,’’ 
“ chief,” ‘‘ noble,’”’ ** sheick,’”? make us wonder for a moment whether we are 
not in the Highlands of Scotland or the deserts of Arabia, rather than in the 
land of Canaan. Nevertheless the unraveling of the fabric of Hebrew 
society—the family, the household, the clan, the house-father, the slave, the 
stranger—is as ingenious as it is thoughtful. Hebrew customs and charac- 
teristics are frequently illustrated by reference to analogous relations among 
occidental peoples, but the basis for the explanation in general is derived from 
other sources, and especially from a close study of the implications of the 
Scripture statement. In this portion of the volume we have also a thought- 
ful and interesting historical study of the sociology of the Israelites; such 
features as the “‘ patria potestas,’’ in being relieved of frequent current mis- 
conceptions, are also acquitted of much shallow criticism frequently made 
against them. In regard to the marriage relation the evidence adduced goes 
to show that in the early days of Israel the wife was held to be the property 
of the husband, as the varied Hebrew terminology implies and as is also 
shown in the method by which the wife was procured. Dr. McCurdy finds a 
trace of this idea also in the tenth commandment, in which the wife is in- 
cluded as a possible object of covetousness side by side with other such 
property as ‘‘ house”’ and ‘‘oxen.”’ Yet he cites many instances to prove 
that at periods when religious influences prevailed, married women fre- 
quently acted with the independent freedom, and were granted much of the 
honor, of the modern occidental wife. 

The explanation given of the prerogatives and symbolical functions of the 
‘¢ first-born,’’ as having arisen from the idea that ‘‘ the whole of the people of 
Israel . . . . were viewed as the first-born of Jehovah,’’ may not be accepted 
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by all; but all will read with interest what Prof. McCurdy has to say on this 
point, as also the application of this idea to such New Testament passages 
as Heb. ii. 10, Rom. viii. 29 and Col. i. 10. Frequently the reader will be 
led to pause by the novelty of our author’s interpretation, and his excavating 
of Old Testament customs in New Testament passages. For example, he 
finds in the parable of the prodigal son an exhibition of a feature of ‘‘ the 
inward spiritual process of Hebrew domestic life.”’ ‘* The elder son (Luke 
xv. 29) indicates the primitive condition and in large measure the Old Testa- 
ment presentation of the filial and fraternal relation ; servitude, law, duty. 
.... The younger son shows, in epitome, the history of the moral and 
spiritual transformation both of society and of God’s individual children, 
under the holier and mightier régime of his fatherly patience, forbearance, 
innate invincible love.” 

In considering the industrial life of Israel and the state of their civilization 
upon entering Canaan, Prof. McCurdy thinks that ‘‘a few considerations 
will show that the Hebrews, while in Egypt, were already in possession of 
all the essential elements of a stable society.”’ He declares against the in- 
consistency of the “ prevailing fashion among Old Testament critics,’? who 
‘* give credit to the leading facts connected with the residence of Israel in 
Egypt ... . and discard as mythical... . the Bible narrative containing 
the history of the patriarchs.” 

To the work of Moses the author gives an exalted place, regarding it not 
simply as constructive, but largely as ‘“‘ regenerative and disciplinary.” As 
tothe Mosaic legislation, he says: ‘‘ It will beseen that but little of the legis- 
lation with which he (Moses) is credited was intended for the tribes during 
their nomadic life. He in fact did not at first expect that the wilderness 
would long detain them. The revelations of Sinai were made for a people 
already in fixed abodes, and the lawgiver hoped that but a few months 
would intervene before the occupation of Canaan would begin.” _ 

He seems to assign to Moses, rather than to some hypothetical ‘‘ D,” the 
credit of advocating the unity of the sanctuary: ‘‘ The great triumph of 
Moses in the religious sphere was to make the ritual a matter of united ob- 
servance. That is to say, he instituted a single priesthood and a common 
sanctuary for all the tribes.”” He explains later, however, that the idea of 
the central sanctuary was not realized as a fact, that for a long time even 
Shiloh never became such, and that the book of Deuteronomy deals rather 
with the ‘“‘ completed results of the process’ of centralization. He finds no 
difficulty in the fact that this legislation of wilderness origin contained laws 
which could only be operative in a settled habitation : ‘‘ As a matter of fact, 
not only do many of the statutes expressly contemplate a residence in a ? 
country populative and productive, but the people are continually reminded 
of the necessity of observing them in the land to which they were being 
conducted. This is therefore the Biblical as well as the sociological view of 
the matter.” 

The account of the settlement in Canaan and Israel’s development there 
will give the reader quite a new idea of a people, lately in bondage them- 
selves, now subduing and ruling another mighty people. Itis thoughtful be- 
yond almost any other portion of the book, and is written with a fine power 
of observation and discrimination. 

The writer makes frequent excursuses in which to philosophize upon his- 
tory, and in them he shows that he has both read widely and thought deeply 
upon the fundamental postulates of sociology and politics. Perhaps this in 
part has led him, in speaking of the ‘‘ establishment of the monarchy,” to 
view it almost entirely from the political side, rather than from the religious 
side, which Scripture emphasizes. Hence he gives more favorable commenda- 
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tion toit than is frequently accorded: ‘‘ What would have become of the 
Hebrew people if the monarchy had not been instituted is perhaps prob- 
lematical. But their fate would in all likelihood have been that of their 
predecessors.’’? The schism is regarded not so much from the standpoint of 
its infraction of a unity which God had established, or of its contra-reli- 
gious influence, as from a political standpoint, and thus, upon the ground 
of misgovernment, the withdrawal of the northern kingdom is justified. 
Slavery, as a means of assimilating the heterogeneous peoples of the country, 
‘like other Semitic institutions was taken up by the religion of Jehovah, 
mitigated, regulated and made to minister to the well-being of masters and 
slaves and of the State at large.’? It is when slavery in Israel is understood 
in all its bearings that the attitude of Scripture to it is appreciated. On the 
other hand, the unsparing condemnation pronounced upon the oppressor and 
the usurer is understood only in the light of the extreme need of a portion of 
the Israelites themselves at certain epochs in their history, as Prof. McCurdy 
strikingly sets forth. The Mosaic legislation concerning land tenures is not 
an authoritative declaration in favor of unwise communistic theories, yet the 
author would appear to value it as a precedent worthy of consideration ; he 
would not be willing to accept the boastful utterances of some modern 
sociologists who date the beginning of social reform from the time of their 
own appearance, or at most, as Mr. Kidd does, from the beginning of the 
New Testament era. The author thinks that the “ social question ’’? was 
frequently an absorbing one in Israel, as implied in the obnoxious party of 
oppression often inveighed against under different epithets in the book of 
Psalms. In this fact also he finds some clue to the age of Psalm com- 
position. 

Book viii, which comprises the latter part of the volume, has naturally 
more. to say of *‘ the nations,’? and here Prof. McCurdy’s familiarity with 
Assyriology and Egyptology and his independent interpretation render his 
statements of the first importance. In continuing the history of Judah, the 
difficult problem, upon which so much has been written, of harmonizing the 
various chronological statements of the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz 
and Hezekiah with each other and with the Assyrio-Babylonian chronology, 
merits and receives a thoughtful treatment. In dealing, for example, with 
the case of Ahaz and Hezekiah the writer does not adopt the explanation, as 
he thinks unevidenced, of associate rule of the son with the father. He 
chooses rather to eliminate first whatever difficulties can be otherwise dis- 
posed of without doing violence to the text, and then subject the residue to 
correction according to a general canon as to which class of numbers would 
appear to have been the more liable to clerical alteration. He finally 
arrives at the conclusion that Ahaz began to reign about 735 B.C., at the 
age of twenty, and died 719 B.C.; that Hezekiah succeeded to the throne in 
719 B.C., at the age of fifteen, and died in 690 B.C. This, as is well known, 
is not exactly the result arrived at by either of the two more prominent 
schools of chronology, but when read in the fullness of its treatment here it 
will command a respectful attention. 

The doom of Israel is again reverted to and the downward course of Judah 
in her fatal relations with Egypt and Assyria is well depicted, as is also the 
history of Assyria and Babylon, especially where their records throw light 
upon the fortunes of Israel and Judah. For fascination, the description of 
the scene from the time that the Rabshakeh appeared as the messenger of 
the Assyrian king before the walls of Jerusalem until ‘“‘the angel of 
Jehovah went forth and smote in the camp of Assyria one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand,”’ reads like a tale of fiction; though in a subsequent 
paragraph, in attempting to explain some features of the Assyrian defeat, 
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Prof. McCurdy apparently allows the superstitious element in Herodotus to 
affect his confidence in the Biblical narrative: ‘‘ In the text of Kings it is 
said that the ‘angel of Jehovah’ went forth that night; but the word 
‘that’ is not found in the Septuagint, while all reference to the night 
generally is excluded from both Isaiah and Chronicles. It would really 
appear as though the idea of a nocturnal visitation had been suggested to 
some late editor, as in the Egyptian story, by the widespread belief of the 
people of the East that destructive supernatural agencies generally, and 
especially demons of disease, are busiest at night. At any rate it is clear 
that we need not assume that the loss of the Assyrians was suffered in a 
single night.’? This, together with his yielding much to Herodotus’ * Pelu- 
sium ”’ in preference to the Scriptures’ repeated ‘* Jerusalem ”’ as the site of 
the Assyrian overthrow, somewhat disparages the historicity of the Biblical 
account. The extension and decline of the Assyrian power is interestingly 
unfolded, supported by quotations from the cuneiform writings and inter- 
preted with searching insight into the meaning of the background of the pic- 
ture which they furnish, until we draw near to the “‘ fall of Nineveh,”’ where 
as yet the records fail and the closing scenes of that great power remain for 
the most part untold. 

A by-no-means unimportant feature of the volume before us is the Ap- 
pendix ; into the brief compass of its notes Prof. McCurdy has compressed 
many facts, the result of his long and close study, which are not easily accessi- 
ble in any other work. 

It would be possible to select passages and conclusions out of the mul- 
titude contained in the book which future archeological investigation may 
perhaps modify. But the whole volume is written with the open-mindedness 
of the liberal scholar and is the product of prodigious reading and searching 
inquiry. It is nothing less than a masterpiece, a noble addition to this de- 
partment of literature, and leads us to await with enlarged expectations the 
appearance of the third and concluding volume of the work. 

Lincoln University, Pa. W. D. KERSWILL. 


Des RATSELS LisuNG oder Beitriige zur richtigen Lisung des Pentateuch- 
riitsels fiir den christlichen Glauben und die Wissenschaft. Zweite 
Abteilung: ERWEIS DER ECHTHEIT UND GLAUBWURDIGKEIT DES 
PENTATEUCH fiir DIE WISSENSHAFT. Von EDUAKD RUPPRECHT. 
Giite:sloh, 1896. 8vo. Erste Hiilfte, pp. 408; Zweite Hiilfte, pp. 456. 
1897. 


These volumes complete the work upon which Pastor Rupprecht has been 
diligently engaged for the last two years. The first portion published in 
1894 was entitled The Riddle of the Fivefold Book of Moses and its False Solu- 
tion. In it the attempt of the divisive critics to solve the problem of the 
Pentateuch is shown to be altogether inadequate and inadmissible. In the 
subsequent portions of the work it is shown that the true solution is to be 
found in the acceptance of its unity and Mosaic authorship. This is demon- 
strated first in the domain of faith, and then in the domain of science. The 
former is established by an appeal to the testimony of our Lord and the in- 
spired writers of the New Testament. All that they say of the divine au- 
thority of the Pentateuch, and all that they say of its author, is carefully 
gathered up and considered in detail. To those who accept the Lord Jesus 
as an infallible teacher, and who regard the utterances of the writers of the 
New Testament as delivered under the infallible inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, this argument should of itself be decisive. 

Following this appeal to Christian faith is the scientific argument, which 
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is presented in the two volumes named at the head of this brief notice. The 
first is devoted to the external argument, the second to the internal. In the 
former the proof is given that the existence of the Pentateuch is recognized 
and its divine authority and Mosaic authorship attested from the time of 
Moses’ death to the end of the Old Testament. The credibility of the several 
books is first considered in detail, and the several grounds upon which it 
rests in each case are exhibited, and then the testimony rendered by each is 
set forth and scrutinized. No more decisive proof of the genuineness of any 
treatise of antiquity can be imagined or desired than an unbroken chain of 
witnesses reaching back to the very time of its reputed author, confirming 
the fact of its existence and its being uniformly attributed to him. No one 
would dream of questioning the absolute validity of such proof in the case 
of any secular production of antiquity or of modern times. It is no less in- 
controvertible in the case of an inspired book. 

The next question, and the last to be raised, is whether the internal evi- 
dence of date and authorship is in accord with the external evidence adduced 
in its behalf. This is considered under various heads, each of which is treated 
both negatively and positively. First, Is the Pentateuch in its plan and exe- 
cution a unit, and referable to a single author? Here attention is given to 
the various forms of the divisive hypothesis which have successively arisen, 
with the arguments by which they have been supported, and the objections 
which are fatal to them individually and collectively. Special consideration 
is bestowed upon the argument from diction and style, of which the critics 
make so much, but which the author properly insists is the weakest and most 
inconclusive of all. The Wellhausen hypothesis is then discussed, with its 
claim of evolution in the various constituents of the ritual law, sacred places, 
sacred persons, sacred actions and sacred times; and proof is given that it is 
not sustained by the facts in any one of these particulars. The unity of the 
Pentateuch is further argued positively from its consistent chronology, and 
from the intimate connection of all its parts, which is exhibited in detail. 
The time when the Pentateuch was written is then considered. The futility 
of the alleged indications of its post-Mosaic origin is shown by a minute 
examination of each individual case, and then the proofs are adduced that it 
belongs to the Mosaic age. Finally the question is reached, Was Moses the 
author of the Pentateuch ? Objections are first disposed of, then proofs are 
given from recent archeological discoveries that writing was in familiar use in 
the Mosaic age; it is then shown that the contents of the Pentateuch are 
such as Moses might have written, that the character and position of Moses 
made it imperative upon him to write them, and that in point of fact he 
actually did write what is found in the Pentateuch and was in all after-ages 
attributed to him. 

The Rev. Mr. Rupprecht has in this elaborate work performed a like 
service with regard to the current form of critical speculation to that 
which was rendered by Ranke in the refutation of the fragment hypothe- 
sis, and by Kurtz, Keil, Hiivernick and Hengstenberg in the refutation 
of the supplement hypothesis. It is a brave work to have done in Ger- 
many, where the tide of scholarly opinion sets so strongly against conserva- 
tive views, and where even those who wish to be considered evangelical have 
so largely fallen in with the advanced critical conclusions. But in spite of 
obloquy, ridicule and vituperation he has unflinchingly stood by his con- 
scientious convictions, and has produced a work which can be more easily 
railed at than refuted. Mayit not be hoped not only that his labors and those 
of his fellow-worker, Dr. Zahn, of Stuttgart, may find a welcome, as they 
have done, among those ministers and churches that have not deserted the 
faith of the Reformation, but that they may contribute to check wild and 
21 
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baseless speculation and lead the way to a return to sound Scriptural 
opinions ? 
Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


THE PROPHECIES OF ZECHARIAH. With Special Reference to the Origin 
and Date of Chapters ix-xiv. By GEORGE LIVINGSTONE ROBINSON, 
Ph.D., Hebrew Fellow, Princeton, U. S. A. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1896. Pp. 95. 


The work before us is distinctively a critical treatise, dealing especially, as 
the title indicates, with the much-debated question of the ‘‘ origin and date ”’ 
of the last six chapters of the Book of Zechariah. Thus far, this question 
has chiefly concerned students of criticism; for while ‘t Deutero-Isaiah ”’ 
has become almost as familiar a cognomen as Peter or John, the second and 
third Zechariahs have not seriously engaged the attention of the simple 
preacher of the Gospel. Whatever may be the reader’s own opinion upon the 
question that is raised, he will undoubtedly be attracted by the thoroughness 
of work and the fairness of spirit with which Dr. Robinson has examined 
the several theories. As a sober and scholarly discussion of the question we 
know of no superior, perhaps no equal, in either German or English; and the 
field of competition is large. 

Prof. Robinson prefaces his argument with a comprehensive bibliography 
of the one hundred or more writers of recognized ability who have discussed 
the question, classifying them according as they have regarded the last six 
chapters of the Book of Zechariah as of ‘ preéxilic,’’ ‘* post-Zecharian,”’ or 
* Zecharian ”’ origin. He then gives us a terse, well-ordered sketch of criti- 
cal thought upon it from the time that it was first raised by Mede, in seeking 
to find an explanation for Matt. xxvii. 9,10 (in which apparently Zech. xi. 12, 
13 is quoted as the words of Jeremiah), until almost the last word which has 
been said upon it by Griitzmacher, Rubinkam, Kniper, Eckardt and other 
modern writers. In this brief resumé the absence of anything like agreement 
among the rejectors of the Zecharian authorship of these chapters becomes 
very evident, as also the increasing tendency of later opinion in favor of some 
postexilic date. 

The hypothesis for the preéxilic origin of these chapters is then carefully 
examined, and first in the light of their historical references. We could 
scarcely expect much that would be new upon this oft-repeated argument, 
but it is here stated with an agreeable freshness and force. The author next 
examines this hypothesis from the standpoint of the character of the Messi- 
anic prophecy which these disputed chapters contain. The criteria which 
he fixes upon to determine whether any Messianic prophecy is of early or 
late origin are the relative newness of the Messianic announcement and the 
unification of presumably earlier Messianic utterances. This is, perhaps, 
the ablest portion of the whole treatise. The third test, which is applied to 
this same hypothesis, is the parallelism of thought and language in chaps. 
ix-xiv, as compared with chaps. i-viii,a type of argument which is here 
wisely regarded as corroborative rather than independent and decisive. 

In his examination of the claims of the post-Zecharian theory, Dr. Robin- 
son makes an exhaustive analysis of the argument for a late origin of these 
chapters based upon the characteristics of late Hebrew which they are said 
to contain. Here the contention of Eckardt and others in favor of a very 
late date, when tested by actual application, finds little confirmation in fact. 
The celebrated reference to the sons of Greece in Zech. ix. 13, upon which 
the advocates of the post-Zecharian theory have especially depended for 
support, is shown to be at least equally agreeable to the ‘‘ Zecharian”’ 
authorship. 
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After carefully considering both the ‘ préexilic ’’? and the ‘ post-Zech- 
arian’’ theories, and after finding them unsatisfactory and irreconcilable 
with the contents, the writer then attacks the various propositions, which, 
with less plausibility, have been advanced for the further division of chaps. 
ix-xiv themselves, and concludes his consideration of the whole question 
with a positive argument in favor of the integrity and Zecharian authorship 
of the whole book. In this Prof. Robinson claims that the fundamental 
ideas in chaps. ix-xiv and in chaps. i-viii are the same ; that there are peculi- 
arities of thought and diction common to both parts; that in both parts of 
the book a similar use is made of admittedly earlier prophecy ; that chaps. 
ix-xiv are most easily assignable to the period about 518-516 B.C. The com- 
bined force of these facts, in the absence of sufficient warrant for either of 
the other theories, is considered sufficient to render the Zecharian author- 
ship the most probable. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely to be expected that this treatise will reverse the 
somewhat voluminous opposite current of critical opinion upon this question ; 
but it is a scholarly and interesting discussion of a most difficult subject, and 
Dr. Robinson has done service for the Church in its production. It will tend 
to arrest a too hasty rejection. of the integrity of Old Testament books and 
inspire an intelligent confidence in at least this portion of the Word of God. 
Perhaps a somewhat more detailed exposition of the Book of Zechariah in 
agreement with the critical position here taken, and also a more exhaustive 
statement of the positive argument for its integrity, would increase the value 
of the work. 

Lincoln University, Pa. W. D. KERSWILL. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL ACCORD- 
ING TO ST. MARK. By the Rev. Ezra P. GOULD. 8.T.D., Professor 
of the N. T. Lit. and Lang., Divinity School of the P.E. Church, Phila- 
delphia. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. vii, 317. 
Price, $2.50. 


Prof. Gould’s commentary on St. Mark is the fourth in the series of ‘‘ The 
International Critical Commentary,’’ of which the volumes on Romans, Deu- 
teronomy and Judges have been noticed already in this REview. Its pro- 
fessed aim is to provide a commentary based on the now widely prevalent 
theory of the origin of the synoptic gospels according to which their two 
principal sources were a collection of Christ’s discourses, written originally 
in Hebrew by Matthew, and Mark’s gospel. The latter is supposed to have 
furnished most of the historical matter now found in our Matthew and in 
Luke. It is assumed that our Matthew is not the work of the apostle, but 
has had his name attached to it because it used extensively, if not wholly, 
the discourses which were contained in Matthew’s real work. Mark’s book 
drew mainly from Peter’s preaching, but many, of whom Prof. Gould is one, 
think that it also drew from Matthew’s book of discourses. According to this: 
theory, commonly called the ‘‘ two-document ”’ theory, Mark is the earliest, 
extant narrative of Christ’s life. It often enables the critic to ascertain the 
facts more accurately than can be done from the other evangelists. Hence, 
doubtless, the reason why in this series Mark has been chosen as the first 
gospel to be commented on. 

It may be remarked at the outset that a commentary based on this theory, 
and ‘the critical theme ”’ of which is said to be ‘‘ the interrelation of the 
synoptics,” ought to have discussed the theory more fully. If it be a theory 
‘*accepted by many English and American scholars,” as no doubt it is, it 
should have been substantiated by adequate discussion. All that Prof. 
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Gould does, however, is to state its outline very briefly in his Introduction, 
and then to note, in the course of the commentary, a number of instances 
where the words of the synoptists remarkably agree. These latter instances, 
however, may be equally well explained on the supposition that all three drew 
from a common source, whether oral or written, and would be deemed by 
most advocates of the ‘‘ two-document ”’ theory quite insufficient to prove it, 
That theory derives, perhaps, its most plausible argument from the alleged 
dependence of our Matthew and Luke on Mark for the order of their narratives. 
Of this argument, Prof. Gould says little, so far as we can find. On the con- 
trary, he makes so much in his Commentary of chronological discrepancies 
between the synoptics that we wonder how hecan pretend to regard Matthew 
and Luke as dependent on Mark at all. The author may reply that it was 
not his work to prove the “ two-document’”’ theory, but to assume it and 
base his commentary upon it. But Profs. Driver and Moore, in their com- 
mentaries on Deuteronomy and Judges, have felt called upon to justify the 
critical theories on which their treatment of those books is based. Prof. 
Gould, on the contrary, scarcely deigns to discuss at all the evidence for a 
book of discourses (the so-called ‘‘ Logia’’) distinct from our Matthew. In 
the theory which he represents, Matthew’s ‘‘ Logia”’ is a work of conve- 
niently unknown proportions, about the extent and contents of which its 
advocates differ, and which may be introduced at will to relieve the hypothe- 
sis in question of any difficulties into which it falls. It is quite requisite, 
therefore, that a ‘‘ critical ’? work should give definitely its idea of what the 
* Logia ’’ was before building an hypothesis upon it. 

Moreover, Prof. Gould’s notes, which bear on his fundamental theory, are 
rather too meagre and occasional to satisfy the inquirer. Thus, on p. 10, in 
speaking of John the Baptist’s ministry, the author is content merely to 
maintain that Mark used the ‘* Logia.’? He says nothing whatever of Mat- 
thew’s use of Mark in this passage, though Mark i. 5, 6, are usually supposed 
on his theory to have been the source of Matt. iii. 4-6. Had he mentioned 
it, we would have asked why Matthew has changed Mark’s order of state- 
ment and has modified his language by needless, synonymous expressions ; 
also, why Luke, who also is said to have used Mark, omitted this historical 
matter altogether. And while it isevident that a common source lay behind 
all three accounts, Mark’s specific use of the ‘* Logia ”’ is not so obvious; for 
he introduces a quotation from Malachi not given by Matthew or Luke. This 
is explained by Prof. Gould by saying that the quotation from Malachi came 
from another part of the *‘ Logia,’’ as is shown by Luke vii. 27. To this it 
may be objected in turn that Matthew, who is generally supposed to have 
drawn heavily from the ‘‘ Logia,”’ does not contain the Malachi quotation, 
The counter reply would be that in this instance Luke has preserved from 
the “ Logia ’”? what Matthew has omitted, and this is a resource of the critics 
which often leads one to wonder why our Matthew should have received at 
all the name of the author of the ‘“‘ Logia.” The theory thus necessitates 
ingenious modifications, while the phenomena of the three evangelists in this 
passage may be more naturally explained by the supposition of a common 
gospel narrative, whether oral or written, which all three partly used but 
independently modified. Their use of a common source is, as Prof. Gould 
says, very evident. But their independence and consciousness of their own 
knowledge are equally plain. This led them to use the precanonical narra- 
tive without slavishly depending on it; and in view of their independence 
the hypothesis of a specific book of discourses from which they drew becomes 
unverifiable. This may serve as an example of the cursory way in which 
the author states the evidence for his theory. We think that no one will 
obtain from the book a clear idea of what the theory is, and that few of the 
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advocates of the theory will regard Prof. Gould’s presentation of it as even 
tolerably complete. 

The treatment of the textual problem presented by the last eleven verses 
of the gospel also calls for criticism. The author denies the originality of 
these verses and thinks that the book was intended to end abruptly with ver. 
8. We agree with him that the last eleven verses are probably an addition to 
the gospel. But Prof. Gould presents most inadequately the external evi- 
dence in the case and gives the reader no idea of the great antiquity of these 
verses. While he gives some strong internal reasons against the verses, he 
takes the indefensible position that their author intended to represent the 
ascension as taking place on the same day as the resurrection. This, he 
thinks, is also the statement of Luke. But the close of Mark seems clearly 
to imply familiarity with John’s narrative and should not be held to have 
intended to exclude the appearances of Christ in Galilee. We cannot but 
feel that the whole discussion of the closing verses is insufficient in itself and 
marred by hypercriticism. 

The Commentary itself proceeds by sections, at the head of each of which 
is prefixed a summary of its contents, and then the single verses are com- 
mented on. Much attention is paid to grammatical and lexical points, but 
these notes often appear quite elementary in character. The general posi- 
tion of the author as a commentator may be described as that of a believer, 
with a strong disposition to exaggerate the claims of rationalistic criticism. 
He defends most of the miracles, but finds great difficulty in accepting the 
accounts of demoniacal possessions. He frequently endeavors to work back 
of the evangelical accounts to what were the real facts. He needlessly and 
constantly represents the synoptics as discrepant. He evidently also regards 
the historical material of the fourth gospel as untrustworthy and frequently 
sets it in contrast to the synoptics. Any attempt at a harmony he considers 
impracticable. We cannot now take up specific instances, but merely desire 
to state the leading characteristics of the work. A few examples, however, 
of special interpretations may be given. The temptation of Christ, while 
admitted to be historical, is described as a ‘‘ pictorial and concrete story of 
what took place within the soul of Jesus.”” The language to the paralytic, 
‘* Thy sins be forgiven thee,” is held to refer exclusively to the ‘‘ removal of 
the physical consequences of some sin affecting the nervous organization ”’ 
(p. 87). The feast which followed Levi’s conversion is held to have been in 
Christ’s house, not in Levi’s, thus assuming that Luke (ver. 29) entirely mis- 
represents the matter. Also in the case of the woman with the issue of 
blood, Mark and Luke are said to represent the miracle as effected without 
the volition of: Jesus, whereas Matthew describes it as if performed by Him 
like the others. The transfiguration, on the other hand, is explained with a 
true insight into its spiritual meaning; but the quotation by Christ of Ps. 
cx. a8 Davidic and inspired is explained away on the ground that the Lord’s 
infallibility did not extend to questions of authorship. It is positively denied 
that David could have written the psalm because the idea of a personal Mes- 
siah only arose after the completion of the Old Testament Canon! The escha- 
tological discourse on the Mount of Olives is interpreted as referring to the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the subsequent spread of Christianity. This 
view may be plausibly defended in Mark’s report, but is, we think, incon- 
sistent with the full report given by Matthew and Luke. The account of 
Christ’s trial before the Sanhedrin, given by Matthew and Mark, is held to 
be ‘inconsistent with Luke’s, and to prove this the doubtful reading (xv. 1), 
supfovhoyv Stotudcavtes (instead of *otyoavtes), is adopted and unduly 
pressed into conflict with Luke’s account. In a concluding note (p. 309), the 
account in Acts of ‘‘ the forty days” is said to be in direct conflict with the 
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close of Luke, which makes, it is said, the final parting of Christ from the 
disciples occur on the day of His resurrection. 

These examples will sufficiently illustrate the position of the Commentary. 
The adoption of its method and results means, of course, that we must 
obtain our knowledge of the details of Christ’s life by critically sifting the 
true from the false in the Gospel records. 

Mark’s gospel is assigned to about the year 70 A.D., and in a chapter of 
the Introduction, Prof. Gould discusses the ‘‘ gospels in the second cen- 
tury.”” He acknowledges that they were the main authorities for Christ’s 
life, but insists that other traditions were followed as of equal authority and 
that the gospels were not then regarded as “Scripture.’? This chapter is 
very partial, and sometimes incorrect in its historical statements. It says 
nothing of the fact that pseudo-Barnabas quotes Matthew as Scripture ; that 
Justin tells us that the gospels were regularly read in public service; that 
they were constantly referred to as ‘‘ the gospel;”’ and that the explicit testi- 
mony of Irenzus is that these four had been regarded from the beginning 
as the authoritative records of Christ’s life, given to the Church through 
inspired apostles or their companions. On the other hand, the modern 
Ritschlian notion that the heretic Marcion originated the idea of a New 
Testament canon, is stated without proof as though it were a well-accredited 
fact ; whereas it is not only opposed by the New Testament itself and by the 
language of Ignatius and Polycarp, who undoubtedly had a collection of 
apostolic books which they considered authoritative, but it is a theory in 
itself extremely improbable since a heretic, making good his standing in the 
Church, would not be likely to appeal to a standard different in kind from 
that which the Church recognized. 

Princeton. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


AUSSERCANONISCHE PARALLELTEXTE ZU DEN EVANGELIEN. Drittes 
IHleft. PARALLELTEXTE zu Lucas. Gesammelt und untersucht 
von ALFRED REscu. (Texte und Untersuchungen, x. Band, Heft 3.) 
Leipzig: Heinrichs’sche Buchhandlung; New York: Lembke & 
Buechner. Pp. xii, 847. 


In 1889, Dr. Resch published his now somewhat famous Agrapha or col- 
lection of extra-canonical fragments of a gospel writing antedating our 
canonical gospels, written in Hebrew and perhaps identical with the 
(according to Dr. Resch) Hebrew-written Logia-gospel of Matthew, which is 
the basis of our present synoptic gospel. This has been followed, during the 
years 1894-1896, by a work entitled Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den 
Evangelien, which work has appeared in four parts, of which the volume 
under review forms the third. The author promises to complete the task he 
has set before himself by a third work, Canonische Evangelien-Parallelen in 
den Neutestamentlichen Lehrschriften, which has not yet appeared. It was a 
gigantic task which was thus attempted, and, so far as we have his results, 
the work has been thoroughly done, even though we may not be able toagree 
with all of the conclusions. 

The work of Dr. Resch must be judged from his point of view and from 
his purpose in publishing it. This is most clearly set forth in the prefatory 
volume (1893) entitled, Texthritische und quellenkritische Grundlequngen. 
There he takes the following fundamental positions. The fixing of the pres- 
ent Gospel canon as the standard in the Church led on the one hand to a 
unifying of the text-form, and on the other hand to the rejection and gradual 
disappearance of variant texts. Hence there are two classes of gospel texts, 
the canonical and extra-canonical texts. But these extra-canonical texts are 
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of such a character that they must be considered parallel witnesses with the 
canonical texts of a still earlier text-form. This earlier text-form was that 
of a precanonical gospel writing of considerable dimensions, written in the 
literary Hebrew of the first century, most likely by the apostle Matthew. 
This precanonical Hebrew gospel was in widest use in the earliest Church. 
Paul made great use of it. Mark, Luke and the author of our first gospel 
made it the basis of their works. The translation of it into Greek, by differ- 
ent persons, is the main cause for so many variant texts of the synoptic gos- 
pels, and gives also the reason why such variants do not occur so numerously 
in regard to the fourth gospel. Dr. Resch follows Weiss’ theory of the 
origin of the synoptic gospels, but carries it some steps farther. 

In the light of these principles, he has undertaken to register the parallel 
texts to Luke’s gospel, noting their similarities and differences and attempt- 
ing to solve the riddles and difficulties suggested by them. He finds these 
parallels first, of course, in the other two synoptic gospels, then in other 
parts of the New Testament, in such early gospel literature as Tatian’s 
Harmony, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the so-called Gospel of 
Peter and finally in various patristic writings. Throughout his work he has 
constantly kept this one aim in view, of detecting the unity in the midst of 
the diversity, which unity he finds in an original Hebrew text. Hence it is 
wrong to call this with some ‘‘ a wearisome insistence ona Hebrew original ;”’ 
for the existence of this supposed Hebrew original is a very vital part of 
Resch’s whole theory, and is one of the main objects of his long investigation. 
So far as the supposition of an original Semitic gospel is concerned, Dr. 
Resch finds himself in company with a considerable number of good schol- 
ars. As to whether that original gospel was ‘* Hebrew ”’ or ‘t Aramaic,”’ 
these scholars do not agree among themselves. This, and the previous vol- 
umes of Dr. Resch’s work, will doubtless bring out clearly, what has not 
been generally apprehended hitherto, how large ground there is for positing 
an early now-lost Semitic gospel. That Dr. Resch has proved his points can- 
not be said. The whole matter needs a thorough and patient investigation, 
and a correct judgment on the merits and demerits of the case demands 
almost expert knowledge of Hebrew, Aramaic and Syriac, as well as of 
Greek. We well remember how Dr. Driver criticised Prof. Marshall’s 
attempted demonstration of the originally Aramaic character of many 
canonical texts as the ground of their Greek variants, because Prof. Mar- 
shall did not show expert knowledge of the material be attempted to handle. 

It may be well to illustrate Dr. Resch’s method by an example or two, 
taken almost at random from the many hundred texts cited by him. Luke 
iii. 22 (= Matt. iii. 17 = Mark i. 11). Here alongside of the text of Luke 
and its two synoptic parallels (which are here in closest agreement) we are 
shown a dozen extra-canonical citations of evidently the same passage. A 
number of these, including the famous Codex Bez (D of Gospels and 
Acts), agree in a very interesting variant,—the addition of the words 
ym onpspoy yeyévyxa. oc in place of the canonical 2 cot ehdoxqoa (Matt. & w)- 
The explanation of this variant is one which, in principle, covers many other 
similar cases. It is said to be due to the early Jewish-Christian redaction of 
the oldest gospel canon, whose author changed the canonical wording under 
the influence of Ps. ii. 7. The influence of this early Jewish-Christian redac- 
tion, Dr. Resch thinks was widespread in the ancient Church and can be 
traced quite clearly in Justin Martyr and the Codex Bezie. In this same cita- . 
tion, Luke iii. 22, Dr. Resch finds another interesting matter. In the syn- 
optics we have the expression vids 6 dyazyrzés, in John vids 6 povoyevys. 
Why this difference in an expression, which, in one case explicitly and in the 
other by implication, is to be traced to the same source—the voice from heaven 
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at the baptism? Dr. Resch answers: Here we have two different Greek 
words representing the same Hebrew original, which original is of such a 
nature as to allow of being translated into two apparently quite different 
words. This Hebrew original is the word TM, which, if one compares the 
various Greek translations of Gen. xxii. 2, Prov. iv. 3, will be seen to have 
experienced this double translation. Another good illustration of the 
author’s work is found in his group of parallel texts to Luke xi. 50, 51 

= Matt. xxiii. 35,36). Sixteen citations or echoes of this text are here noted. 
Seven Hebrew words are given as possible originals of two to three times that 
number of variant renderings into Greek. On the basis of these variants, . 
the author concludes that the original text is better represented by Luke than 
by any other translation. 

It is not simply the Hebrew original, which is posited as the basis of a good 
part of Luke’s gospel, that the author seeks to rediscover, but also the origi- 
nal Greek text of the gospel itself. Hence his work is a contribution to 
textual criticism of no small value, as it supplements Tischendorf’s appa- 
ratus quite materially in many instances. From three points of view,—that 
of the synoptic question, of the Canon and of textual criticism,—Dr. Resch’s 
investigations demand careful study and criticism. In the use of his work, 
however, one must be careful to remember that variations in the Greek text 
do not make certain a Hebrew original, of which there are variant transla- 
tions. For thesame tendency towards various readings and paraphrase shows 
itself where the use of a Greek original is undoubted, e. g., the use of the 
LXX, by the early fathers. Also the proportion of agreement in the Greek 
texts, notwithstanding the variations, is very large, and though the Hebrew 
words suggested as originals are often very apt and fitting, the whole matter 
is one of great delicacy, and especially in case of a large element of oral 
Aramaic tradition, interwoven with unknown factors of greater or less influ- 
ence. Hence other causes than those Dr. Resch assigns may have been at 
work. Again, the limits included by this supposed original Hebrew gospel 
are of much greater compass than has hitherto been supposed, and it becomes 
a more serious matter to explain how so large a work could have disappeared, 
under the circumstances, so completely. 

The introductory matter, regarding the integrity, authenticity, etc., of 
Luke, is, on the whole, satisfactory and refreshing. 

Berlin, Conn. Epwp. E. NOURSE. 


THE STUDENT’s LIFE OF JESUS. By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, Ph.D., 
D.D., lowa Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Chicago: Press of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1896. Pp. x, 412. 


This work does not aim to supersede or supplant the great lives of Christ 
for which the present century is noteworthy in the history of theological in- 
vestigation and literature. It does not even claim to enter into the same 
class with these great works which attempt to present the earthly life of the 
Lord in its natural historical unfolding to the general reader and the theo- 
logian. It is designed rather to serve as a syllabus, which may be put into 
the hands of students sufficiently trained to understand and appreciate the 
use of critical and historical methods of study. Accordingly the first subject 
to occupy the author’s attention is a critical estimate of the sources. This, 
with a definition of his standpoint, Dr. Gilbert incorporates in his Introduc- 
tion. The remainder of the volume is taken up naturally with the discussion 
of the data of the life of our Lord in their chronological order. 

In dealing with the sources, Dr. Gilbert draws the line of distinction rather 
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sharply between the Synoptists and the fourth Gospel. He also speaks with 
very great confidence of the effectiveness of the critical work that has been 
thus far done towards solving the Synoptic problem. He compares the light 
thrown on the construction of the Synoptic Gospels by criticism to the light 
of the Rontgen ray which reveals the inner structure invisible to the com- 
mon eye. One is led by these representations to expect that the author has 
been thoroughly convinced of the truth of one of the current theories 
regarding the origin and composition of the Synoptists. But in this expecta- 
tion he is disappointed, as the author with characteristic frankness shows the 
unsatisfactoriness of them all and undertakes to work his way through the 
problem on the basis of the theory that these Gospels are independent of one 
another. Without entering into the merits of the very intricate and vexing 
Synoptic question one is tempted to ask how it happens that, if recent 
criticism like the Réntgen ray has revealed the inner structure of these 
Gospels, no two persons employing this light see alike. The fact is what 
criticism needs to avoid most just now is dogmatism and extravagant 
claims. And with the exception of this introductory remark in which the 
warmth of enthusiasm led him to say more than he meant, or at any rate 
more than was consistent with his own attitude a little later, Dr. Gilbert is 
careful in his use of criticism and its methods. He displays an uncommon 
discriminating power and sound judgment and commands assent on most 
of the disputed points with which he is called upon to deal. 

A little more care and effort to adapt the work to the needs and capacities 
of average laymen might have opened a larger door of usefulness for this book. 
When, for instance, Dr. Gilbert asserts without further explanation the exist- 
ence of contradictions between the different Gospels, the trained student, at 
least under the guidance of the skillful teacher, may be able to understand 
what he means and avoid taking offense, but to the mind of the general 
reader unprepared for such a teaching, no matter how innocently meant by 
the author, it will be a stumbling-block. The loss involved in this feature 
of the book may, of course, be more than compensated by the gain in adapta- 
tion to the particular sphere for which it was primarily intended. Yet even 
in this sphere we cannot but feel that a little more regard to those not well 
prepared to receive and understand the author’s statements would have been 
of the nature of an improvement. 

Chicago. A. C. ZENOS. 


G. B. Winer’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. Achte 
Auflage, neu bearbeitet von D. Paul Wilh. Sehmiedel, ord. Professor der 
Theologie an der Universitit Zurich. II. Theil: Syntax. Erstes Heft. S8vo, 
pp. 145-208. (Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1897; New York: 
Buechner & Lembke.) The first part of Dr. Schmiedel’s thorough revision 
—or, as it might better be said, entire rewriting—of Winer’s Grammar, in the 
light of the generation and more of learned investigation which has elapsed 
since the issue of the seventh edition, appeared so long ago as 1894, and was 
greeted with a hearty welcome in the pages of this REVIEw for October of 
that year (Vol. v, p. 706). It brought the material down through the 
‘¢ Formenlehre.’’ The present installment is a very small one, covering only 
the opening pages of the Syntax—the sections which treat of the article, 
and the opening of the discussion of the pronoun. The amount of labor 
which Dr. Schmiedel is putting into the work would justify almost any 
amount of delay in completing it; but we are promised the remaining sheets 
at an early date. Meanwhile we cannot sufficiently admire the diligence, 
accuracy, wide learning and precise statements of the reviser, who is giving 
us under the name of a new edition of Winer what is really a very concise 
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and comprehensive new Grammar of New Testament Greek. The simulta- 
neous appearance of Blass’ Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 
from the press of the same publishing house, puts into the hands of students 
of the New Testament another worthy treatment of the same material: and 
the two works together make almost as great an epoch in the philological study 
of the New Testament as was opened by the first appearance of Winer’s Gram- 
mar in 1822. Any detailed criticism of Schmiedel’s work we shall reserve 
until its completion : a review of Blass’ by the competent hand of Dr. J. H. 
Thayer we hope to print in our next number.—-The Use of the Infinitive in 
Biblical Greek. By Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., Instructor in Biblical Greek 
in the University of Chicago. A Thesis presented to the University of Chi- 
cago in pursuance of the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 8vo, pp. 59. 
(Chicago: Published by the Author. 1896.) A remarkably full registry of 
the facts as to the use of the infinitive in Biblical Greek, in condensed sta- 
tistical form.—The Modern Reader’s Bible. A Series of Books from the 
Sacred Scriptures, presented in Modern Literary Form. By Richard G. 
Moulton, M.A., Ph D., Professor of Literature in English in the University 
of Chicago. The Chronicles. With an Introduction and Notes. Small 
1smo, pp. xxi, 275. Isaiah. With an Introduction and Notes. Small 18mo, 
pp. xxv, 260. (New York and London: The Macmillan Company, 1897.) 
These two volumes are the latest issues in the series of booklets in which 
Prof. Moulton is endeavoring to present the Biblical books to the eye of 
modern readers in a form more like the ordinary printed page to which we 
are accustomed. Former issues of the series have been noticed in this 
REVIEW for October, 1896 (p. 727), and January, 1897 (p. 117). Of the 
present issues the volume on Chronicles completes the ‘‘ History Series ” and 
that on Isaiah opens the ‘* Prophecy Series.’? Though the latter is accom- 
panied by aslip in which it is spoken of as *‘ probably the most representa- 
tive book of the series, as best illustrating the modern view both in point of 
arrangement and interpretation,” neither of these volumes appears to us a 
particularly favorable specimen of Prof. Moulton’s work. We did not, 
indeed, understand that these little books were intended to represent ‘‘ the 
modern view ’’—particularly in regard to ‘‘interpretation.’”? We had sup- 
posed them designed merely to present the Biblical text after the fashion of 
modern habits of book-making; a thing which is done to a greater or less 
extent in every edition of the Bible (no one of which of course attempts to 
reproduce the form of an ancient manuscript) and was only now to be done, 
as we thought, more perfectly and skillfully than ever before. The whole 
matter of interpretation, except with strict limitation to questions of literary 
form, we had understood to lie outside the sphere of the undertaking. No 
doubt, interpretation in a wider sense had from the first occasionally intruded 
into the volumes—and so had historical criticism and textual criticism and the 
like: all of which were illegitimate according to the published programme ; 
and all of which were blots on its execution—for it must be admitted that Dr. 
Moulton is not equipped for these things. Wherever in these new volumes, too, 
the editor goes beyond his professed purpose of presenting the simple text of 
the Revised Version, in matter just as it stands on the pages of that version, 
and in form only adjusted to modern methods of book-making, we think he 
mars the fair face of his book and endangers the success of his venture. We 
have adverted formerly to the unacceptableness of his occasional habit of 
breaking up the continuity of the text by the device of footnotes (January 
number, p. 118). This evil follows us into these volumes also, as e. g., 
Chronicles, p. 15, p. 186 (where a large portion of Ezra iv is thrown into a 
note), p. 217 (where the order of verses in Neh. ii. 25-27 is altered by conjec- 
tural emendation), p. 252; Isaiah, p. 56, p. 124. Elsewhere, too, the text 
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is dealt with in a fashion far freer than is justified by the profession which 
the series makes of simply reproducing the text of the Revised Version: 
e. g., Isa. xxxviii. 9 disappears entirely; and Isa. li is thrown into a 
dramatic form in which huge assumptions are made—almost as disturb- 
ing as some that were made in the dramatization of Job. Nor does the result 
of the criticism of the literary form of Chronicles which makes the book 
begin with a long Appendia, strike the reader as conforming it to the more 
accustomed literary form of modern books. The excellences of the series 
are present in these volumes also. But they seem to us to have their full 
share of its faults—some of which may even seem to be growing on the 
editor as he proceeds in his task. We are sure the series would profit if 
Prof. Moulton would confine himself more strictly to his proper sphere of 
esthetic criticism of the Bible as literature, and the arrangement of its text 
on the printed page in the manner best fitted to exhibit its quality as literary 
composition Whatever is more than this may be important—may be neces- 
sary: but thisis not the place to do it, nor does Prof. Moulton’s special train- 
ing fit him for the task. Kurzgefasste Einleitung in die heiligen Schriften 
Alten und Neuen Testamentes. Zugleich ein Hilfsmittel fiir kursorische 
Schriftlekture. Fiir hoéhere Schulen und gebildete Schriftleser bearbeitet 
von Pfarrer Dr. F. W. Weber. Zelinte neubearbeitete Auflage herausgege- 
ben von M. Deinzer, Korrector, und J. Deinzer, Inspector an der Missions- 
anstalt Neuenbettelsau. Svo, pp. viii, 414. (Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897.) We sometimes wonder to what the working 
pastor or educated layman in Germany, desiring to know something about 
the Bible, turns in the midst of the endless series of more or less radical 
‘* Introductions” with which the German press teems. A book like the 
present brings us the answer. It is a comprehensive and both carefully and 
skillfully written Introduction to both Testaments, compressed into the 
manageable compass of some four hundred small octavo pages, and written 
from the strictest conservative standpoint. First issued in 1863, it is now 
sent forth, revised to date, in its tenth edition, on, let it be hoped, a renewed 
career of usefulness. The revisers acknowledge their indebtedness to Keil 
and Delitzsch and the works of the Erlangen school, and (with recognition of 
the occasional undue concession made in them to modern critical conten- 
tions) to Strack and Zockler’s Commentary and to Strack’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament ; to which they add with very especial appreciation the 
recent writings of Pastor Rupprecht on the burning Old Testament prob- 
lems. The enumeration of these authorities prepares us to open the volume 
with the expectation of finding it a defender of old paths; and we are not 
disappointed. Here the unity and Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch are 
fully accepted. The critical discussion is reviewed and the conclusion 
reached as follows: ‘‘ The results of the newer criticism are not such as will 
lead to a departure from the traditional Church idea of the Pentateuch or to 
a different conception of its contents from its own—since it bears in itself 
the seal of truth in the incorruptibility which respects no person, and is 
established in its truthfulness by the New Testament. For one who receives 
the New Testament, the acceptance of the Pentateuch as it stands, as the 
authentic and trustworthy monument of the establishment of the people of 
Israel and as the foundation of their existence, is a necessary consequence. 
On the historicity of the person of Abraham, for example, hangs without 
doubt also the prophetic authority of Christ: consider only the eighth 
chapter of John. There remains only the choice between two alternatives : 
either to accept both Testaments or to reject both.’ This is worth quoting 
not merely as an indication of the conservative character of the conclusions of 
the book, which shows itself everywhere—as for example, in the defense of 
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the unity of Isaiah, the genuineness and historicity of Daniel, the trust- 
worthiness of Chronicles, the genuineness of 2 Peter and the Jike—but also 
as a suggestion of the degree in which the revisers have brought the tone of 
the discussion up to date. For of late the discussion of the Old Testament 
problems has entered a new stage in Germany, and the question has come to 
be urged with fresh sharpness, What, then, are we to do with the New Tes- 
tament and with Christ ? In other words, men are beginning to refuse to 
have their attention absorbed in the broken fragments of a great question, 
taken by themselves one by one, and to demand that the light from a com- 
prehensive view of the whole problem shall be allowed to fall also on the 
study of its parts. In their Preface, the revisers call it a circumstance 
which is to be welcomed in the interests of the fuller clearing up of the situ- 
ation, that the inseparable implication of faith with the results of criticism 
is being more insisted on. They are right: the watchword of the debate 
must more and more become ‘*‘ The Old Testament in the light of the wit- 
ness of Christ.’? We cannot allow our eyes to be closed to the immense pre- 
sumption against radical conclusions that arises from their results on faith. 
The book is an excellent handbook of its subject, and we would fain have 
something like it in English.——7Zhe Prophets of Israel. Popular Sketches 
from Old Testament History. By Carl Heinrich Cornill, Doctor of Theology 
and Professor of Old Testament History in the University of Konigsberg. 
Translated by Sutton F. Corkran. 2d ed. 12mo, pp. xiv, 194. (Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1897.) Prof. Cornill’s lucid and stimulat- 
ing presentation of the opinions of the Graf-Wellhausen school of criticism 
upon the prophets of Israel was, on the appearance of its first English edi- 
tion, reviewed by Prof. Thomas F. Day, in this REvrEw for October, 1896 
(p. 711). To that notice we must now refer the reader who wishes to be 
informed as to the character and attitude of the book. Prof. Cornill is one 
of those who wishes to retain his evangelical standing while he exercises 
whatever license he pleases to designate by the name of “ scientific criti- 
cism,” in dealing with the books on the faith of which that evangelicalism 
rests. In reply to the motion proposed lately in the West Prussian Provin- 
cial Synod, declaring that only such professors should be appointed to chairs 
in evangelical-theological faculties ‘‘as stand within the Confession of the 
Church,” Prof. Cornill affirmed that such a motion would not, in its letter 
at least, touch him atall. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he continued, ‘‘ I stand within the 
Confession of the Church; this I can say unhesitatingly. For I stand firmly 
and clearly upon the foundation of the Apostles’ Creed—the Apostles’ Creed 
without higgling or haggling, without distortion or subtilizing. And in case 
this does not suffice, and you demand a more specific sectarian confession 
—well] and good, as a genuine old Huguenot, in my whole Church feeling 
and consciousness I belong to the strict Reformed Confession. If there were 
in this Synod a group of the Reformed Church, I should have felt con- 
strained to ally myself with it, and should have done so as flesh of my flesh 
and bone of my bone.”” Who will not rejoice to hear this good confession ? 
But who would expect to hear it from the same lips which have spoken these 
lectures? And who can allow that that old faith and this new criticism 
can permanently live on good terms within the same breast? Our business 
in estimating the value and bearings of Dr. Cornill’s opinions on the proph- 
ets of Israel is not with his ecclesiastical predilections, nor even with his 
attitude towards historical Christianity; but with his published attitude 
towards the history and development of the religion of Israel], and the logical 
consequences of this attitude to the Christian religion. These logical conse- 
quences may not have workea themselves out in his own life: how could 
they in one who can draw a hard and fast line between the Old Testament 
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and the New and declare the one to be “subject of faith’ and the other to 
be ‘‘ subject of criticism’’? But they are real nevertheless; and it is just as 
well to discard the premises before the conclusions are wrought out in life to 
their bitter end.— The Significance of the Old Testament for Modern Theol- 
ogy. By James Lindsay, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., ete. 12mo, 
pp. 68. (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1896.) All 
of Mr. Lindsay’s writings—and this brochure no less than the others—are 
characterized by great fullness of information, and are, perhaps, even over- 
burdened by allusions to the relevant literature. The purpose of this lecture 
—for it was first read before the Glasgow University Oriental Society—is to 
indicate the significance of the Old Testament as revelation, a matter, the 
author thinks, apt to be neglected in the somewhat one-sided interest in 
criticism which is at present reigning. He has some telling things to say as 
to the prevalent tendency to naturalism and to undue depreciation of the 
importance of historicity in historical documents, and as to the claims 
to historicity and supernatural origin which the Old Testament books 
make. His own inadequate views of the nature and modes of revelation— 
which are somewhat similar to those which Richard Rothe’s fine advocacy 
has given vogue—prevent: him, to be sure, from doing full justice to the 
Old Testament as revelation. But we thank him for clearly pointing out 
that a purely naturalistic philosophy has failed to account not only for Christ 
and the Church of the New Testament as they appear in history, but no less 
for the origin and development of the historic Israel. And surely there is 
ground for thankfulness that one so deeply imbued with the spirit of modern 
criticism should yet say frankly: ‘‘ It should be said that it is perfectly pos- 
sible the point may have been reached, in the history of criticism, at which 
question might be legitimately raised, as to whether the tendency to dog- 
matic presupposition or altitudinous dogmatism does not lie in the line 
mainly of those who—in no necessarily scientific spirit—insist upon the 
human factors so exclusively that the presence of anything like supernatural 
energy or power of revelation is allowed no place in the records of the Old 
Testament.’’ ‘Is there anything scientific,’’ he asks pointedly, “‘ in culti- 
vating some sort of color-blindness to the all-pervasive element of the docu- 
ments with which we have to deal—I mean their inherent consciousness that 
the religion vouchsafed to Israel was a special revelation of God, such as 
other nations did not possess ?’’ Elsewhere he does a similarly good service 
with reference to another popular error when he raps Schultz on the 
knuckles for his suggestion that ‘‘ legend will do quite well for him ’’—that 
is ‘‘ that the bringing of ideas will do as well for him as the getting at the 
divine significance of the actual facts.’”? Flexibility may thus he secured 
for the spirit of revelation, he comments, but certainly the significance of 
religious history is not enhanced. Suppose the Old Testament history or 
much of it is thus reduced to spiritual teaching by means of legends. Do 
we not still retain all its spiritual value? What have we lost? This: the 
knowledge that God is in history working towards one far-off divine event ; 
and the knowledge of what that divine event is, and how God has been work- 
ing, through the ages, towards it. Is thisa little thing to lose? And what do 
we obtain in its place? Some unknown man’s ideas as to what is noble, just 
and true. If one can endure with complacency the substitution of human 
ideas of what would be right and good, for a divine plan of redemption 
working itself out in fact, we can with complacency adopt the now rather 
common view that the historicity of the Old Testament narrative is unim- 
portant, inasmuch as in any case the moral teaching of the events will 
remain our possession. There are some of us, however, who esteem the 
knowledge of God’s plan for the world’s redemption and the assurance that 
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He is working such a plan out through the ages, too precious a possession 
to yield it up at the callof anything less than sound proof that it is an, irides- 
cent possibly, but unsubstantial dream. 


III.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT OF St. HiprpoLtytus: The Papacy and the New Testa- 
ment in the Light of Discovery. By PARKE P. FLourNoy. With an 
Introduction by Prof. Walter W. Moore, D.D., LL.D., of Union 
Theological Seminary, Virginia. New York, Chicago, Toronto: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1896. 12mo, pp. 250. 


The author’s name betrays him : of course it is French blood that energizes 
the muscles of his writing hand. And his style equally betrays him : there 
is a lightness of touch in his literary work that lends a certain gaiety, or at 
least brightness and vitality, to the grave themes with which he deals, and 
that carries the reader onward in unflagging interest to the end of the dis- 
cussion. It is possible that there may be discovered sometimes an imperfect 
discrimination between primary and secondary authorities ; dependence upon 
the more popular literature of the subject ; now and then, perhaps, an uncer- 
tainty of touch, which to the cognoscenti suggests incomplete familiarity 
with the byways of Biblical and patristic investigation. But none of these 
things need disturb the reader. Side by side with them he will feel also the 
author’s instinct for salient facts, his gift of luminous presentation, and the 
sprightly verve of his style, and will yield him the confidence that is his due. 

Mr. Flournoy’s idea is to take up Hippolytus’ Refutation of All Heresies 
and throw its light on the problems of early Church History, especially 
those of the origin of the papacy and the formation of the New Testament 
Canon. He has performed his task admirably. To be sure, he has un- 
earthed nothing new, and has not added to the stock of knowledge in the 
hands of scholars. But he has done something much more difficult than 
that. He has brought the knowledge in the hands of scholars within the 
reach of Christians at large, and that with such an admirable discrimination 
and sanity of judgment, that he lays before them just what amid the treas- 
ures of the scholars is the tested truth. We admire Mr. Flournoy’s book 
sincerely and could wish it a wide circulation, that Christian men and 
women may have their eyes opened as to many things to which current lit- 
erature would blind them. He who will read these sparkling pages ought to 
be proof against the high claims of sacerdotalism on the one hand, and 
against the doubts aroused by an unbelieving criticism of the Biblical books 
on the other. 

Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


STORY OF ST. Patrick. By J. SANDERSON. Also IRELAND, THE IRISH, 
THEIR CHRISTIANITY, INSTITUTIONS AND LEARNING. By J. B. 
FINLAY. Boston: Richardson; New York: Ketcham, 1895, 


These two works, bracketed in a single volume, give a pleasant record of 
the character and achievements of Ireland’s patron saint, and clear away the 
traditional smoke that hides from view his real character. The St. Patrick 
of legend and superstition is not attractive, but the historical Patrick is a 
beautiful personage, whose memory should be revered by all Irishmen and 
by all Christians. He was not himself Irish, but Scotch, or rather Scotch- 
Irish, born in Scotland, reared in Ireland, which became the scene of 
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his heroic ministry, and from which his disciples carried back the 
Gospel to Scotland and other lands. He was a Christian, but not of any 
sect, neither Romanist nor Prelatist, as his acknowledged writings and his 
proceedings prove. His writings are full of Scripture, but never name pope, 
or Rome, or purgatory, or the seven sacraments; and the small churches 
that he established in hundreds had each of them a bishop as its minister. 
He was himself unmarried, as was the apostle Paul, but his father, who was 
a devout bishop, followed the example rather of Peter, which was also the 
precept or recommendation of Paul, that a bishop be the husband of one 
wife. Patrick founded monasteries which were not loafing places, but 
schools of the prophets for the study of Scripture and centres of missionary 
labor, like the schools favored by the prophet Samuel, and like the Lay 
College at Neshaminy, under the benign administration of William Tennent 
and his wife, Catherine. Recent discoveries in different lands, even amid 
the archives of a Swiss city, enlarge our view of the great missionary and 
educational work which was accomplished by the alumni of the Irish monas- 
teries, and bring up the Old Ireland which was glorious for its love of edu- 
cation and for its adherence to a pure Gospel. This volume shows how 
Pope and Saxon king conspired to enslave the country and to adulterate its 
faith ; so that St. Patrick’s work has to be done over again, by calling on the 
people to trust in God and His Son and to take His Holy Scripture as their 
only rule. 

The authors have given us a pleasantly written book, and show a fine 
Christian spirit ; though in some respects they do not follow conventional 
lines of biographical composition. Thus they tag on to the story of the good 
old ‘‘ saint’ brief poems and bits of extraneous history and even statistics. 
These remind us of the pretty bits of ribbon and rags which we used to see 


on bushes beside the holy wells which in the old country are so frequently 
dedicated to the memory and called after the name of St. Patrick. 
Princeton. G. MACLOSKIE. 


Emitio ComBA: I NOSTRI PROTESTANTI. I. Avanti la Riforma. Firenze: 
Tipografia Claudiana, Via Maffia, 33, 1895. 


Eppure si muove. This saying of Galileo’s was vividly brought to my 
mind when I read the interesting volume which I now bring to the notice 
of our readers. Fifty years ago the publication of such a book would have 
been an impossibility in Italy. As long as the unity of faith, upheld by the 
united efforts of the pope, the Austrians and the Bourbonic princes of Italy, 
reigned supreme, men like Comba would have been thrown into dungeons 
before they would have found an opportunity to give their thoughts a lasting 
form. Bourbons do not allow Combas to publish books detrimental to the 
rule of pope or Cesar. God has done great things for Italy. National 
unity and the development of civil liberty have brought to them freedom of 
conscience and religion. Itis a good thing to remind one’s self of these facts, 
for they keep us from being discouraged when we notice that in other coun- 
tries papal influence and power have been on the increase for several years. 
I nostri Protestanti is not the first book Comba has given to the public. As 
far back as 1881 he published his Introduzione alla Storia della Riforma in 
Italia, which was sent into the world as the first volume of what promised to 
be a voluminous history of the Reformation in Italy. This work, however, 
has never been continued, and the first and only volume is now, as the author 
himself admits, “‘ a little antiquated.» His new book is intended to take 
the place of the old one, and is to consist of three volumes, the first giving us 
the portraits of the Italian Protestants before the Reformation, the second 
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during the Reformation, and the last after the Reformation. We earnestly 
hope that the author may be able to accomplish his task before this first 
volume also becomes ‘‘ a little antiquated.”’ 

The volume will be a surprise to many who are not aware that evangelical 
Christianity in Italy has outgrown the first stages of revival. At first of 
course it possessed to a marked degree the character of propagandism and 
popular preaching. No thought of securing for Italian Protestants a place 
among the scientific theologians of our age entered the minds of the earlier 
preachers of the Gospel, who came into the country after the defeat of the 
Austrians. Their sole aim was to preach liberty to the captives. But when 
captives are set free, they begin to develop along the whole line. The 
Coinbas are the ripe fruit of developed Protestantism in Italy. Our author 
is a learned man and wields a good pen. It is pleasant and instructive to read 
his book. It is written for the benetit of every well-educated man, but it is 
nevertheless the work of a scholar. The writer has consulted many authors, 
among whom are the best known among the English, American, French and 
German writers. Orthodox and heterodox, theologians and men of letters, 
have been turned to by him, and he has culled honey from many flowers. 
He is exceedingly well read on his subject and he has even succeeded in 
drawing some not generally known facts from original sources. His greatest 
success, however, lies in his power of collecting his facts and to a certain ex- 
tent also in his skill in drawing critical results from secondary sources. He 
seems at times to be too dependent upon the investigations of others. We 
cannot but believe that many of the questions brought forward in his book 
have nut yet been settled. The libraries and monasteries of Italy may yet 
hide many treasures which will shed a flood of light upon many disputed 
facts, as soon as they are discovered by a future Comba, who finds the key 
to the vaults that keep them from view. 

The author’s plan, to give an ecclesiastical history of Italy from his point 
of view, in the form of biographies, is certainly a happy one. He gives us 
vivid pictures of ‘‘I nostri Protestanti;’’ it being his desire to show that, 
from the very beginning of the Church in Italy, there have been men who 
protested against the deformation in doctrine and constitution creeping 
slowly but surely into the Church. He could not well have taken a better 
plan. This disposition of his subject-matter, however, precludes the idea of 
a we)l-developed history of the Church of Italy. He who expects to find this 
in the book will be disappointed. 

Our criticisms upon the book, leaving out some of minor importance, 
turn upon its title, Our Protestants, and upon the names included in that 
designation. The name Protestant has acquired a well-defined meaning in 
Church history. The Lutherans and the Reformed Christians of the six- 
teenth century have earned it as a distinction of honor. To be sure the 
word bears also a general meaning ; every one who inakes known his dissent 
from a statement or a resolution, certainly is a protestant. From such a 
view-point Schelling may say of Paul in his relation to Peter at Antioch, that 
he was the first protestant ; and Ullmann may write a book upon Reformers 
before the Reformation. But—verba valent usu. If I ask fora definition of the 
word ‘ Protestant,’’ when it is written with a capital P, I shall doubtless 
receive something like Webster’s, ‘‘ A man who adheres to the doctrines of 
the Reformation.” It only leads to confusion, if we use words which 
have been coined at a certain time for a certain purpose in a more general 
sense. The same confusion has grown up in our country with the word 
Rationalism. It is applied to every kind of aberration from the truth, whilst 
it is plain that it has a well-defined meaning in the history of the Church. 
To this extent I do not approve of Comba’s title: Z nostri Protestanti. 
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But even if we could allow the title to pass, applying the name to all those 
men in Italy who ever have protested against the Roman Catholic doctrines 
and institutions, some of the names which are included in the list of Prot- 
estants might still be subject to criticism. The list opens with Hermas and 
Hippolytus, both of whom lived in the second century, before the old Catholic 
Church had been fully developed. They certainly testified against decadence 
of godliness among clergymen and laymen, but the same can be said of every 
truly good man of every age. Even in our times we find Protestants of such 
a character in the Roman Catholic Church. The next on the list is 
Novatian. He protested against laxity of Church discipline, taking the 
ground that lapsi might not be readmitted to the Church. Novatian a 
Protestant ? Must he be not rather called a schismatic, who in mistaken zeal 
was carried beyond the boundaries of pity and mercy in dealing with the ex- 
communicated members of the Church ? Of Jovinian, however, who follows 
Novatian, it may be truly said, that the Protestant spirit lived in him not- 
withstanding his condemnation by such men as Ambrose and Augustine 
and by ecclesiastical assemblies. In many respects he was ahead of his 
time, although he was not free from all the wrong ideas that flourished in 
his days. Claudius, who is known in Church history as Claudius of Turin, 
and whose life Coinba has written in a special book, Claudio di Torino ossia 
la protesta di un vescovo, is worthy to be numbered among the true heroes 
of the Church who loved the truth above everything dear to them. As 
bishop of Turin he manfully and successfully opposed error and idolatry and 
deserves to be mentioned among those who were loyal to Christ, when all 
public men began to transfer the allegiance they owed to the Redeemer to 
the usurper at Rome. Arnold of Brescia follows next. Claudius and 
Arnold are strange yoke-fellows. Arnold was doubtless actuated by honest 
principles, and the moral ‘character of his motives may not be questioned. 
He did not oppose the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
thundered against the worldliness of the clergy. He was a friend of Abelard 
and opposed the pious Bernard of Clairvaux. He was an honest fanatic who 
posed as a reformer, but was unsuccessful in the attempt. Thesame may be 
said—mutatis mutandis—of Savonarola, who brings up the rear of the list. 
Waldo, the reputed head of the Waldensians, was a reformer indeed. The 
Waldensians have proved their right to exist by continuing their life through 
the Middle Ages. The Reformation of the sixteenth century did not attract 
them apparently, but they continued their separate existence down to our 
times. They protested indeed against the corruptions of the Church in doc- 
trine and practice and deserve to be kept in grateful remembrance. We 
have time only to mention further Joachim of Floris, an enthusiastic mil- 
lennarian and opposer of the doctrine of the Trinity as formulated by Duns 
Scotus; Dolcino, a wild schemer, who even went so far as to resist the 
secular power; Marsilius Patavinus, who vigorously attacked the historical 
foundations of papacy ; and Dante, Italy’s greatest poet, who had to suffer 
banishment on account of political complications, and, although belonging to 
the papal party, held liberal views with regard to them and their claims. 

This galaxy of renowned men Comba presents as the Protestants of Italy 
previous to the Reformation. He reminds me of Gottfried Arnold, who 
attempted a similar thing in his Unparteiische Kirchen- und Ketzer-His- 
torie. Heretics and fanatics of every kind became in his hands the true 
exponents of Church life. Such attempts defeat themselves. A reconstruc- 
tion of Church history on such a basis is an impossibility. It is true many 
honest people have been branded as heretical, who deserved to be praised as 
true followers of Christ; but to class all kinds of protesters among the Prot- 
estants is a venture I am unable to commend. 

Dubuque, Ia. . N. M. STEFFENS. 
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A History OF AURICULAR CONFESSION AND INDULGENCES IN THE 
Latin CHurcH. By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. Vol. II. Con- 
fession and Absolution, continued. Vol. IIL. Indulgences. Philadel- 
phia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1896. 


The first volume of this important work was noticed when it appeared. 
It is difficult, without seeming to exaggerate, to say what is due concerning 
the learning, the industry, the sure grasp of the subject and the judicial 
fairness which the work displays. Whenthe Church undertook the work of 
absolution, in the place of declaring the Gospel of God’s absolution and 
remission of sins, it was forced first to encourage and afterwards to com- 
mand auricular confession. Compulsory confession once established, innu- 
merable questions arose us to the state of soul necessary to absolution; and 
there soon followed the excessive analysis of contrition, and the wearying 
refinements touching contrition, attrition, attritio servilis, attritio existimata, 
etc. The burden laid on the confessor was too heavy to be discharged, and 
the whole history is that of the painful but ineffectual attempt of the Church 
through its priesthood to be conscience to each of its members in all the details 
of life. The history of this attempt and its failure, Dr. Lea has written at 
length. The story, though profoundly interesting both in itself and because 
so well told, is a depressing one. For certainly if the original aim, that of a 
loftier morality, is considered, a failure the attempt must certainly be called. 
On the whole it seems clear, both that it has failed to strengthen the spirit 
against temptation, and that through probabilism and indulgences it has in 
multitudes of cases dulled the moral sensibilities and made lapses easier by 
making it easier to procure absolution. The author of the volume sums up 
the history in the closing paragraphs, from which we quote: 

‘“*In reviewing this long history of the intermediation of the Church 
between man and his Creator, the most: salient feature is the complete change 
in its attitude. Its earliest efforts were directed to inducing the sinner to 
reconcile himself with God by contrition for his misdeeds and by amend- 
ment. It felt its mission to be to train its members to rigliteousness and to 
enforce, by sharp discipline if necessary, a code of morality unknown to the 
Gentile world In the modern Church all this is changed. Step by 
step it has abandoned its function as the guardian of morality and has devo- 
ted itself to smoothing and broadening the steep and narrow path. In each 
successive age it has claimed that the increasing wickedness of man renders 
impossible the maintenance of the old severity, and by condescending to that 
wickedness it has stimulated rather than repressed the evil.” 

This is a serious indictment. But the testimony recorded in the volumes 
which it closes appears abundant to sustain it. Certainly, it would seem 
that the work of Dr. Lea, so scholarly and so judicial in its tone, loudly 
demands criticism and reply from Roman Catholic historians; or, what 
were better, a careful scrutiny by this Church of the relation of its system 
of sacerdotal directorship to the morality of the communities in which it is 
the chief religious force and in which it professes not only to offer the sal- 
vation of Christ, but to train its members in righteousness of life. 

Princeton. JOHN DEWITT. 


HULDREICH ZWINGLI, Sein Leben und Wirken nach den Quellen darge- 
stellt von Dr. RupoLF STAHLIN, ord. Professor der Theologie zu 
Basel. I. Band. Basel: Benno Schwabe Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1895. 


Zwingli, the founder of the Reformed and Presbyterian family of churches, 
holds a very important place in the reformation history. His life and char- 
acter have always proved an interesting study to historians because there are 
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as yet unsolved questions connected with them, which, however, are grad- 
ually being made clearer as new light is shed upon them. <A new biography 
of Zwingli has been greatly needed. Hottinger’s biography (1842), Chris- 
toffel’s (1857), and even Mérikoffer’s (1869), the latest and best, have be- 
come somewhat antiquated. The researches made especially in connection 
with the fourth centenary of Zwingli’s birth, in 1884, by Schweitzer, 
Finsler, Wyss and others, many of them published in the Theologische 
Zeitschrift der Schweiz, have revealed much that was new. Especially 
have Usteri, in his Initia Zwingli, where he examines Zwingli’s 
penmanship in his annotations, and Baur, in his Zwingli’s Theologie, thr 
Werden und ihr System, added much to our knowledge. Even the Catholic 
researches into the archives of their cloisters, as revealed in the publications 
of the Pius Society in Archiv fiir die schweizerische Reformations geschichte 
(Freiburg, 1869, three volumes), have been far from fruitless. But the 
results of these researches were scattered through so many books and 
pamphlets that they wefe not available to most readers. It is therefore with 
great pleasure that we note the publication of a new biography of Zwingli 
by Prof. R. Stiéihlin, who had, before the publication of this work, already 
received favor and acquired fame by his brochure, Huldreich Zwingli und 
sein Reformationwerk (1883), and by his revision of Guder’s article in the 
first edition of Herzog’s Encyclopedia for the second edition of the same. 
His work has incorporated the results of the late investigations as well as 
original investigations of his own, and his biography, when completed, bids 
fair to be the best and fullest biography of Zwingli. 

The style of the work is clear and interesting. This makes it a delightful 
book to read. It is very different from some of the German books with their 
one-page sentences. The first feature that will strike the reader is its 
unusual fullness on Zwingli’s early life. Here the author presents twice as 
much material as either Christoffel or Mirikoffer. This was easy, owing 
to the material lately discovered. 

One of the great problems under discussion among continental historians 
has been whether Zwingli was a rationalist, or more than that, a humanist, 
or whether he proceeded still farther and went beyond humanism to evangeli- 
cal Christianity. Stihlin of, course, as a truthful historian, takes his posi- 
tion with the latter view, but he somewhat descends from the previous views 
held among us and by early biographers, by making Zwingli’s conversion 
to Protestantism a much more gradual process than was supposed. He 
therefore does not give Wyttenbach at Basle as much credit as is commonly 
done for Zwingli’s future conversion, although he grants that Wyttenbach 
seems to have influenced him by introducing him to a freer spirit of inquiry, 
and by urging him to go back to original sources. He gives special credit to 
two persons for their influence on Zwingli: Picus of Mirandola and Erasmus, 
both of them, of course, influencing Zwingli from the humanistic position. 
But he claims that Erasmus’ influence was deeper than that of a mere human- 
ist, because he introduced him to the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
by placing in his hands the Greek New Testament. Zwingli’s first reformation 
effort at Einsiedeln Stihlin makes not decisive. Thus he says Zwingli did 
not break away from the Romish order of the Pericopes, but explained them 
in a Biblical sense. His final break with the Pericopes took place after- 
wards at Zurich, 1519. Zwingli’s full decision for evangelical Protestantism 
is placed as late as 1519, after his sickness. 

Stihlin is also very satisfactory in his explanation of Zwingli’s conceal- 
ment of his marriage. While he is not so full on this subject as Morikoffer, 
he has more decisive material at hand. He says, ‘‘ The marriage of a lady of 
the best families of the city, such as Zwingli chose, was something different 
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from a marriage with a housekeeper or a nun, such as most of his ecclesiasti- 
cal contemporaries married.’’ There were certain legal forms, certain social 
customs, which had to be conformed to, and which made it difficult fora poor 
man like Zwingli, and especially one who had been a priest, to marry pub- 
licly. 

The analysis given of Zwingli’s True and False Religion is full and able. 
The discussion of Zwingli’s relation to Luther brings out some new points. 
Stahlin thinks that Zwingli, latein his earlier efforts at reform, was affected by 
Luther; although, as Zwingli himself says, he began independently preaching 
the Gospel as early as 1516, a year earlier than Luther’s Theses: but that al- 
though he was influenced to some extent by Luther after 1519, he still retained 
the impress of the different mould in which his reformatory movement was 
shaped. And he also took a sharper and more decided position than Luther. 
He took exception to Luther for still clinging to the doctrine of purgatory 
and intercession of the saints and the necessity of priestly absolution, which 
he had long held to be untenable. On the sacraments he revealed himself 
much more radical] than Luther in his breach with the old traditional views. 
He declared that Wyttenbach taught him the certainty of forgiveness and 
peace through Christ’s atonement, and Erasmus, in his paraphrase of 1 
Corinthians (1518), had led him to the view that the Lord’s Supper was 
a memorial ordinance. 

We have given hint of the thoroughness and excellence of the work. 
There are some questions, as for instance, with reference to Zwingli’s relation 
to the papal pension, which we would have liked to see fully discussed in the 
light of later discoveries, but the excellence of the book lies perhaps in its full 
discussion of the points it takes up, and its omission of the points about which 
it could only theorize but not make clear. The work closes with a dis- 
cussion of Zwingli’s relations to the Anabaptists and the Peasants’ War. We 
hope that the esteemed author will be able to complete the second volume with 
the same thoroughness as the first. We trust his health in the providence of 
God will be continued. And when the work is finished, it is to be hoped 
that it will find an English translator, so that Zwingli’s labors may be fully 
understood by his many admirers among English-speaking nations. 

Reading, Pa. JAMES I. Goon. 


DISPUTATIONEN Dr. MARTIN LUTHERs in d. J. 1535-1545 an der Uni- 
versitiit Wittenberg gehalten. Zum ersten Male herausgegeben von 
PAUL DREws, a. 0. Professor in Jena. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1895; New York: Lemcke & Buechner. 8vo, pp. xliv, 999. 


The vast mass of Luther literature, already the world’s wonder, goes on 
increasing. Prof. Paul Drews, in the large volume before us, opens up a 
field almost untrodden hitherto. Only two of the disputations given in his 
book had been previously published. He tells us how his attention was acci- 
dentally directed to manuscript reports, preserved in public libraries, of a 
series of academic disputations, held in Wittenberg between the years 
1535-1545, at which Luther presided, and in which he took a more or less 
prominent part. These disputations, as edited by him, make up the book 
under review. For the sake of completeness, Prof. Drews prefixes the theses 
discussed, though these theses were long ago given to the public in editions 
of Luther’s Works. The disputations now published do not comprise all 
those in which Luther engaged. But they are all of which the editor could 
discover reports. They are of various kinds. In some of them candidates 
for the degrees of Licentiate or of Doctor of Theology were required to 
defend certain theses against all who should impugn them. In other dispu- 
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tations no one was specially appointed to answer objections to the theses pro- 
posed for discussion. But there are some disputations in which Luther him- 
self assumed the task of answering all assailants of the propositions which 
he had laid down. For the editor the chief interest in these reports lies in 
their reproduction of utterances of Luther on various important topics. 
They are of value also as presenting tableaux vivants of Wittenberg Univer: 
sity life in the time of the Reformation. It may be added that the very 
silence of Luther in these disputations is expressive. Here we may justly 
apply the maxim, ‘‘ Silence gives consent,” to Luther’s reticence. For his 
nature would have impelled him to speak out his opinion, if any argument 
against a thesis which he had advanced had not been in his view satisfac- 
torily replied to. In the responses, therefore, which Luther suffered to pass 
without observation, we are safe in reading his own mind. 

Prof. Drews is able sometimes to furnish two, and even three, separate 
reports of the same disputation. By comparing them we can clearly see 
that none of them can be considered as literal and complete. In some we 
have only a free reproduction of the thoughts of the interlocutors. But the 
editor maintains that the disputations are better reported than Luther’s 
sermons. Latin abbreviations were far more common than German, and 
Latin speech could be more quickly reduced to writing. We have noticed 
instances in which the reporter evidently misheard what was spoken. A 
striking example of such a mistake can be seen by collating the parallel 
accounts on pp. 878 and 379. In the former we have ‘ Christus tulit 
legem,”’ and in the latter ‘‘ Christus tollit legem.”’ The substitution of tulit 
for tollit changes entirely the meaning of the statement. 

From among the quite numerous erruta which we have observed, we may 
note the following: On p. 364, we find gratiam for gloriam in quoting Rom. 
iv. 2. The same error is repeated in the parallel: report on the next page. 
On p. 4388, we have Paul represented as saying in 1 Tim. i. 9, ‘* Lex non est 
* posita adulteris, moechis,” etc., which is the very opposite of what the apos- 
tle declares. On p. 442, David is made to say in Ps. xxxii. 6, ** Pro hac ini- 
quitate orabit ad te omnis sanctus.’’ From this erroneous rendering, Luther 
expresses his astonishment that a saint should pray pro iniquitate, and is led 
to speak of the corrupt nature still inhering in the saint. On p. 444, in 
quoting 2 Cor. iv. 16, the ‘old’ (vetus) man is put for the ‘‘ outward ’’ man. 
On p. 714, the angel of the Lord is made to say to Abraham, ‘* Quia non pepe- 
risti filio tuo.”” Peperisti is a mistake for pepercisti. In these examples it 
is not difficult to determine where error is chargeable on Luther and where 
on his reporters. It should not surprise us that the editor is able to detect 
Luther in an inaccurate citation from a Father and from a profane writer. 
Thus the Reformer gives on p. 441 a long story on the authority of Cyprian, 
which is not found in Cyprian’s works. On p. 459, there is an inexact quo- 
tation from Aristotle. 

The disputations of which reports are given number twenty-four. Of two 
of them we have only brief fragments. In the reports of the disputations, 
Luther’s name is frequently omitted in connection with remarks which, 
from their internal character, we can perceive must have proceeded from 
him. Those familiar with the Reformer’s style will, in general, experience 
little difficulty in distinguishing Luther from other speakers. But the editor 
usually tells us, in a footnote, when, in his judgment, we have the genuine 
utterances of Luther before us. It is the same Luther that we meet in these 
disputations whom we have learned to know from his writings and other 
reported sayings. Luther is greatest in these disputations when he is engaged 
in setting forth that doctrine which, above all other articles of religion, is 
associated with his name—Justification by Faith. He is never weary of 
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asserting it and of insisting onitssupremeimportance. Hecalls it “‘ sine ulla 
controversia doctrine Christians caput et summa.’’ How admirably he can 
defend it! How he tears to pieces the assumption that the law, without whose 
works we are said to be justified, is the ceremonial law! No more complete 
refutation of this notion could be given than we find in his thesis ‘* De lege” 
(pp. 13, 14). Of the errors of the papacy, the one which he denounces most 
fiercely is that of the private Mass. ‘‘ Inter tam horribiles profanationes, 
qu in ecclesia Christi negligentia pontificum vel potius impietate irrepse- 
runt, tenet primas hzc abominatio private miss ’’ (p. 70). He ventures to 
pronounce the private mass that idol that the prophet Daniel calls Maossim 
(Dan. xi. 38, Vulgate), which, he says, men will serve with gold and silver. 

The longest disputations are three against the Antinomians. In the last 
of them (pp. 480, 481) there is an interesting and exciting scene where Mel- 
anchthon intervenes and advances, as he had a right to do, arguments 
against Luther’s thesis. This was more than Luther could bear. In reply- 
ing, he addresses Melanchthon, ‘“‘ Mi domine Philippe,’ and tells him that 
he shows too great indulgence to the Antinomians, and ought to aid him in 
attacking them. Melanchthon rejoined, ‘‘ Pater domine Luthere,’” and 
explained that his design, in speaking as he had done, was not seriously to 
defend Antinomians, but to give occasion to bring out the truth more fully 
by investigation, and that he regarded the Antinomians as profane and 
impious and their opinions as blasphemous. We know from other sources 
that at the time when this disputation was held the relations existing between 
the two Reformers were far from satisfactory. While arguing against the 
Antinomians, Luther makes an acknowledgment which is creditable to his 
eandor. Headmits that he himself, at the beginning of the Reformation, used 
the very language which the Antinomians employed. ‘‘ Est verum, nos sub 
initium cause hujus coepimus strenue docere evangelium, et utebamur etiam 
istis vocibus, quibus nostri Antinomi’”’ (p. 477). But he goes on to say that 
the times had greatly changed. Formerly men’s minds were in distress and’ 
anxiety and terror; their consciences were afflicted ; there was then no need 
to teach the law. What was required was to preach in Christ’s name the 
remission of sins, that those who were already sufficiently affrighted might 
learn not to despair, but to flee to the grace and mercy offered in Christ. 
He closes with this counsel: ‘‘ If you see people afflicted and contrite, preach 
Christ; preach grace to such with all your might. But do not thus preach 
to the careless, to those at ease and snoring, to adulterers and blasphemers. 
A minister should rightly divide the Word of God. He should say on the 
one hand, Fear not, little flock ; and on the other, Fornicators and adulterers 
God will judge ”’ (478, 479). Luther gives (p. 304) a fearful picture of the 
bondage and distress of souls under the papacy. Soobscurely and confusedly 
was the doctrine of repentance taught that no one could understand it. Those 
who had been long contrite remained ignorant as to the amount of works 
needed to be wrought for their sins. There was no fleeing to Christ, for He 
was more dreaded than the devil himself. There was no other thought of 
Him than that He was a severe judge. 

Melanchthon noted with pleasure the change in Luther’s way of speak- 
ing of the law and the greater use he made of it. In sending to Veit Diet- 
rich a copy of Luther’s thesis for the third disputation against the Anti- 
nomians, he drops this remark in Greek, ‘‘ You see that these things are 
much nearer our method,” which method unlearned persons had often 
blamed. 

Luther did not think that the Antinomians were so advanced in holiness 
as never to stand in need of hearing the law of God proclaimed in their hear- 
ing ; and he gives expression to his doubts respecting the perfection of their 
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character in language which only Luther would be deemed at liberty to em- 
ploy. ‘* Neque profecto credo, istos Antinomos tam sanctos esse, ut eis 
meine Kethe uxorem aut filiam committere auderem ” (p. 455). Here we 
may observe that Luther, in disputing, did not confine himself to the Latin 
language, but occasionally used his mother tongue, which he knew so well 
how to employ effectively. It must be confessed that his German is sometimes 
more expressive and forcible than dignified and polite. We can afford to 
give only one very striking example (p. 144). Speaking of the imperfections 
and defilement adhering to believers in this world, Luther actually allows 
himself to say, ‘‘ Ergo sumus pueri greuwlich beschissen,” the English of which 
we dare not write. It would seem, however, that the learned editor of the 
disputations did not think the words quite so objectionable in his vernacu- 
lar. He, doubtless, deemed it his duty to violate good taste rather than 
fidelity. But even in Latin, Luther occasionally used words which we could 
not bring ourselves to translate literally into English. On p. 208, he 
describes Christians as being ‘“‘ sub umbra alarum galline nostre, Christi.” 
In reading through the disputations, we must have seen Christ spoken of as 
“gallina nostra’ about half a dozen of times. It is well to remember that 
it is not allowable to condense every Scriptural simile into a corresponding 
metaphor. 

The disputation which we have read with least satisfaction is the one on 
the sentence, ‘‘ Verbum caro factum est’’ (John i. 14). The second thesis 
prefixed to this disputation, runs: ‘‘ In theologiam verum est, verbum esse 
carnem factum, in philosophia simpliciter impossibile et absurdum.’’ Luther 
does not distinguish between true philosophy and false philosophy. He 
makes no distinction between what is contrary to reason and what is above 
reason. His disciples, too, freely admit that there is revealed truth contrary 
to reason. George Major, for example, in conducting a disputation, roundly 
declares the doctrine of the Trinity to be contrary to reason: ‘‘ Est contra 
rationem humanam, sed Deus docet in verbo suo se unum et tamen trinum. 
Id non sequenda ratio est, sed verbum Dei est’ (p. 819). But reason can 
understand that God is not ome and trine in the same respect and sense, 
and can thus explain a difficult statement which is only an apparent but not 
a real contradiction in terms. It is surely a bad blunder of the reporter 
when Luther is made to declare (p. 777) that the Father and the Holy Spirit 
make one person; aS Luther clearly sets forth elsewhere Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost as three distinct persons in the Godhead. The editor calls our 
attention (p. 782, note) to the fact that Luther in Disputation xxiii rejects 
a sentence of Peter Lombard, viz., ‘‘ Essentia divina non generat,’’ which 
he had previously defended. In Disputation xxiv, one of the theses which 
Luther defends is, ‘* Qui cogitaverunt animam ex traduce esse, videantur non 
penitus aliena a Scripturis sensisse.’? In support of the Traducian view of 
the origin of the soul, he claims Saint Augustine, whom he pronounces 
‘more learned than the whole mass of the papists, with their pope to 
boot ” (p. 817). In opposition to Traducianism,a Scotch student present 
appealed to the authority ‘‘ nostri preceptoris Philippi” (p. 848), who had 
said in his treatise, ‘*‘ De Anima,” that all pious people from the beginning 
were of opinion that the soul was not derived ex traduce. The opinion of 
Melanchthon and of the fathers who agreed with him was unceremoniously 
set aside and the Traducian view vigorously maintained by Luther. 
Melanchthon kept silence while the discussion on this thesis went on. When 
he did venture to speak, he turned the debate away from Traducianism and 
took up a point relating to the Trinity (p. 860). He evidently avoided com- 
ing into public collision with Luther. 

We have been struck with the repetition of the same arguments and 
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responses, with little variety of expression, on different occasions and in con- 
nection with disputations on widely differing subjects. Certain objections 
and replies seem to have acquired a sort of traditional character, and no 
scholar at Wittenberg, whether of distinguished fame or obscure, appeared 
to have any scruple about reproducing them as he thought fit. The study of 
the phenomena thus presented, it occurred to us, might be of use to critics 
in helping them to surmount difficulties in the solution of what is called the 
Synoptic Problem. This is an obiter dictum. 

It is a great trial of patience to read all the puerile and frivolous arguments 
brought forward in these disputations in the form of syllogisms. It is no 
wonder, in view of them, that the Humanists advocated the abolition of 
academic disputations. We had intended to give some specimens of the fool- 
ish and trifling sophisms which we meet with in this book of Prof. Drews, 
but we must omit them that we may not unduly extend this notice. After 
reading these disputations, we do not quite agree with those modern writers 
who cry, ‘“‘ Back to the method of teaching theology prevalent in the days 
of Luther,’? and who are wont to contrast Reformation divinity with the 
scholastic divinity of the seventeenth century. Scholastic theology was in 
full bloom in Wittenberg when Luther and Melanchthon taught there. 

We conclude with quoting one characteristic utterance of Luther, too bold 
for any ordinary man to employ, but which we can appreciate as rising 
unstudied from the glowing heart of this wonderful man of God. Itisa 
word which he puts into the mouth of the Lord Jesus as He draws nigh to 
comfort the soul terrified by the law and brought to anguish and despair by 
the devil, sin and death: ‘* Statim exclamat Christus: Mors mortis, infernus 
inferni, diabolus diaboli ego sum, noli timere, fili mi, ego vici.”’ ‘‘ Straight- 
way Christ calls out, Iam the death of death, the hell of hell, the devil of 
the devil, fear not, my son, I have conquered ”’ (p. 348). 

The book has full Indexes of proper names, subjects and passages of Scrip- 
ture. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. DUNLOP MOORE. 
@ 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN KETTLEWELL. With Details of the His- 
tory of the Nonjurors. By the Author of Nieholas Ferrar, His House- 
hold and His Friends. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter, M. A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. With Portrait. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co.,1895. 12mo, pp. xxiii, 
273. 

As Canon Carter tells us in the Introduction which he has prefixed to this 
volume, it may be regarded as a sequel to the author’s Nicholas Ferrar, 
though it ‘‘ covers a far wider field and enters more generally into details,” 
and becomes, therefore, ‘‘a history rather than a biography.” Kettlewell 
appears here indeed merely as a central figure in the history of the Nonju- 
rors; and the continuity and freshness of the impression which the book 
makes suffer somewhat from the mixed motif which governed its composi- 
tion. ‘The story of the Nonjurors is an interesting episode in the life of the 
Church of England, though it can hardly have accorded to it the significance 
which Canon Carter assigns to it when he calls it ‘‘a most important period 
in the later history of the Church of England.” These ‘ gentle enthusiasts 
for an exiled king and a fallen dynasty ’ seem now to be looked back to as 
the preservers of churchly consciousness in an evil age, and through 
them the High Churchman of to-day is apt to trace the tradition of the 
ecclesiastical turn of thought which, resuscitated by Newman and Pusey, 
now bids fair to carry away the whole Church of England. The reader of 
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no more than this sympathetic account of their fortunes will not fail to 
observe, however, the strong mixture of merely political motives which gov- 
erned their conduct, and the heady treason to the ‘‘ powers that be’’ which 
necessarily accompanied their somewhat quixotic and unjustified devotion 
to the ‘* powers that had been.”’ 

That there was much true religious sentiment among them, and that in 

many cases their adherence to the letter of their former allegiance had its 
root in high conscientious scruples, is of course true also. And nothing is 
more beautiful in history than the characters which grew up among the 
purest of these ‘*‘ martyrs of truth.’? Naturally a noble devotion to the vir- 
tue of truthfulness became their most shining quality. Kettlewell is a fine 
example of these loftier spirits, and thus is well chosen as the type of the 
better class of Nonjurors. The special note of his saintliness, says his biog- 
rapher, 
‘‘seems to lie in his absolute singleness of aim ; in the exceeding sincerity of his heart... .. 
Truth was to him such a sacred thing that he could not bear a departure from it, even in the 
lightest jest To such a temper, vows which must have been taken with internal reserva- 
tion, prayers to which his heart gave no assent, were not merely difficult ; they were impossible. 
Kettlewell became a Nonjuror, not from political principle, but as a religious necessity, and 
with as pure a heart as ever martyr refused to sacrifice to the genius of Cesar” (p. 220). 


His character was not without flaws; a hot temper, some over-persistency 
and a not ill-grounded self-appreciation supplied the foils of a saintly life. 

The author traces the history of the Nonjuror movement in this little vol- 
ume to its end. This came as a natural sequence to the death of Charles 
Edward in 1788; the last regular bishop of the English body had already died 
in 1779, and the last irregular bishop entered the Established Church. A 
Nonjuring clergyman is said to have survived as late as 1815. The out- 
come of the movement appears to the author, as to his fellow High Church- 
men, to be found in the preservation of a type of thought and religious life 
resuscitated by the Oxford Tractarians. 

Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


CELEBRATION OF THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE APPOINTMENT 
OF PROF. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN AS AN INSTRUCTOR IN PRINCE- 
TON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, MAY 5, 1896. With a Portrait. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1896. Square 8vo, pp. iv, 1938. 


The celebration last May of the Jubilee of Dr. William Henry Green as an 
instructor in Princeton Theological Seminary, was one of the most notable 
events in the theological world during a year not empty of notable events. 
Some account of it has already been given in this REVIEW (July, 1896, Vol. 
vii, p. 507, etc.). But we are led to revert to it by the appearance of this 
goodly volume, which supplies a permanent memorial of the interesting occa- 
sion. From the frontispiece there looks out upon us the strong, calm face of 
the man whom the celebration honored, somewhat as it looked down on the 
sea of faces on the day itself, while there fell from its lips that ‘‘ reply’’ 
(printed in the volume, pp. 44-47) which touched all hearts with its simple 
and gracious modesty. The volume opens with a brief introductory account 
of the inception of the celebration and description of its incidents. Then 
comes the full text of the addresses delivered on the occasion. An appen- 
dix gives a selection from the immense mass of letters received from institu- 
tions of learning, associations and individuals. This is succeeded by some 
clippings from the newsppaper accounts published at the time. At the end 
is a bibliographical list of the published writings of Dr. Green, prepared by 
the Rev. Joseph H. Dulles, which has already been communicated to the 
readers of this REvieEw. There is gathered here, therefore, all that is needed 
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to preserve in memory a celebration in which hundreds delighted to join, 
and this memorial of which many will, no doubt, wish to possess. 

The quality of the addresses delivered would itself justify their perma- 
nent record in print. Dr. Gosman’s remarks on Dr. Green’s services to the 
Seminary to which he has devoted a half century’s ungrudging labor, become 
a tribute to the value of sound scholarship and of unpretentious loyalty to 
truth. Dr. Mead’s address on Dr. Green’s contribution to Biblical criti- 
cism is a pungent but just and well-balanced review of the course of critical 
study of the Old Testament during the last half century, with a hopeful out- 
look on the future, in which ‘‘ we cannot doubt,” it is said, “that high 
among the higher critics, who, by their learning and faith serve to restore 
and strengthen the faith of others, will always stand the name of William 
Henry Green.”? In his address on Dr. Green’s contribution to Semitic 
scholarship, Dr. McCurdy took occasion to sketch in the most sympatheic 
and illuminating way the development of the methods of teaching Hebrew 
in America as illustrated by the succession of great teachers at Princeton, and 
to estimate Dr. Green’s high place as a teacher of language and to point out 
the source of his power. The broader theme of Dr. Green’s services to the 
Church at large is treated by Dr. Patton with a firm grasp on the needs of 
the time and a clear apprehension of Dr. Green’s contribution to modern 
apologetics. 

After these more solid addresses, the mixed gravity and gaiety of the 
‘after-dinner speeches’’ affect the reader in the printed volume much 
as they did when heard at the time. It was a happy idea to select for them 
aseries of Dr. Green’s pupils, and to make them largely reminiscent in charac- 
ter. The reader will scarcely rise from reading them without feeling that 
he has obtained a better and fuller and more appreciative conception of 
the man of God, as well as of learning, from whose feet all these pupils rise - 
with blessings on their lips. The general estimate placed on Dr. Green in 
the world of scholarship and among the ministers of the Gospel of all creeds 
is well illustrated by the letters which are here communicated—a meagre 
selection though this large collection is of the great number received from 
all quarters of the globe. Here we have every chord touched—from admira- 
tion of the gifts and attainments of a great scholar on the part of his fellow- 
students of the same high themes, and grateful appreciation and recognition 
of splendid service to the cause of truth on the part of those who have 
sought aid and comfort from its strength, to the hearty hand-shake of friends 
and the affectionate reverence of pupils and even, perhaps, the cool cour- 
tesy of opponents. How Dr. Green has earned the general admiration ex- 
pressed in these letters, is not fully revealed by the large list of his published 
writings contained in the bibliography appended: one would need to look 
jnto the contents of these writings and note the invariable aroma not merely 
of fullness of information and strength of conviction, but also of love of truth, 
sincerity of spirit, calmness of judgment, courtesy of feeling and incorrupt- 
ible honesty of thought and expression, which arises from them all, in order 
to catch the secret of the power of one who surely will be judged to stand 
high among the most admirable of the theological writers of our generation. 

After fifty years of service such as he has rendered to the Seminary to which 
he has consecrated his strength, to the denomination which has honored him 
with its highest office, to the Church at large to which he has given unfail- 
ing devotion, and to the truth which he has loved with absorbing affection 
second only to that which he has given to its Lord, Dr. Green deserved this 
service of recognition. It has been good for us all to see him receive his 
well-earned praise. And it will be good to remember that his worth has not 
been allowed to pass by unregarded. It is always well for the world to see 
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virtue honored, and surely from this case, too, the lesson will not fail to be 
learned which has been read from other like instances. 
* Keep but God’s model safe, new men will rise 


To take its mould, and other days to prove 
How great a good was this man’s glory.” 


Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


Die Apostellehre und der Dekalog im Unterrichte der alten Kirche. Von 
Oskar Moe, Pastor. Pp. viii, 87. (Giitersloh : Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 
1896.) The design of this brochure is to ascertain the place of the Decalogue 
and its function in the catechetical teachings of the ancient Church, and to 
show that this same place and function are assigned to it in the Reformation 
period, especially by Luther and the Church in Germany. ‘The treatise is 
divided into three parts. The first part undertakes to show that even in the 
apostolic age the contents of the Ten Commandments was used in the in- 
struction of candidates for baptism, though not exactly their Old Testament 
form. The second part traces the use of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Didaché and the precepts of the Lord, as reported in the Gospels, as summar- 
izing and representing the Decalogue in such catechetical instruction. The 
third part takes up the history of the subject with Augustine, and shows 
how Augustine, without using the precise form of the Commandments in the 
Old Testament, formulated a Decalogue approximately the same as that of 
the Old Testament. This was used in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
from it passed into the Lutheran Liturgy; while the Greek Church adopted 
and continued to use the form of the Ten Commandments employed in the 
ancient Synagogue service.—— The Prophets of the Christian Faith. By the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, the Rev. Francis Brown, the Rev. George Matheson, 
the Rev. Marcus Dods, the Rev. A. C. McGiffert, the Very Rev. W. H. 
Fremantle, Prof. Adolf Harnack, the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, the Rev. T. 
T. Munger, the Rev. A. V.G. Allen, and the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar. 
Pp. 241. (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896.) As far as this little vol- 
ume is an effort on the part of the eminent men banded together in produc- 
ing it, to give succinct and suggestive accounts of the great leaders of the 
Christian Church, it is a success. One is led to suspect a different tendency 
in it, however, when one considers the indiscriminate way in which men 
like Isaiah and Paul are ranged side by side with Horace Bushnell and 
F. D. Maurice. This suspicion is more than substantiated by the outspoken 
way in which Dr. L. Abbott in his introductory article obliterates the line 
between the Biblical prophets and prophets in the accommodated sense of 
the word. He says, indeed, that to insist on the line would result in two 
errors. First, it would ascribe to the Hebrew prophets an infallibility which 
they never claimed for themselves; and, secondly, it would deny the presence 
of God in the world, as constantly speaking and needing to be interpreted. 
But it may be said in answer that it is not true that these prophets of 
the Bible never claimed infallibility; on the contrary, they do insist on 
their words being accepted as absolutely beyond challenge and therefore 
infallible, because they were commissioned by direct authority of God to 
deljver messages specially revealed to them; and, in the second place, the 
fact that God has been pleased to reveal Himself in an objective permanent 
rule of faith—a Canon which is closed—does not preclude His immanence 
and nearness to every believer. This little book is, therefore, based upon 
the obscuring of a line which cannot be disregarded without intinite loss 
from the spiritual point of view. ——Gerhard’s Sacred Meditations. Trans- 
lated from the Latin. By Rev.C. W. Heisler, A.M. Pp. 302. (Philadelphia : 
Lutheran Publication Society, 1896.) In the brief Introduction to the trans- 
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lation of Gerhard’s Meditations, Dr. Charles S. Albert remarks with great 
truth, “ that the age in which we live is practical and energetic, more given 
to work than meditation; it needs the corrective which such books supply, 
teaching it that there is a spiritual greatness which can only be attained by 
meditation and prayer.’’ Apart from this practical use to which this volume 
may be profitably put, we must note also its use as a means of historical edu- 
cation. It makes the reader acquainted with the thoughts, words and manners 
of a type of Christian not met with to-day. Richelieu. By Richard Lodge, 
Professor of History in the University of Glasgow. Pp. x, 285. (London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896.) This is a brief but well-balanced and 
just sketch of Richelieu’s life and character, drawn for the ‘‘ Foreign States- 
men”? series. The central place, in an analytic view of the great cardinal, 
undoubtedly belongs to his services as a statesman under Louis XIII; and it 
is to this that Prof. Lodge gives the most important place in his sketch. 
Richelieu was an ecclesiastic, and a theologian and a religious and Christian 
man only in a secondary and subordinate sense. Apart from his statesman- 
ship he could never have secured for himself a high place in history. While, 
therefore, the volume before us presents no new view of the man who, above 
all others, made the France of the eighteenth century what she was, it is an 
admirable summary of the facts of his life, and a just estimate of his merits 
as well as weaknesses.——Did They Dip? or, An Examination into the Act 
of Baptism as Practiced by the English and American Baptists before the 
Year 1641. By John T. Christian, M.A., D.D., Pastor East Baptist Church, 
Louisville, Ky. With Introduction by T. T. Eaton, D.D.. LL.D. Pp. 231. 
(Louisville, Ky.: Baptist Book Concern, 1896.) This is the latest contribu- 
tion to the débate recently started among Baptists by Dr. Whitsitt, as to 
whether their ancestors in England practiced immersion before 1641. Dr. 
Whitsitt’s work was noticed in THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW, Vol. viii, p. 136, as one in which a strong case had been made. Dr. 
Christian undertakes to prove that Dr. Whitsitt’s conclusions are not valid. 
It does not belong to our province to enter into the controversy, which our 
Baptist brethren may be left to settle for themselves; but we ought to 
remark on the merits of Dr. Christian’s book that, as a piece of polemic, it 
is exceedingly weak. The question is: Did the Baptists of England practice 
immersion before 1641? It was believed that they did until Dr. Whitsitt 
challenged this belief, bringing forward some strong testimony to support 
his challenge. The burden of proof now rests upon those who still adhere to 
the old belief and assert the affirmative. A few direct, positive and clear 
statements from contemporaneous writers would suffice to establish this 
affirmative as against Dr. Whitsitt. But instead of giving such testimony, Dr. 
Christian wastes his ammunition in proving that there were Anabaptists in 
England ; that there were Anabaptists on the continent; that immersion was 
practiced in England by the Established Church in ancient times and during 
the Middle Ages; that many prominent historians have held to the theory 
that the Anabaptists were all immersionists. Among these Dr. Christian 
cites William M. Blackburne (?) as a Methodist (?) authority—all of which 
may be interesting, but does not prove the position for which he contends- 
The direct evidence cited by him is entirely insuflicient to establish his point. 
—The Puritan in England and New England. By Ezra Hoyt Byington, 
D.D., Member of the American Society of Church History. With Introduc- 
tion by Alexander MacKenzie, D.D., Minister of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge. Pp. xl, 406. (Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896.) This is rather a series 
of sketches of Puritan history than an effort at a consecutive and connected 
account of Puritanism. The centre and starting point of the book is a 
biography of William Pynchon, who arrived in New England in 1630, and was 
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prominent as a public man engaged not only in political life but also in theo- 
logical controversy. In giving an account of William Pynchon, Dr. Bying- 
ton was led to prepare other papers, on topics in which his interest was aroused 
by his studies on the life of Pynchon. He has collected these papers and 
woven them together into a certain unity. He has gathered his materials 
from the sources, although he has not ignored the abundant literature of his 
subject. It is a deservedly popular field for American historians, and the 
vivid and enticing style of Dr. Byington should stimulate others to enter it. 
—The Colonial Parson in New England. A Picture. By Frank Samuel 
Child, Author of An Old New England Town. Pp. 226. (New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co.) Mr. Child has already made himself favorably known 
as a careful student of New England life and history through his An Old New 
England Town. His aim in the present treatise is to give a correct picture 
of the many-sided New England minister. In a quaint and striking way he 
depicts the type he has undertaken to sketch, and, it may be said, accom- 
plishes his task with great skill as well as fairness.——Makers of the Ameri- 
can Republic. A Series of Patriotic Addresses by David Gregg, D.D., 
Pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pp. 405. (New York: E. B.-Treat, 1896.) This is a book for the people. 
There is no attempt in it to increase the sum of knowledge regarding the 
beginnings of the United States, neither is the author bent on giving new 
glimpses of the founders of the nation. His sole aim, in fact, is to reproduce 
in popular and vivid form, for the sake of those whose opportunities 
of reading are limited, the main facts about the settlers of the land. In 
doing this he is led, naturally, to depict the arrival and trace the influence of 
the successive colonies of Cavaliers, Puritans, Pilgrims, Scotch, Dutch and 
Huguenots. Thesubsidiary title of the work describes it as ‘‘ a series of patri- 
otic addresses,’’ but this is hardly full enough to do justice to the book : the 
addresses are more than patriotic, they are religious. The book breathes not 
only the spirit of love for country, but also that of pure glowing faith in God 
and confidence in the Christian Church, which, with each of the constituent 
elements of the nation, was introduced into the country in some form or 
other.—A History of Methodists in the United States. By J. M. Buckley. 
‘¢ American Church History Series,’’ Vol. v. pp. xv, 714. (New York: The 
Christian Literature Co., 1896.) In size this is the largest of the volumes of 
the American Church History Series. With the exception of Vol. xiii, 
which seems to have been added as an afterthought to the twelve originally 
designed for the series, and which is to be a History of American Christian- 
ity by Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, this is the last to appear, although the fifth 
on the original schedule. Dr. Buckley was eminently fitted by his editorial 
work to produce a readable account of the denomination which he represents. 
His style as a historian is that of the annalist. He differs in this particular 
from some of the gentlemen who have had charge of the work of writing of 
the other denominations, notably from Profs. Robert E. Thompson and T. 
C. Johnson ; the first of these assumes the attitude of a judge and pedagogue 
to his denomination, and the last that of an apoijogist for the principles 
represented by his. Dr. Buckley gives a straightforward narrative, inter- 
rupting it only occasionally to introduce some enlivening anecdote.-—— 
American Presbyterianism in its Development and Growth. By the Rev. 
Robert M. Patterson, D.D., LL.D. Pp. 1382. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, 1896.) The growth of a 
great denomination presents many aspects to the historical student. It may 
interest him from the point of view of the formation of its polity, the elabo- 
ration upon the appearance of occasions calling for it of the legislation that 
governs it. It may appeal to him from the point of view of the development 
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or modifications of doctrinal belief in it. It may engage his attention as a 
series of events succeeding one another, and leading up to the conditions 
present in his own day. It may, finally, call for consideration from the 
point of view of its numerical expansion and geographical diffusion. It is 
the development of Presbyterianism in this last particular that has interested 
Dr. Patterson. He presents the results of his investigations in a compact 
and useful little book, tracing, first, the growth of the Church in the State of 
Pennsylvania, the State of its birth and early prosperity, and then its devel- 
opment and diffusion through the nation. The presentation is mainly statis- 
tical, but Dr. Patterson knows how to intersperse remarks as to the signifi- 
cance of his statistics, leading the reader to form just estimates on the 
subject. 
Chicago. A. C. ZENOS. 


IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


GOD THE CREATOR AND LORD OF ALL. By SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Two vols. Pp. 579 and 576. 


Those who have read the admirable books of Prof. Harris on the Philo- 
sophic Basis of Theism and the Self-revelation of God, will be especially 
ready to welcome this new treatise. It is to be regarded, doubtless, as a 
condensation in large degree of the instructions on this great theme which 
the author has been permitted to give for so many years in the Divinity 
School of Yale. It is to be hoped that another volume or two from his 
facile pen may yet appear, treating of God as the Mediator and Redeemer 
of Men, so giving to the public his final thoughts on that theme of themes, 
Human Salvation. There is reason to expect such a consummating treatise 
at no distant day. 

The general purpose of the present treatise is to discuss so much of Chris- 
tian theology as is antecedent to the great central theme of Redemption. 
It is introduced by a thoughtful and comprehensive defense of theology, 
and especially of Christian theology, as a science worthy of even the supreme 
place among all sciences. The tart and shallow and coarse remark of 
Froude, that God gave the Gospel but the father of lies invented theology 
receives here a just and effective refutation. After this introduction, the 
four main topics discussed are the personal Deity, the Creation as His pro- 
duct, His providential administration, and His moral government. Each of 
these grand themes is treated with great thoroughness and also with marked 
skill and brilliance in their elucidation. And viewing the discussion as a 
whole, it is obvious that the author has made a very valuable contribution to 
the science which he has so ably defended. 

The fundamental subject of the self-revelation of God, which had been 
elaborately discussed by Dr. Harris in the antecedent volume just referred 
to, is here stated again, especially in its more familiar and practical aspects. 
It may be questioned by some whether the generic conception of such a rev- 
elation as occurring historically, in and through action and life, does not in 
some degree obscure, or retire from our view, the more specific and primary 
conception of a revelation in word, which the Bible not only contains but is. 
It will be questioned also whether particular miracle, as a direct act of God 
within the sphere of nature for the purpose of attesting His written Word, 
and in like manner whether prophecy as a direct and conscious disclosure 
through the Spirit to particular men of events yet to come, are as distinctly 
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and positively affirmed as, in this age of doubt respecting their value as evi- 
dences supporting the claim of the Bible, they should be. It is also a just 
query whether the definition of inspiration as something entirely distinct 
from and above all spiritual illumination or all processes of the natural rea- 
son, is explicit enough to meet the demand of the hour. Yet the presenta- 
tion of these fundamental problems is clear and forceful ; and the reader will 
realize that the discussion is conducted throughout by one who is thoroughly 
familiar on one side with the perplexing issues now current in this depart- 
ment of theology, and is on the other side thoroughly loyal to the Scriptures 
as in essence and substance the very Word of God, our only unerring guide 
to both truth and duty. 

In the consideration of God as a Spirit, and in the grouping of the divine 
perfections as attributes of reason, of will and of feeling respectively, and 
also in the discussion of the problems of theodicy, especially as related on 
one side to suffering and sorrow, and on the other side to sin as occurring 
under the divine permission, there is much in these volumes to interest and 
to instruct the thoughtful reader. But the presentation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, which Neander describes as containing all the essential ele- 
ments of Christianity summed up in brief, is still more interesting and 
instructive. The three chapters on the Trinity as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, as contemplated in the light of sound philosophy, and as justified by 
its practical relations to our religious experience, are worthy of the most 
careful study. Especially is this true of the final chapter in this division on 
the practical significance of the incarnation, and of the personality and 
life of Christ, viewed as the cornerstone of both belief and life. 

While Prof. Harris declines to express an opinion on the vexed question 
whether the narrative of creation given in the first three chapters of Gene- 
sis is historical, or poetic, or symbolic only, he regards it as setting forth a 
series of truths or realities which are fundamental in religion. These truths 
relate partly to the physical system, such as the order and law and con- 
tinuity apparent in nature, the real efficiency of secondary causes and the 
progressive development of material things. They relate, however, supremely 
to what is moral and spiritual, to the existence of God as personal and as 
the providential and moral Governor of all things, to the nature and charac- 
ter of man as originally created and as fallen into an estate of sin and con- 
demnation, and to the possibility and the gracious purpose of redemption. 
Is it not a fair question whether such a series of truths, constituting in the 
aggregate the very foundations of all religious belief, is not best supported 
by the hypothesis that the portion of holy Writ which so impressively teaches 
them, is something more than a symbolic picture, a venerable tradition, an 
exquisite poem—is in fact, as it purports to be, a real narrative of actual 
events, beginning with the creation and ending with the tragic story of the 
fall and the lapse from Paradise ? 

But we must forbear all reference to the admirable discussion of the end of 
God in creation, and to the fact of His preservation and control in provi- 
dence of all that He has created, including even the life and career of sin- 
ful man. Such providence is well defined as the action of God in and 
through the universe, both physical and moral, continuously and progres- 
sively revealing and expressing His perfections and realizing the ends of His 
perfect wisdom and love. These ends are not arbitrarily chosen or arbi- 
trarily secured, and submission to them is therefore the supreme duty of 
man. Nor are they brought to naught even by human sin, since such sin is 
included within the divine purpose, and, although in itself real and essential, 
evil always is made tributary in some way to the divine glory, especially as 
seen in the relations of providential government to the supreme fact of 
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redemption. In this aspect election is regarded as an act occurring in the 
sphere of providential administration—an act determined upon even from 
eternity, but realized in time in the actual salvation of all whom God chooses 
to save. 

It is refreshing to find in this treatise, as the fourth general division of doc- 
trine, so full and thorough a discussion of the moral as distinguished from 
the providential government of God. The writer, while once enjoying the 
privilege of a walk with one of the ‘‘ ablest thinkers of New England,’’ ven- 
tured to ask what had become of that doctrine of moral government which 
had been so essential a feature in the theology of the older divines, from 
Edwards and Hopkins and Emmons down to Dwight and Taylor. It was 
said in reply that doctrines have their days of relative prominence when they 
are stimulating forces in the popular thought, but after a while become 
stiffened into dogma and consequently cease to be effective, and finally pass 
into comparative obsolescence; and that this doctrine, once so prominent, 
seemed to be passing through such a period of relative obscuration and inert- 
ness. It was very natural to inquire further whether such obscuration and 
inertness might not be regarded as accounting for the singular development 
in New England circles of the notion of salvation after death and certain 
other cognate opinions. Had full, broad, impressive conceptions of that 
sublime government which God is exercising over sinful man in this life, 
and which constitutes this life a scene of probation on which, as Edwards 
and his successors taught, a whole eternity is depending, continued to retain 
their proper hold on mind and conscience, is it not certain that such loose 
theories of retribution and reward after death would never have found cur- 
rency or even toleration ? 

One of the greatest contributions ever made to American theology is the 
treatise of Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor on the Moral Government of God, and 
it isan encouraging sign to find his successor in the chair of Divinity in Yale 
setting forth the same grand and fundamental truth with so much clearness 
and cogency. It is impracticable in this paper to follow him in detail through 
his discussion of moral character psychologically considéred, of the real 
nature of moral Jaw, and of sin in its essential characteristics and disinter- 
ested love as its counterpart: the whole constituting a valuable treatise on 
Christian ethics. All may not agree with him in some of his specific state- 
ments and definitions, but every careful reader will be impressed anew with 
the measureless significance of the general doctrine, especially in its practi- 
cal bearings on human duty and human destiny, both in this world and here- 
after. The exposition of the law of love, and of love us a law—to use the 
phrase of Mark Hopkins—is admirable: and the corresponding exposition of 
human duty on the one side toward God and on the other side toward man 
and society—including the Christian doctrine of civil government—is equally 
excellent. 

It would be a pleasure to refer at length to some of the special discussions 
in these volumes, such as that on ‘‘ Pessimism,” or that on ‘‘ Christ as the 
Ideal Man,” or that on ** The Classification and Relative Worth of Preva- 
lent Ethical Theories.”” The wide and careful study of the general subject 
is apparent in the number and variety—more than three hundred in all—of 
the authors quoted either for support or for refutation. Why so small a 
proportion of these should be American, and especially why there should be 
such infrequent reference to the writings of that remarkable group of theo- 
logians from Edwards to Dwight, who, in fact, created the dominant the- 
ology of New England, it is not quite easy toexplain. Onthe other hand, one 
striking feature of these volumes is the extensive series of illustrative quota- 
tions from the poets ancient and modern, Italian and German and English, 
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at least thirty inynumber. We do not remember to have seen any coun- 
terpart to this in any,theological treatise anywhere; yet there is a certain 
charm in it which not only disarms criticism, but in some instances at least 
makes the doctrines so illustrated much more clear and impressive. 

Allin all, Dr. Harris has rendered a very important service to the whole 
cause of Christian theology by this interesting and instructive treatise, as 
well as by his preceding contributions to that great cause. He has written 
in full view of the grave questions current in our own time, and with a con- 
firmed conviction which must impress all readers, that the answer to all these 
questions can be found in essential Christianity and can be found nowhere 
else. As he intimates, the only real choice for men lies between such super- 
natural Christianity with its authoritative disclosures, or an ignorance of 
divine things which, voluntary and sinful in itself, is as hopeless as chaos. 

Columbus, O. E. D. Morris. 


THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DoustT. The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 
1496. By HENRY VAN Dykg, D.D. (Princeton, Harvard, Yale), 
Pastor of the Brick Church in New York. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1896. 12mo, pp. xi, 457. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s name will be ample assurance to the reader that this 
volume will rank with any of its predecessors in the sincerity and dignity of 
its aims, the affluence of its illustration and the elegance of its diction. 
Throughout, the author’s felicitous style charms the attention, and whether 
or not the reader agrees with all his conclusions, he will pursue the argument 
to its close without diminution of respect for the author’s purpose. It is a 
book born of the present, illustrating much of the strength, and something 
of what we regard as the weakness and failure, of the present conception of 
the chief ministerial function. 

The *‘ Foreword ” gives us a sympathetic insight into Dr. Van Dyke’s idea 
of preaching as only a part of the larger art of life of which religion is the 
spiritual secret. The inspiration of preaching lies not so much in its form as 
in its matter. For those who would lead men through faith to a brave, full, 
noble life, the cardinal question therefore is, What to preach ? Since “dry ” 
systems of dogma cannot quicken the soul, the message of gladness must 
spring from the preacher’s own heart. Christianity is no complex system of 
doctrine, but a spiritual life. The defenses of Christianity are frequently its 
hindrances (not to say with Paul, its offenses). We must get back from the 
** confusions” of theology to the ‘‘ simplicity’? that is in Christ. The 
naiveté with which Dr. Van Dyke in one breath denounces theology while 
himself theologizing upon some of the most profound dogmas which have 
divided between orthodoxy and heresy, is at times as charming as the delight- 
ful unconsciousness of Moliére’s character who spoke prose without knowing 
it. We apprehend that any attempt to make clear the barest propositions 
concerning the salvation in Christ Jesus would show some of these ‘‘ con- 
fusions ’’ so to pertain to the essence of a reasonable faith that without them 
*¢ Jesus’? would become mainly a mere word of five letters, undefined and 
80 without significance. Among the simplicities in Christ which belong to 
the centre of the message of the Gospel, not of a system but of a person, are, 
we are told, the true humanity of Jesus, which is the essential condition of 
knowing His true divinity ; Christ’s supreme authority in the interpretation 
of the Bible; His revelations of human liberty and divine sovereignty ; and, 
above all, His great truth of election to service as our only salvation from 
the curse of sin, which is selfishness. Some of the ‘dry ’’ dogmas, possibly 
taken out of their relation in a system, have filled the author’s own heart 
with se which flows out in many an eloquent and cheering page. 


“~ 
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Lecture i, is the diagnosis of our time as an age of Doubt, which indicates 
the treatment of the malady in the succeeding lectures, as ‘“‘ The Gospel of a 
Person,” ‘* The Unveiling of the Father,” ‘* The Human Life of God,” *‘ The 
Source of Authority,” “ Liberty,” ‘“* Sovereignty,”’ and ‘‘ Service.” In the 
first lecture we have an acute analysis of the questioning spirit of the day, the 
auchor wittily affirming of our age: ‘Its coat-of-arms is an interrogation 
point rampant, above three bishops dormant, and its motto is Query?” It 
might be something to be thankful for if a large minority of the bishops were 
not themselves suggesting more questionings than they were quieting. 
Science is not responsible for the doubting, since she confines herself to prox- 
imate causes in the physical realm; the noble host of Christian leaders in 
science disarms suspicion here, though materialists wear its livery in the 
service of a false metaphysic. The skillful analysis of the horrors of the 
pessimistic literature of doubt will command and reward the closest attention. 
In the fullness of his reading, and the clear literary insight of a master in 
literature, Dr. Van Dyke is eminently competent to indicate to us the extent 
and melancholy hopelessness of the spiritual disease which he deems the 
. most striking characteristic of the age. In what he regards as the honest 
despair of thoughtful sceptics, the class who despite their own hopelessness 
labor to ameliorate the condition of their fellows, the author finds the dawn 
of deliverance, the path in which wise guidance may lead to salvation. A 
pessimism which confesses its self-loathing at its own likeness, and an 
agnosticism which regards the sociology of Christ as the true lever with 
which to lift the masses, is not altogether an untilled and hopeless field for 
the sower. 

The phrase, “ This is an Age of Doubt,’? might, no doubt, have been 
stereotyped at the time of the Reformation to do service for that other and 
more hopeless characterization, ‘‘This is an Age of Superstition.”? No 
doubt, too, there is a grimly humorous suggestiveness to the vision of these 
giant Knights of Despair carefully grinding and polishing and setting to 
rhythmical music the abyssmal horror of their loss of earlier faith and God, 
and trading off these sorrowful secrets of their saddened souls at so much 
per line to hard-hearted publishers who must also make a living out of their 
tears and ours. But it is something to have outgrown the Byronic posing 
which would attract admiring attention to its divine despair; better, no 
doubt, that the trap should be set with manifest wormwood. We incline, 
however, to believe that the characterization is less true of the atmosphere 
of the country parish than of the artificial environment of city life, moulded 
by the influence of novel and review and club rather than of the Gospel. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s remedy, the positive preaching of Christ, is no doubt the 
only remedy which has the historical endorsement of success. The modern 
apologetic is largely homceopathic, not indeed quantitatively but in its own 
large infusion of the current doubting. It is nerveless; and where it domi- 
nates the preaching, we notice that conversion seems to have become a lost 
art, and the churches, even with their lower standards of spiritual life, are 
mainly kept from dying out by additions not from the world but from 
country or mission churches, with the more robust preaching which the Holy 
Spirit seems more ready to acknowledge. As to the man who preaches this 
Gospel of a Person, his own character must be translucent to the beauty of 
its holiness if he would accredit His message ; it must be the message of his 
own heart and life, not a recitatior | _lis preaching must be not philosophic, 
not after the older dogmatics of Catvin, and Owen, and Baxter, and Edwards, 
and Hodge, who nobly served their day, which is not our day. Mulford, and 
Harris, and Orr, and Fairbairn give us, indeed, hope of a more suitable dog- 
matic; but the hope of tle world’s regeneration is still in those who are not 
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trammeled with a system of theology, as Paul, and John, and Chrysostom, and 
Wesley, and Whitefield. (The reader is not to supply the word ‘‘ were” 
between ‘‘as ” and “ Paul.’’) Ourreal life being in the world of persons, the 
presentation of a personality real and imperishable must be the foundation 
of any influence which will move the doubter, all the great currents of his- 
tory flowing from persons. It is the concrete not the abstract which moves 
the heart, and so moves the man. ‘* The force which started the religion of 
Jesus was the person Jesus. Christ was His own Christianity. Christ was 
the core of His own Gospel.’? This second chapter is from this point ona 
noble and glowing description of the fullness of the life and joy which apostles 
and the saints of all ages have found in the living, personal Christ. 

So, too, in the Unveiling of the Father, the Person of Christ is the only 
window through which the supreme glories of the divine Fatherhood, His 
righteousness, goodness, love and saving tenderness could shine forth, His 
Person being translucent to all the indwelling fullness of the Godhead. 
Despite his evident hostility to theological dogma, the author feels its ne- 
cessity on points which to him seem vital to the Christian system, so that, 
after all, his quarrel with the theologian, we suspect, is in his belief that the 
theologian attempts to bring too much truth into relation, or seeks to know 
more of the truth than a wise modesty would suggest. It was the strength 
and enthusiasm of the vision of Christ’s person which led the Church to 
maintain ‘‘ against direct assault and secret dissolution the real and personal 
Deity of Christ.’’? The moment one admits the necessity of carefully guarded 
statements of truth as a defense against carefully elaborated and subtly 
insinuated statements of destructive error, whatever be his quarrel with the 
individual theologian, he has none with theology ; but as the friend of truth 
may feel it a duty and privilege to turn theologian against the foes of truth, 
as Dr. Van Dyke himself does pretty much through the entire volume. 
Through eighteen centuries the Holy Spirit and history, which He directs, 
have borne witness to the essential truths which underlie the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and which are interpreted to us under the work of the Spirit. 
The doctrine of God incarnate in Christ has, as is affirmed, ‘not only 
stood firm through the fiercest and most persistent storm of criticism that 
has ever been directed against any human opinion, but it has also been the 
foundation of the strongest and saintliest lives that humanity has ever known. 
If it be atruth, it must be for every Christian preacher the central truth.”’ 

Chapter iv, *‘ The Human Life of God,” starts with a just protest against any 
obscuration of the true and proper humanity of our Lord. The suppression 
of any of the predicates of a true definition undoubtedly endangers by reac- 
tion the integrity of the subject. Historically the suppression of the human- 
ity of Christ is a logical antecedent to Mariolatry and Unitarianism, as we 
believe the great Baptist Church to bea providential protest against the 
profanation of God’s covenant in indiscriminate baptisms. We confess, 
however, that we do not get a very clear idea of what is meant by the very 
taking title of ‘‘ The Human Life of God.” It might mean of course the life 
on earth of the Incarnate Son of God, if there was a bona fide incarnation. 
Accepting the great modern discovery that there is no generic difference 
between God and ourselves, it might suggest a deterioration of God to our 
level, or the growth of a man to the proportions of God, a mere matter of 
stripping off or putting on a few layers. Our interpretation is uncertain, for 
as our author starts out ona subject needing the clearest and most careful 
consideration, which is only another term for definition, with a caveat that 
definition is dangerous, we exchange clear thinking for the delicious hazi- 
ness of Indian summerland. The author seems to hold to the humanity and 
divinity not as separable and antagonistic halves or persons, one in heaven, 
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one on earth, for there is in the incarnation no loss of personal identity (p. 
151); nor do we understand that the mere “ self-emptying ’’ constituted the 
Logos a man, as if man were a deteriorated God. Nor do we understand 
the author to accept what seems to be Prof. Fairbairn’s revelation to us, 
that there was a natural distinction in the Trinity which, on the score of 
human likeness, rendered possible to the Son what was not possible tu the 
Father or Spirit.* We understand Dr. Van Dyke here to be as modest as 
the apostle Paul, and to confess the mystery without giving us the meta- 
physics of it. Nevertheless, he speaks as if anything but the nominal divin- 
ity of our Lord were incompatible with His humanity. A real divinity seems 
with him to destroy the personal, loving, sympathizing Jesus; though why it 
should do this more than a real humanity robs us of a divine Redeemer no- 
where appears ; for the statements are not reasoned, only rhetorically and dog- 
matically affirmed. Unitarians have, of course, always affirmed the same dire 
consequences of the dogma of our Lord’s divinity, and the response of 
believers through the ages has been, We do not find it so. The mainstay of 
the contention which reduces the incarnation to phantasmal proportions is, 
virtually, that Paul in Phil. ii. 6, 7, is not teaching the simple-minded Phil- 
ippians to have the Christlike love which forgets self in blessing others, but 
lecturing on the ontology of Deity, and elucidating the metaphysics of self- 
existence forms, human and divine. Just howa Divine Emptiness differs 
from any other emptiness, or what the peculiar effect of what was left of 
Deity, after it had evacuated itself of its ontological contents, would be 
upon the entirely human embryo with which it waa unconsciously united is 
as much beyond our speculation as the mystery of a genuine incarnation ; 
but in any event we would advise our younger brethren to prescribe very 
sparingly of this specific antidote to doubt. 

Whatever our author’s speculations as to the integrity of the Incarnation, 
he brings us to true and solid ground when he urges us to confidence in the © 
supreme authority of our Lord: ‘* This is the truth, we say to men, because 
Jesus knew it, and said it, and lived it.”?> But the Word must live in us. 
‘““The Word of Jesus in the mind of one who does not do the will of Jesus 
lies like seed-corn in a mummy’s hand.” ‘* A Christless man can never 
preach Christ.”” The practical utterances are so strong and full of the spirit 
of the Gospel, and so suggestive of the tone and temper to win the confi- 
dence of the doubter, that we would fain exchange for more of them the meta- 
physical speculations which we judge lie somewhat aside from the studies 
which are most congenial to our author’s bent, and in which he has so often 
made us his debtor. The three great truths which our Lord’s doctrine is 
said to have emphasized are, Human Liberty, Divine Sovereignty, and 
Universal Service. These are great themes and the limits of our space are 
already nearly exhausted. 

With reference to two of them, it seems a pity that they were not either 
omitted or discussed more fully. Dr. Van Dyke evidently regards Ed- 
wards as belonging in the category of fatalistic determinists of whom he 
first speaks with becoming irony. We commend pages 206 to 217 as an 
admirable specimen of suggestive criticism. But our author has found 
Edwards, we suspect, too uncongenial to have patiently divined that 
great logician’s intention. As Whedon, in his ‘‘ freedom to and freedom 


*Not a few sentences, however, look as if Dr. Van Dyke were inclined to hold that 
man’s being made in God’s image were convertible with the statement that Deity existed in the 
image of man, though he nowhere draws the Unitarian inference that the only difference 
between Jesus and any other man was in ethical superiority, and that any man with like 
ethical attainments could have duplicated all the work which Jesus did in respect to God and 
toman. See pp. 159-1063. 
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from the act,’ admits that the act itself is not free, since the act is an effect of 
the will, and whatever is an effect is determined, and determination is the 
exact antithesis of freedom ; so Edwards holding, to speak popularly, that the 
character of the man determines the will, decides against the freedom of the 
will, technically speaking—a conclusion which the Arminian escapes by 
denying that there is anything back of the will, and making it a creative 
(and we add an irrational) first cause. This is a conclusion not only fatal to 
the essential value of disciplinary education, and to the possibility of any 
philosophy of conduct or history, but fatal to any rational foreknowledge on 
God’s part, or any certainty that He, not to say all Heaven, may not “ fall 
from grace’’ to-morrow. Nor do such ingenious suggestions as those of Mr. 
Hazard do more than affect the charitable imagination: e. g.,‘‘ A man who 
does not want to be pure and noble, may yet begin one step lower in the 
scale of moral advancement, with the wish to want to be pure and noble.” 
If this be not granted, then we can postulate the wish to want ‘‘ the wish to 
want,” and so on in homeopathic dilutions until the hardest-hearted 
uncharity must be melted into assent. It is by an identical juggling that 
the materialistic evolutionist smuggles in the whole of the magnificent 
development of to-day, if not with the maxim ex nihilo aliquid fit, at least 
with the idea that if the cause be divided into innumerable small fractions, 
each of these fractions, as imperceptibly affecting the result, may in turn be 
disregarded, and the effect still bring itself to pass. It was a judivious appli- 
cation to the practical affairs of life of this discounting of imperceptible 
increases which enabled the traditional old woman to carry the ox, having 
begun to lift him whenacalf. If wecould be rid of abstractions about a 
mysterious will apart from the man choosing, and deal with the relation of 
character to conduct, we should be saved much remarkable metaphysics ; 
and questions of Liberty and Ability (which our author does not seem to us 
to distinguish) would provoke fewer discussions among us. There is very 
little danger that any one with a conscience (unless he be remarkable either 
as fool or philosopher) will have any doubt about his personal freedom and 
responsibility. 

This general principle also holds good on the question of the Sovereignty 
of God, on which Dr. Van Dyke says many true and beautiful and comfort- 
ing things, but which, from his notion of * will,” causes him some needless 
difficulties in respect to God’s relation to evil and His foreknowledge of the 
free activities of man. Certainty and freedom are no doubt inconsistent on 
any theory of a virtually irrational will. God could only foresee on some 
magical basis, instinctive or intuitive. But instinct and intuition are gifts 
to the creature to supplement his weakness with the wisdom of a higher 
being. As to the creature, they are irrational, imparted, not products of his 
own wisdom. There is no higher Being to supplement God’s defects with 
such gifts; God’s foreknowledge is forewisdom. Men get hold of an abstrac- 
tion of sovereignty ; then raise it to terms of the Divine ; and are then smitten 
by the possibilities of endless horror in this abstraction of arbitrariness. If 
they would first get the conception of God as revealed in the Word of 
God, and consider that the will of God is simply the activity of His character, 
infinite in its holiness, wisdom, love, and that the sovereignty is the sover- 
eignty of the blessed Being, no one whose heart says, ‘* Thy will be done,”’ 
would find difficulty in joining the celestial anthem to the sovereignty of 
God: Hallelujah, for the Lord our God, the Almighty, reigneth. It has 
always been a comfort to us that our Arminian brethren smuggle in under 
‘** Providence ”’ so much that they deny under “ Election.” 

The last chapter is fittingly on ‘“‘ Service.””’ The author speaks of it as election 
to service. By this he does not mean that the divine election covering all 
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our life and destiny qualifies for and involves obligation to service, with all 
the blessed privilege and reflex helpfulness of ministering. It is rather that 
God calls us all to service, and some of us are wise enough to elect ourselves 
to answer the call. God’s part in the election seems to be rather the choice 
to save men by their saving others, than by effectuating in them that regen- 
eration which leads them to fulfill a part of their election in loving, Christ- 
like service. Regeneration is far more than a self-occasioned change of 
human purpose manifesting itself in service. This is to confuse result and 
verification with cause. 

Dr. Van Dyke is kind enough when echoing the shibboleth, ‘‘ Back to 
Christ,” to make a partial exception in favor of St. Paul, which is as 
gratifying as it is just now rare. The humor of the cry seems all un- 
conscious in the mouths of men who on any point where Christ ventures 
to differ from them, as in the integrity or authority of the Old Testament 
or the value of Messianic prophecy, push Him with the contempt of 
superior wisdom into the category of the unlearned and traditional. No 
doubt it serves its purpose, as the “I of Christ’ did the Corinthian who had 
no objection to whatever benefits accrued to pretensions of greater nearness 
to the Head. In reality, however, it may be quite as consistent with scant 
courtesy to the Master as it is to the Holy Spirit, who is rapidly becoming, 
in progressive theology, a rudimentary organ, if not a decaying function. If 
we should really be carried back to the ignorance of the apostles as Christ 
left them and before the Spirit came upon them, the condition of the Chris- 
tian Church—making the violent hypothesis of its existence—would be piti- 
able indeed. Three years and more of His personal teaching, of which we 
have only a fragment, had not succeeded in giving them as clear a concep- 
tion of His person and work as is now possessed by many a Christian youth. 
Our Lord Himself emphasizes the inadequacy of His instruction apart from 
the Spirit and until supplemented by the Spirit. His cry was not ‘* Back to 
Christ,’”’ but, ‘‘ Forward to the Spirit.’? Possibly this, too, was one of those 
‘** kenotic ”’ utterances in which His human unwisdom erred : but the results do 
not so indicate. His own failure as to results, despite His speaking and 
working as none other ever spake or worked, was turned by the Spirit into 
magnificent success. Nor has the success been unparalleled. If the men who 
are crying with a zeal worthy the votaries of Diana of Ephesus, Back from 
Wesley, and Luther, and Augustine, and Paul (we can scarcely expect of 
our modern God-consciousness the self-abnegation to add, Back even from our 
interpretation), Back to Christ, would reflectively compare the witness which 
Christ through His Spirit has borne to the conceptions which these holy men 
expressed concerning Him, with any witness borne by the Spirit to their own 
work, it would not, perhaps, be altogether fatal to the furtherance of meek- 
eyed Modesty. We deplore increasingly the apparent disregard of the Person 
and Work of the Holy Spirit. We miss from most of the injunctions to 
young preachers emphasis upon the three cardinal factors with which all 
truly successful preaching must reckon: Conscience, the Word of God, and 
the Holy Ghost. If some future lecturer upon the Lyman Beecher founda- 
tion desires a truly novel theme, we would respectfully suggest an expansion 
of John xvi. 7-14. 

But to return to our author: apart from some few “confusions” of the- 
ology, this last chapter is an unexceptionable and noble call to the privi- 
lege of service; a call to true nobility of life, which we should like to 
see in the hands of the whole Christian laity. Its wise discriminations in 
the analysis of social unrest, and the gulf between those who are 
brethren in everything but love and helpfulness; its common sense and 
Christian solution of the social problem ; and its honest yet loving pressure 
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upon conscience, make us wish that it could be reprinted and scattered 
broadcast among all God’s people. Received and acted upon, it would so 
translate this Gospel of a Person into loving Christlike living, that doubt, if 
not annihilated, would at least be stricken dumb. 

Auburn, N. Y. TimotTHy G. DARLING. 


The Presbyterian Standards. An Exposition of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and Catechisms. By Rev. Francis R. Beattie, B.D., Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in Louisville Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, and Author of An Examination of Utili- 
tarianism, etc. 8vo, pp. 431. (Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication [1896].) Two hundred and fifty years have passed since the 
Westminster Standards were framed, and they stand to-day as the expression 
of the hearty faith of some 3,000,000 or more of professing Christians. They 
embody a system of doctrine which may, without immodesty, be spoken of 
as the ripest fruit of Christian thinking up to to-day—a system drawn directly 
from the Word of God, compacted by ages of thought and experience, tried 
in the fires of controversy and persecution, and not found wanting for either 
the comfort or the support of men—a system that, as Dr. Beattie says, ‘‘ has 
a philosophic completeness, a Scriptural soundness and an experimental 
accuracy which afford it strong logical confirmation, and give it secure 
rational stability.””» The Presbyterian Churches have, perhaps, failed a little 
in their duty to make the treasures of their Standards known to the world. 
They have been prone, possibly, to think that these Standards speak for 
themselves and need but to be read to be understood, and but to be under- 
stood to be accepted. There have been of course many important works 
published upon them; lately, for example, their history has been set forth 
with special attractiveness and fullness by Prof. Alexander F. Mitchell, of 
St. Andrews, and their doctrinal contents have been expounded with his 
accustomed thoroughness and force by the late Dr. A. A. Hodge. Never- 
theless there has remained room for a plain and faithful exposition of their 
teaching as a whole, put into such language as the earnest layman may 
easily understand, but embodying the entire system of divinity which they 
set forth with such peculiar completeness. This Dr. Beattie has essayed, 
and has successfully accomplished. We give his book a hearty welcome as 
meeting, and meeting well, a real want. The times do indeed need far 
more careful instruction in the great doctrines of the Christian faith and life 
than of late we have been accustomed to; and there is the most clamant 
call for the Presbyterian Church of to-day to undertake the work of indoctvri- 
nating her children in the heritage of truth which has come to her, with a 
vigor and persistency to which she has never yet attained. In this sorely 
needed catechetical work, such a book as Dr. Beattie’s is calculated to be of 
the highest service. May itenter into this service and be an eminent means of 
spreading in our congregations the knowledge of that truth by which and for 
which we live! In the way of criticism of the book very little occurs to us 
to say. Dr. Beattie rightly sees that the Westminster Standards are an emi- 
nently moderate and genial statement of generic Calvinism, and expounds 
them with prudence and wariness from that point of view. Such a comment 
as that on p. 196, on the famous ‘‘ elect infant clause ’’ (Confession, x, 3), is 
a model of precise historical exegesis of a documentary statement ; it catches 
the true and intended sense of the framers of the document and states it 
clearly and convincingly. It is probably due to its destination for the edu- 
cated laity and not for professional theologians alone, that the book strikes one 
as somewhat diffusely written. In the same interest, doubtless, an effort 
appears to have been made to avoid pedantic distinctions, and to deal 
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broadly with the truths expounded. We have not observed that the book 
has suffered from this, except perhaps in portions of chap. v, where the 
noble third chapter of the Confession—a model of calm and restrained 
statement of a great doctrine—is treated. Dr. Beattie does not seem to 
catch the point of the avoidance by the Westminster divines of the word 
** predestination ’’ and the substitution for it of the term ‘ foreordination ”’ 
when speaking of God’s dealings with the lost. It was not that the one word 
is ‘‘ stronger ’’ than the other: they mean precisely the same thing. It was 
because the word ‘“ predestination ’’ had been employed by many theologians 
as the exact synonym of “election,’? and had thus acquired to the ears of 
many (as “‘ election ”’ has) a flavor of preciousness, of the appropriating love 
of God, so that there seemed a certain incongruity in speaking of the “ predes- 
tination of men to eternal death,” even as there would be felt to-day a certain 
incongruity in speaking of ‘“‘ electing men to death.”” Perhaps we ought also 
to say that Dr. Beattie’s exposition here misses also the sharp distinction 
drawn by the Confession, as by Reformed theologians at large, between God’s 
sovereign preterition of the lost and His consequent ordination of them to 
wrath for their sins. The Confession does not say, as one might suppose from 
reading Dr. Beattie’s comment, ‘‘ The rest of mankind, God was pleased 
. . . . topass by and ordain to dishonor and wrath for their sin.’? What it does 
say is very different: ‘‘ The rest of mankind, God was pleased . . . . to pass 
by, and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sin.’? These two 
inserted words, ‘‘ to’ and ‘‘ them ”’ quite alter the affirmation. They render 
it impossible to read it as a description of one act, first negatively and then 
positively stated ; and require us to find two acts, ‘‘ passing by,’ which is 
sovereign and is here affirmed to be sovereign, and ‘‘ ordaining to wrath,” 
which is grounded on sin—‘‘ for their sin.”” Accordingly the Larger Cate- 
chism in the interest of the same distinction phrases it: ‘‘God hath.... 
passed by, and foreordained the rest to dishonor and wrath, to be for their 
sin inflicted ’—where it is equally clear that “‘ to be for their sin inflicted ”’ 
refers only to the wrath foreordained and not to the passing by, to which the 
language would be incongruous. No member of the Westminster Assembly 
could have said what has fallen from Dr. Beattie’s pen, doubtless in a 
moment of inattention, but also possibly as a result of his wish to avoid 
unnecessarily nice distinctions: ‘‘ The ground of the choice is grace while 
the ground of the passing by is sin.”? It is not, however, an overnice dis- 
tintion to separate between sovereign preterition and foreordination to wrath 
on the ground of sin, but an important truth with which generic Calvinism 
must stand or fall. As Dr. William Cunningham says in his admirable ex- 
position of this part of the Confession (Historical Theology, ii, pp. 422, 428), 
‘* These expressions are descriptions of two distinct acts, which Calvinistic 
theologians usually regard as included in what is commonly called the decree 
of reprobation, namely, first, preteritio, or passing by, which is an act of sov- 
ereignty ; and secondly, predamnatio, which is a judicial act, described in 
the Confession as ‘ ordaining them to dishonor and wrath for their sin.’”?” We 
are almost ashamed to have dwelt so long on such a speck on the fair face of 
so excellent a book, which is also doubtless only an inadvertence of language. 
But we thus offer our mite towards perfecting even in such details that second 
edition of the work which we trust will soon be called for.— Systematic 
Theology. A Compendium and Commonplace Book, Designed for the Use of 
Theological Students. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent and Professor of Biblical Theology in the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary. Revised and Enlarged, Fifth Edition. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 760. (New 
York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1896.) Dr. Strong’s admirable ‘‘ Compen- 
dium and Commonplace Book ”’ of Systematic Theology has now been before 
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the public since 1886, and has received the substantial proof of the public’s 
appreciation which is implied by the sale of four editions of an ex- 
pensive volume in about ten years. We welcome this fifth edition of a 
good book with great heartiness. The peculiarities of Dr. Strong’s treatise 
and his special modes of presenting doctrine are too well known to require 
description here. <A particular interest attaches, however, to this new 
edition of the book from a surprising volte face which has been executed by 
its author, in the interval between the issues of the fourth and fifth editions, 
on one of the most fundamental questions which can underlie a system of 
theology. We refer to his adoption of the theory of the universe which he 
calls ‘* ethical monism,”’ as announced by him in a series of articles in The 
Examiner newspaper, for November 1, 7, 15, 1896, the significance of which 
was investigated by Dr. A. J. Behrends in a paper in The Methodist Review 
for May, 1895. Hitherto not only had Dr. Strong not betrayed any sym- 
pathy with a monistic conception of things, but he had strongly opposed it, 
as well in the appropriate passages of his Systematic Theology as in a clear 
and, one would think, conclusive article entitled ‘* Modern Idealism ”’ printed 
in The Bibliotheca Sacra so late as January, 1888. The reader will naturally 
wish to know what effect this radical change of view has had on the fabric 
and expositions of the Systematic Theology. The answer must be, Much less 
as yet than could have been expected. The little Preface to the fifth edition 
informs us that, ‘‘ For substance the book remains unchanged, but with four 
exceptions, on pages 51” (‘and 55” should be added), ‘* 208, 205 and 413, 
where the principle of Ethical Monism is adopted, and application is made of 
it to the explanation of the doctrines of Preservation and of the Atone- 
ment.”? On page 51, where the Antitheistic Theories are under discussion, 
we have a summary paragraph inserted, in which Materialism, Material- 
istic Idealism and Pantheism are rejected, and it is added: 


“Weare led from these three forms of error to aconclusion which we may denominate as 4. Ethi- 
cal Monism; Universe=Finite, partial, graded manifestation of the divine Life; Matter being 
God’s self-limitation under the law of necessity, Humanity being God's self-limitation under the 
law of freedom, Incarnation and Atonement being God’s self-limitation under the law of grace. 
Metaphysical Monism, or the doctrine of one Substance, Principle or Ground of Being, is con- 
sistent with Psychological Dualism, or the doctrine that the soul is personally distinct from 
matter on the one hand and from God on the other.” 


A subsequent statement on the same page, which had found the element of 
truth in Materialism in its recognition of the reality of second causes and 
its error in its excluding a first cause, is modified to suit the new doctrine 
and made to place the element of truth in Materialism in its recognition of 
‘“‘ the reality of the external world,” and its error in its ‘“‘ regarding the exter- 
nal world as having original and independent existence, and in regarding 
mind as its product.’’ In the same interest, on page 55, sentences approving 
the ontology of such writers as Herschel, Wallace and Bowne are substituted 
for the refutation of them, found in this place in Edition 4. The applica- 
tion of the new view to the explanation of Preservation is found on pp. 203 
and 205. The idea that we can identify the forces of the universe with the 
will of God is refuted in Edition 4 and defended in Edition 5; and an element 
of truth is now found in the theory of ‘‘ Continuous Creation,” in that it 
assumes that all force is will, while its error, it is added, ‘‘is in maintaining 
that all force is divine will, and divine will in direct exercise. But the 
human will is a force as well as the divine will, and the forces of nature are 
God’s secondary and automatic, not His primary and immediate workings.”’ 
Other sentences on this page are modified to suit the new point of view. 
The application of the new view to the treatment of the Atonement on 
p. 413 consists in the discarding of a passage in which the “‘ link of connec- 
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tion between Christ’s personal innocence and the bearing of the sins of the 
world,” is found in ‘* His participation in the guilt of the race ’’ by virtue of 
imputation, and the substitution for it of the following sentences : 

“Christ’s union with the race in His incarnation is only the outward and visible expression 
of a prior union with the race which began when He created the race. As ‘in Him were all 
things created,’ and as ‘in Him all things consist,’ or hold together (Col. i. 16, 17), it follows that 
He who is the life of humanity must, though personally pure, be involved in responsibility for 
all human sin, and ‘it was necessary that the Christ should suffer’ (Acts xvii. 3). This suffer- 
ing was an enduring of the reaction of the divine holiness against sin and so was a bearing of 
penalty (Isa. liii. 6; Gal. iii. 18), but it was also the voluntary execution of a plan that antedated 
creation (Phil. ii. 6, 7), and Christ’s sacrifice in time showed what had been in the heart of God 
from eternity (Heb. ix. 14; Rey. xiii. 8).” 

Less important changes are made on the same page. We are making it our 
business just now to report these changes, not to refute them. But we will 
not conceal the fact that they appear to us serious: nor that it seems to us 
that they cannot stop here. Dr. Strong’s “ ethical monism ”’ is pantheizing 
idealism saved from its worst extremes by the force of old habits of thought ; 
and, of course, it must eat deeper into the system or again recede from it. 
It is serious enough, however, that it has already led Him to identify all 
things with ‘‘self-limitations of God,’’ and to involve Christ from and by 
virtue of creation itself in human life and human sin, and to make His suffer- 
ings the inevitable effect of this: a construction that cannot but work injuri- 
ously upon the doctrines of the Incarnation and Substitutive Expiation.—— 
Pneumatologie, oder die Lehre von der Person des heiligen Geistes. Von 
D. Wilhelm K6lling. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 368. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 
1894.) Dr. Kolling’s bulky treatise on 7’heopneustie was reviewed in this 
REVIEW for July, 1893 (Vol. iv, p. 487). He almost apologizes for turning 
aside from that subject, still so much debated, to publish upon the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit: critics raising such objections he would have to note 
that the doctrines of the Word of God and of the Holy Ghost stand very 
close together, and that a treatise on the Inspirer can readily be deemed 
only the second volume of one on Inspiration. In days like these, when the 
very existence of a Holy Spirit is cast so much in doubt and all study of His 
work so much neglected, the doctrines of His personality and divinity 
and of His work for the Church and the soul come to rank among those which 
must above all others be expounded and defended. The historical method 
of the treatise on Inspiration gives way, however, to a more exegetical one in 
this treatise—not, however, to the neglect of what has been said by the great 
masters of this theologoumenon—especially by the three great Cappadocians 
in the fourth century with reference to the person of the Spirit, and by the 
great Lutheran trio in the sixteenth century, Gerhard, Chemnitz, Hunnius, 
with reference to His work. Therefore we are invited to consider in turn 
the Biblical evidence that the Holy Spirit isa person, that He is a Divine 
person and that He shares the intertrinitarian glory ; after that we are given 
a discussion of the ‘‘ filioque,’? and the volume closes with Epilegomena. 
The work is comprehensive and brings most of the relevant passages 
and topics under discussion. But we must needs confess that it is dry 
and formal and little critical, and that the subject is not greatly advanced 
by its discussions. Perhaps the treatment of the “ filioque’’ is the most 
satisfying portion of the book. The standpoint of the discussion is 
soundly orthodox and its witness to the truth consistent and zealous.—— 
The Spirit of Power. As Set Forth in the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
By the Rev. Thomas Adamson, B.D., Glasgow, Formerly Examiner for 
Divinity Degrees in Edinburgh University. 16mo, pp. 85. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897.) It 
seems almost ungracious to subject to strict critical inquiry the basis of a 
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little booklet like this, so obviously well-intentioned, so filled with devout 
aspirations and so well calculated to elevate its readers into a region of pure 
enthusiasm for the best gifts and that best gift of all, the Holy Spirit. But 
the interests of truth require it to be said frankly, but without the least 
derogation from a sincere sympathy with the object of the booklet or a sin- 
cere admiration for the spirit which animates it, that its entire argument is 
vitiated by primal assumptions which are not only unproven but very clearly 
invalid. Its whole fabric is built upon the confusion of the extraordinary 
gift of the Holy Spirit for miracle-working with the ordinary gift of the 
Spirit for service in the Church; no attempt is made to determine the sense 
of the phrases which are drawn from Scripture and employed as a basis for 
the construction made; and the result is naturally a jumble of things that 
essentially differ. It is quite depressing to observe that so plain a matter 
may be hidden from even earnest and devout souls, seeking the truth from 
the very pages of the Word itself; and especially when it is noted that the 
explicit statements of the eighth chapter of Acts come up for repeated 
review. But the eighth chapter of Acts is simply an occasion for stumbling 
for our author. Despite the plain statement of ver. 16 that the Holy Ghost 
‘had as yet fallen upon none of them,” he tells us at the opening (p. 12) 
that ‘‘ the Samaritan populace after the preachingo f Philip’? supplies an 
instance of the “ Spirit falling on and filling men at conversion;” and it is 
not until p. 52 that it dawns on us that he thinks the Samaritans were not 
‘* converted ”’ until Peter and John came—although the narrative explicitly 
says that they had ‘‘ believed and been baptized’ under Philip’s preaching 
(ver. 12). To be sure an attempt is made to adjust this statement to the 
assertion made: we are told that ‘‘ they had believed only as Simon Magus 
did too (viii. 13), with a historical faith which recognized the Messiahship of 
Jesus and the purpose of God by Him.’’ But of all this there is not a word 
in the narrative, which rather is a straightforward account of a rich harvest 
of ‘‘conversions,’”? expressed in language as plain and convincing as any 
account in the Acts. We pass over the apparent slur on ‘‘ the writer of the 
Acts himself’ on p. 18, and the designation of Simon Magus as a type of 
“stubborn unbelievers —which, whatever may be true of him, he certainly 
is not represented as being in Acts: as well as the explanation of the recep- 
tion of the charismata (pp. 51, 52) as dependent on the subjective condition 
of the subject, whereas a different account is explicitly given in Acts viii. 18. 
The result of this fundamental confusion between extraordinary and ordi- 
nary gifts is that the whole argument of the little book goes to pieces. The 
thing to be shown is true and precious: this way of showing it is a fair 
model of how it ought not to be done.——Demon Possession and Allied 
Themes. Being an Inductive Study of Phenomena of our own Times. By 
Rev. John L. Nevius, D.D., for Forty Years a Missionary to the Chinese. 
With an Introduction by Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D. With an Index: 
Bibliographical, Biblical, Pathological and General. Second Edition, with 
Corrections and Supplement. 8vo, pp. x, 520. (New York, Chicago and 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1896.) The first edition of the late 
Dr. Nevius’ study of what he considered cases of genuine demon possession 
in China has met with a very cordial reception and has aroused an unex- 
pectedly wide interest. It was sympathetically reviewed in this REVIEW 
for July, 1895, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Lowrie, who expressed himself as 
convinced by Dr. Nevius’ facts and arguments and as accepting his conclu- 
sions. After only a year’s interval from the first appearance of the book, a 
second edition has been put forth, still further enriched by notes from the 
same indefatigable editorial hand to which the first edition owed so much. 
We have glanced afresh through its pages, but still feel unconvinced that 
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the cases described are really instances of possession or that they and the 
New Testament instances stand or fall together. We gladly recognize the 
interest and value of the collection of phenomena made by Dr. Nevius, and 
we look for nothing but good from the discussion of the general subject of 
which they have supplied the starting-point. But whether these cases stand 
as really instances of demoniacai possession or not, we shall not lose our con- 
fidence in the reality of those cases described for us in the New Testament. 
Let each stand or fall on its own evidence. Divine Sovereignty and 
Human Freedom. By John T. Duffield, D.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 20. (Phil- 
adelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, etc., 1896.) An admirable 
tract well adapted to do good service. Dr. Duffield does not attempt to 
show the harmony of sovereignty and freedom. He contents himself with 
showing that they are both true, on the testimony of Scripture, and must 
both therefore be accepted and lived by on the part of the Christian. His 
fundamental principle is that ‘* the credibility of any revealed fact or doctrine 
does not depend on our ability to explain it, to comprehend it, or to harmon- 
ize it with other known truths in either nature or revelation.”? Golden 
words—with many applications beyond that to which they are here so aptly 
applied.——The Five Points of Calvinism. By R. L. Dabney, D.D., LL.D. 
16mo, pp. 80. (Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
1895) A most excellent and happy statement of what Presbyterians 
believe as to the ‘‘ five points’? on which the Arminians dissent from them. 
Dr. Dabney’s popular style will carry the very essence of these great doc- 
trines home to every mind. This tract should be in the hand of every Pres- 
byterian.— The Right of Systematie Theology. By Benjamin B. Warfield, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Princeton University. With an Introduction 
by Prof. J. Orr, D.D., Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 92. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1897.) The readers of this REVIEW are entitled to share the gratifi- 
cation which its author feels in the republication in Scotland of this paper 
from the pages of the REVIEW, at the call of a number of leading theolo- 
gians, and with a kind and interesting Preface by Prof. Orr. They will 
doubtless join with the author in returning thanks to the gentlemen who 
have taken the responsibility in the matter, and in expressing appreciation 
of the pleasant words they have spoken and the hope that the little book will 
prove sufficiently useful to justify their action. 
Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


V.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


GopD’s WORLD AND OTHER SERMONS. By B. FAy MILts. New York, 
Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. Pp. 322. 


Mr. Mills, the well-known evangelist, has gathered into this volume fifteen 
of the sermons which he has preached at various times. There are three 
classes of the discourses. The first five—on ‘‘God’s World,”’ *‘ Shall Christ find 
this Faith ?” ‘* Faith in the Love of God,” ‘‘ The Great Reconciler ;” ‘* The 
Power of Love ’’—have been delivered at ordinary services, and are for all 
classes of hearers. The next five—on ‘‘The First Gift,’’ ‘* Self-renunciation,” 
‘* A Preacher’s Qualifications,’’ ‘‘ Resurrection and Revival,” ‘* Profit and 
Loss ’’—have been preached at evangelistic meetings to confessed disciples of 
Christ, concerning consecration and consistency and service. The last five— 
on ‘** And Peter,’’ ‘‘ The Heart That is Not Right,’’ ‘‘ Who is on the Lord’s 
Side ?”’ ‘“* The Choice of Life,’ ‘‘ As They Went ’’—are especially to those 
who have deserted the Master or have never confessed Him before men. 
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The sermons are all marked by dead earnestness and directness. The 
style is not involved. It is plain and simple and well adapted to evangelistic 
gatherings. Anecdotes are liberally interspersed, though perhaps not always 
well connected, and sometimes far-fetched. And all the discourses are 
copious in their quotations of Scripture (a most commendable feature), 
though fanciful in some of their interpretations. For instance, p. 12: 
‘¢ Because Jesus would not acknowledge Satan’s lie, that a man must wor- 
ship him in order to be a ruler of the world, He was despised and rejected of 
men, and suffered the shameful death of the cross ;” p. 89: “If God Him- 
self should command the mountains to be removed, and should have any 
question in His heart as to whether they would obey Him, I believe He 
would not see the fulfillment of His desire ’’—a wild and unnecessary suppo- 
sition ; p. 225: ** ‘He that believeth on Him is not condemned.’.... It 
would be more exact in the sense in which He meant it, if He should say: 
‘The man that is not condemned believes on Jesus Christ!’ ” 

We note such explanations of important doctrines as the following. 
‘“*This is the gospel, that God loves the world and is conforming it to the 
image of HisSon. If aman says, as he looks at the confusion and misery 
and sin, that the world is a failure, then to him I would answer that the 
world is not yet made” (pp. 23, 24). ‘*‘ He so realized its sin that the sense of 
its hideous blackness so permeated the whiteness of His soul that it is said, 
‘ He was made sin for us’ ” (p. 25). ** The atonement of Christ is the intense 
and eternal experience of God ”’ (p. 68). ‘‘ He does not ask from men any intel- 
lectual process ; He does not even ask from them in any instance what is 
sometimes called ‘ faith,’ if by that you mean an intellectual assent to any 
sort of doctrines or truths; He is continually asking men to do good things 
and stop doing bad things, and presenting Himself as the only power on 
earth that can help men to turn away from the bad and do the good, and 
make them what they ought to be” (p. 224). ‘‘ What is meant by the ‘ elect 
of God,’ is not some few people that have been chosen by Him to enter into 
eternal bliss, while others have been selected to suffer eternal misery, but 
rather that noble band of prophets and poets and apostles and saints who 
have been able through all the ages to see the kingdom of God, and to 
realize that God has been governing the world, and that the whole creation has 
been moving on to the grand consummation of the establishing of the reign of 
Christ ’’ (p. 36)—which makes the elect infinitely ‘‘ fewer” in number and 
more select in character and attainments than the narrowest old Calvinism 
ever dreamed off. Such expressions do not present the doctrines of election, 
and the love of God, and the atonement, and imputation, as the churches 
hold them. 

The volume is well worth reading as a standard specimen of the evangelis- 
tic preaching of the day. The contrast to the old-fashioned revival preach- 
ing is striking. The depravity of human nature is not exhibited in it, and 
we doubt whether sermons of this class lead to that thorough and intense 
conviction and subsequent religious experience which accompanied the 
preaching of the old school of revivalists. 

Clairmont, Pa. R. M. PATTERSON. 


CHRIST’Ss TRUMPET-CALL TO THE MINISTRY; or, The Preacher and the 
Preaching for the Present Crisis. By DANIEL S. GREGORY, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1896. 12mo, pp. 365. 


Dr. Gregory discusses in this volume the preacher’s present commission, 
the preacher’s message, the preaching for these times and the preacher as 
a pastor in these times. He is profoundly convinced that ‘‘ the Church of 
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Christ has come to the great crisis in her history and work—a crisis big either 
with unspeakable disaster and misery for all the future or with decisive vic- 
tory and the conquest of the world for Christ.” 

The permanent commission of the Church is to evangelize the world, and 
Dr. Gregory holds that its present commission ‘‘ is to complete the conquest 
of the world for Christ in this present generation.’? The preacher’s special 
commission, as distinguished from that of the Church, “requires that he 
should see to it that the whole truth in the matter should be made known 
to the Church and that the Church be roused, as with a trumpet-call from 
God, to consider and take up the mighty and glorious task and complete it.’’ 
In order to make plain that this is his special mission at this juncture, he 
shows, at length, and with great clearness of style and cogency of argument, 
both that the whole world is now accessible to the Church, and that the 
means necessary are in the Church’s possession. It is only needed that the 
Church, by loyalty to the Scriptural rule or law or principle or ideal of giving, 
adjust itself to providential conditions. 

But it is necessary, if this great work is to be accomplished, that the 
preacher understand his message to the world. On this subject the author 
speaks with great plainness and force. ‘‘ The ultimate first principle for the 
preacher is not that it is the duty of the Church to save the world by reform- 
ing it, but that it is her duty to reform the world by saving it; and that the 
only effective agency in saving men is Christianity as a regenerating power.’’ 
In unfolding this statement he points out that man’s condition is one of 
moral disorder, and that ‘‘ there is found everywhere the inevitable accom- 
paniment of wreck and wretchedness that attaches to all breaking of law.’’ 
The proposals of Christianity suppose this condition, and the preacher must 
recognize it. Dr. Gregory criticises at length and unfavorably the substi- 
tution of preaching with a view to reform in conduct, for that which aims 
at conversion; and he does so with special reference to ‘‘ the times.’? We 
cannot follow him through this able chapter, or through the admirable essays 
on the preacher and his furnishing, the preaching for these times, and the 
preacher as a pastor in these times. ; 

The work is not only instructive but tonic. One rises from reading it 
with stronger faith in the Gospel and with new courage. We wish that 
every preacher in the Church might not only read it but reread it. No nobler 
concio ad clerum has been published for many a year. Dr. Gregory’s talents 
and attainments have been employed, to the great advantage of the reading 
public, in the preparation of valuable works on the highest themes. But 
his ability and his cultivation have in no previous work been more conspicu- 
ous, and they have never rendered a higher service. 

Princeton. JOHN DEWITT. 


The Intellectual Life of the Priest. Its Duties and Its Dangers. By Arthur 
W. Little, L.H.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, Evanston, Ill., etc. 12mo, pp. 37. 
(Milwaukee, Wis.: The Young Churchman Co., 1897.) This little book isa 
brightly written lecture delivered before the students of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Chicago, and the 
counsels it offers and the standard of intellectual culture it sets up are 
wisely calculated to the meridian of its youthful audience. It first makes 
an earnest plea for the continuance of at least the rudiments of literary cul- 
ture ina well-burnished condition throughout the ministerial life, both for 
the clergyman’s own sake and for the sake of his people; and then it 
points out the dangers that may lurk in the path and the way to avoid 
them. The author’s ‘t Anglo-Catholicism ”’ (as he calls it) crops out just 
enough to lend an added spice to the reader’s enjoyment of his pages. It 
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colors even his appreciation of books, as when, for example, in running over 
the great and profitable biographies, he says, ‘‘ Read above all Liddon’s Life 
of Pusey.’? It sometimes also produces effects which provoke the reader to 
say, with a quiet chuckle, ‘‘ Physician, heal yourself; add to your virtue 
knowledge.’’ We presume that it is ‘* Anglo-Catholicism ”’ that leads to the un- 
doubting statement that the catechetical school of Alexandria was “‘ founded 
by St. Mark,”’ and to the counting of Latin along with Hebrew and Greek 
among the “ three sacred tongues;”’ but is it ‘‘ Anglo-Catholicism ’”’ which 
leads to spelling Xenophon with a Z? Wearesure it is not ‘‘Anglo-Catholic- 
ism ’’ but sound good sense which gives the author his general outlook and 
underlies his plea for a better instructed ministry. The following paragraph 
from the Preface is simply a calm-eyed recognition of a condition of things, 
more or less affecting ali Churches, which all earnest men will thank the 
author for doing what he can to correct in one communion: ‘‘ Libraries, 
colleges, universities, divinity schools abound, and are better equipped than 
ever before. But the rising generation has caught the scabies festinandi. 
Boys with the bare rudiments of English step at once into technical schools 
to rear the superstructure of legal, medical and even theological education 
on a foundation of sand and mud. Even our colleges, with their splendid 
curriculums, offer also all manner of eclectic shortcuts to degrees, while a 
noxious athleticism blooms like a deadly night-shade in ‘ the olive grove of 
Academe.’’? The extent to which the canker has eaten into one ministry 
may be learned from Prof. A. L. Gillett’s paper on ‘‘ The Education for the 
Ministry ” in the Hartford Seminary Record for February, 1897 ; and the 
modes by which it is in danger of eating into another may be learned from 
Prof. T. C. Johnson’s paper on ‘*‘ The Presbyteries and the Standard of Min- 
isterial Education’ in The Presbyterian Quarterly for January, 1897, with 
which his related paper in the preceding number of that journal should be 
compared. There never was a time when an educated ministry was more ne- 
cessary ; and if we are to continue to have it, it behooves us to look well to 
the matter without delay. Prof. Gillett tells us that in 1894, for example, 
out of the 234 men ordained to the ministry of the Congregational churches 
only 124 were graduates of their theological seminaries ; in other words, 110 
ministers were ordained who, it is reasonable to suppose, were without a full 
theological training. It has not yet got so bad as that in the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A.: though in the six years from 1891 to 1896 inclusive, 
that Church ordained 174 more men than she graduated from her seminaries. 
Some of these, no doubt, were graduates of seminaries out of her bounds; 
but an average of nearly thirty a year will scarcely be so accounted for. 
Nevertheless, as compared with other churches, we may doubtless still 
plume ourselves somewhat on our success in securing an educated ministry. 
— In the House of the Pilgrimage. Hymns and Sacred Songs. By H.C. G. 
Moule, D.D. 12mo, pp. 106. (London: Seeley & Co., 1897.) There are 
thousands of Christian homes into which Principal Moule has brought com- 
fort and joy through his delightful little books on personal piety—such as his 
Thoughts on Union with Christ, Thoughts on the Spiritual Life, Secret Prayer: 
to somewhat narrower circles, doubtless, but still to very many he has 
brought home the truth of the Gospel in his more scholastic but not less 
devout treatises on Christian Doctrine, the Holy Spirit, the Holy Commu- 
nion as expounded by Ridley, and in his commentaries. All of these will 
be prepared to extend a welcome to this little volume of verses. Not many 
of the pieces included in it are technically hymns or sacred songs: a medita- 
tive tone rather than a lyrical flow characterizes Principal Moule’s muse, 
and his verses will prove rather a companion to the closet than a song-book 
for the sanctuary. Exceptions, of course, occur, such as, for example, the 
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stirring hymn that could be selected out of the opening verses, entitled ‘‘ The 
Church Militant.” 


“Glory to the Lord of Glory for His saints at rest above, 
Where the sky of heaven o’erarches heaven’s great Paradise of love ; 
There the Blessed reign and serve Him, praise Him all the eternal day, 
Him beholding in His beauty in the Country far away. 


“Glory to the Lord of Glory for the virtues of His grace 
Working still through tribulation in His scattered pilgrim race ; 
For the faith of hearts unnumbered, now deriving, hour on hour, 
From His death and exaltation endless wealth of peace and power. 


‘** Praise to Him for all who trust Him through the night of toil and loss, 
All who live themselves denying, carrying every day the cross, 
All the great Vine’s genial branches, rich and living in their Root, 
Bearing in the alien desert heavenly Eden's cluster’d fruit. 


“« Praise to Thee for acts and sufferings ; for the conquests of the strong, 
Youthful ardour, veteran courage, marching forward far and long ; 
Praise to Thee in all for all things; Thou art working all in all ; 
Filled with Thee the faint are mighty, void of Thee the mighty fall. 


“ All the grace of all Thy people, all their triumph in the strife,— 
’Tis but Thou, Redeemer, inthem, moving in Thy glorious life : 
Sing we, till our praises mingle with the song before the Throne, 
Glory to the Lord of Glory for Himself in men make known.” 


This might well find its way into our hymn books. But its lilt is not char- 
acteristic of the collection, while a certain scholarly reconditeness of allusion 
and metaphor which is found in even this inspiring lyric is characteristic of 
it.——Selections from the Psalter, for Use in the Services of the Churches. 
Arranged by the Rev. Elijah R. Craven, D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. Louis 
F. Benson. 12mo, pp. 159. (Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, etc., 1896.) Here, in beautiful print and in tasteful form, we 
have the fifty-eight selections from the Psalter arranged for responsive read- 
ing, which had been previously printed as an appendix in some issues of the 
new Hymnal put forth by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. The 
work of editing is done with the same skill with which that of The Hymnal 
was done. But the text is already well known and needs no description here. 
That we have not been making enough of the Psalms in the services of our 
churches is only too evident to every observer; and we think tbat it is high 
time that we should put them in their proper place in the public worship of 
God. But let us confess that we dislike exceedingly the practice of reading 
them responsively; our opinion being somewhat similar to that which is 
strongly expressed by Dr. T. G. Darling in this number of the REVIEW 
(p. 220). Let the whole Psalter be distributed into sections of convenient 
length and chanted Sabbath by Sabbath in our churches. That is what we 
should work towards: and it isa happy circumstance that its long use in this 
manner by the great Church of England has not only set us a good example 
but has prepared to our hand an immense body of appropriate music. Here 
is an enrichment of the worship of our Presbyterian churches which is com- 
mended to us by every consideration of manifest propriety, Biblical charac- 
ter and devotional gain. A hint in the Preface to this pretty little volume 
indicates that the Board of Publication may not be averse to lending a 
helping hand in the good work. The inspired Psalmody to its proper 
place of importance in the public worship of the Church—may not 
that be at least our first watchword in seeking to enrich our service? 
— Bible Selections for Daily Devotions. Three Hundred and Sixty-five 
Readings, Specially Compiled for Use in Family Worship, for Daily 
Scripture Reading by Christian Endeavorers and Members of all other 
Societies of Young People who have Covenanted to Read a Portion of 
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God’s Word each Day, and for Use in the Chapel Services of Colleges and 
Universities, and by Teachers in the Opening Services of the Public Schools. 
Selected and Arranged by Sylvanus Stall, D.D., Author of Methods of Church 
Work, etc. Authorized Version. 12mo, pp. xiv, 686. (New York, London 
and Toronto: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1896.) Dr. Stall’s purpose in 
arranging these selections is so fully set forth in the long statement made on 
the title-page quoted above, that little remains for the reviewer to do but 
to say that the task has been exceptionally well executed and the volume 
seems admirably adapted for the uses intended. Dr. Stall has avoided crea- 
ting artificial ‘‘Scripture passages’? by making mosaics of Bible verses ; 
and has chosen the passages presented with a view to their devotional char- 
acter and to their fitness to serve as a guide to the devotions of the young 
and untrained as well as to the mature. In the Gospel passages he has com- 
bined the four narratives into one continuous text. This, we think,a mistake. 
Each Gospel has its own special peculiarity of object and style which affects it 
in every part, and they do not smelt together without loss—even though every 
word of each should be retained. There are many valuable ends which such 
a ‘* Diatessaron” might subserve ; but we do not think it as well adapted for 
regular devotional use as selections from the several Gospels would be.—— 
Bible Characters: Adam to Achan. By Alexander Whyte, D.D., Author of 
Bunyan’s Characters, etc. 12mo, pp. viii, 301. (New York, Chicago, Tor- 
onto: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1896.) Here is a beautiful volume in 
the strong, antique-looking type which his British publishers have accus- 
tomed us to associate with the strong and quaintly worded comments of Dr. 
Whyte. No one takes a stronger grip on us—mind and very soul—in his ex- 
poundings of Bible characters than Dr. Whyte. Dr. Whyte knows his Gene- 
sis as no critic and no archeologist of them all knows it—though they may 
have ground it to powder and scrutinized through the microscope every grain 
separately, or though they may have copied into its margin, like the com- 
ment that drowns the text in an Amsterdam Talmud, the whole story of 
Egyptian monuments and Mesopotamian bricks. For he knows Moses and 
the human heart; and he reads out of Genesis the humanity—yes, and the 
divinity—that Moses has put there for the chastening and the comforting of 
men. Open this little book at random—as we do now and our eye falls on 
the chapter on Rebekah. Can any one read that without an opening of eyes 
and a searching of soul? The surety and penetration of the glance that 
explores the Biblical story; the pungency, the faithfulness, the heart-search- 
ingness of the comment—we know nothing in the literature of exposition 
that surpasses it. And with what skill the story is made continually to find 
out the joints of our harness and to send home a dart, when we feel most 
secure, to the very core of our consciences! We all know the sin of Eve 
and we know its obvious applications. But who expects such a sudden 
home thrust as this : ‘* Eve gave to Adam that day, and Adam took at Eve’s 
hand, what was not hers to give nor his to take. And any woman who gives 
to any man what is not hers to give nor his to take, their eyes, too, will be 
opened !’? The book positively swarms with such barbed arrows. We are 
not going to commit ourselves to everything that Dr. Whyte says in the course 
of three hundred pages of condensed comment on the very essentials of 
morals and religion. His lips drop honey: let it be confessed that now and 
then there is a fragment of the comb which has not been strained out. We 
do not fail to discard the unpalatable comb, for instance, when he tells us, 
that: ‘‘The emancipation of women which they owe to Jesus Christ had 
not had time to work itself fully out in Paul’s day. And thus it is that we 
read in Paul’s first Epistle to Timothy that the women are to learn in silence 
with all subjection, and that they are not to usurp authority, but are always 
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to be in silence.’’ But the book is honey and not comb—and the honey drips 
even from the fragments of comb still remaining in it, as the reader who 
will read on from the quotation just made will see.——Sabbath-day Jour- 
neys. A Study of the Thirty-third Chapter of Numbers. By the Rev. 
William Justin Harsha, D.D., Pastor of the Second Collegiate Reformed 
Church of Harlem, New York City. 12mo, pp. 275. (New York, Chicago 
and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1896.) In calling his book 
‘¢ Sabbath-day journeys,’ Dr. Harsha means that it contains fifty-two short 
studies, his hope being ‘‘ that a quiet hour on the Sabbath day will be 
devoted to a careful reading of each section in turn, with a prayerful medi- 
tation upon the illustrative passages suggested.’? He wishes to provide, in 
other words, a series of weekly meditations for Christian people, by which 
they may be strengthened and directed in Christian living. He has natu- 
rally, therefore, made his studies follow the course of a Christian man’s 
sanctification and has touched on the trials and troubles and victory of the 
soul passing from darkness to light. Thestudies deal faithfully and devoutly 
with their subjects and will assuredly be of great service in the direction 
intended. The framework which the author has given his meditations on 
the Christian life will not, however, meet with universal approval. He 
takes it from the catalogue of the stations of Israel in their journeys through 
the desert,—to which we at least feel no objection. But he further contends 
that this catalogue is designed by the Biblical writers to picture the course 
of the sanctification of the soul by means of the significance of the names 
of the stations: ‘‘ When we discover that the name of each station is signi- 
ficant, and that, taken in order, the journeys beautifully set forth the whole 
course of the Christian from sin’s bondage to the heavenly Canaan, we are 
led to understand why this chapter is given so prominent a placein the 
Word.’”? And here questionings arise. Is this chapter given a particularly 
prominent place in the Word—more prominent than any other chapter? Do 
we discover that the names when taken in order do by their significance set 
out the course of sanctification in its own order? Well, Dr. Harsha seems 
scarcely to believe so himself. For shortly after these statements we read 
the apologetical words: ‘* The aim of the book is distinctly practical, and it 
is hardly possible that any one who takes it into his hands will care to dis- 
pute upon fine points of etymology.”’ But until these ‘ fine points of ety- 
mology ’’ have been determined, the whole framework of the book and its 
chief contention hang in the air. How, before this, can it be said that it has 
been discovered ‘‘ that, taken in order, the journeys beautifully set forth the 
whole course of the Christian ; ’’ and therefore “‘ by the significance of Bible 
names ’’ which “ is nowhere shown more clearly,” ‘‘ the work of the sanctifi- 
cation in the soul” is ‘‘ strikingly portrayed’? It is clear that Dr. Harsha 
has been hasty in making this contention of Scriptural warrant for the 
framework which he has adopted for his series of Sabbath meditations. It 
is clear even that he has made a mistake in doing so. The typical signifi- 
cance of the deliverance from Egypt, the passage through the desert and 
the entrance into Canaan, is, of course, plain and Scriptural. The pressure 
of this general typology into the details of the stations, through the medium 
of the significance of their names, is going beyond what is written and 
beyond what is reasonable. Dr. Harsha might well have used the signifi- 
cance of the names, when they served his purpose, as convenient nails 
for fixing precious truth in the minds of his readers—who would blame 
such a blameless procedure? But gravely to contend that these things were 
written as an allegory; and that by his tracing out of the allegory he has 
vindicated a portion of the Word of God from objection as barren and exhib- 
ited its ‘‘ profitableness ” in the face of adverse criticism, is seriously to mis- 
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take the true state of the case. Had he ‘disputed ”’ thoroughly on all ‘‘ the 
fine points of etymology,” and had he, by doing so, made out indisputably 
his main contention that the names in their order trace out in its order the 
course of sanctification in the soul, would he not have opened the way to say- 
ing that the chapter is allegorical and therefore not historical ? We are glad 
in devout meditation to walk with Mr. Thomas Bromley or Dr. Harsha 
through all the stages of ‘tthe way to the Sabbath of rest ’’—they lead us 
through a profitable course ; but we prefer in historical imagination to walk 
with Moses from station to station through the long and hard road that 
led from Egypt to Canaan and to feel that we are treading with Israel a 
real earthly road to a real earthly goal.—Hero Tales from Sacred 
Story. By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 12mo, cloth cover, design by George 
Wharton Edwards, gilt top, rough edges, pp. 295. Ninteen Full-page, 
Half-tone Illustrations from Famous Paintings and Sculpture. Price, 
$1.50. (New York, London and Toronto: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1897.) We are not sure that the title of this handsome volume will 
convey an exact idea of its contents. It is not precisely a collection of 
‘* Bible stories’? that we have here, but a series of brightly written little 
sermons on stirring scenes from the Bible. The comment, in other words, 
sufficiently covers over the story to constitute Dr. Banks’ inspiring chapters 
rather exhortations than narratives. He will not earn by them, therefore, 
the affection of that youngster of whom Dr. Henry Van Dyke is accustomed 
to tell with some glee, who professed ‘‘ just to love” a story-telling clergy- 
man of his acquaintance for the reason that ‘‘ he had no morals.”” It cannot 
be said that Dr. Banks ‘‘ has no morals; ”’ and ‘‘ his morals”’ are very much 
in evidence. His ‘‘ hero tales” are none the worse for this, however; only 
they are not precisely, or at least merely, tales, but exhortations to virtue 
founded on Bible incidents and enforced by a great wealth of illustration 
drawn from a variety of sources and put into language which can be counted 
on not to weary the most inattentive or to offend the most fastidious child’s 
mind. The plates with which the book is ornamented are beautiful, though 
they scarcely seem to belong by any bond of inevitable fitness to this special 
volume. We heartily commend the book as an admirable one to put into the 
hands of young people and as sure to act as a tonic upon their religious and 
moral life-——Biblical Epochs. By Rev. Burdett Hart, D.D., etc. 8vo, pp. 
224. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, etc., 1896.) In this 
beautifully printed volume, Dr. Hart characterizes, with his well-known skill 
and in his chastened style, the nine epochs of human history which he finds 
set forth in sacred Writ, each with its appropriate lessons of instruction and 
profit: the Paradisan, the Antediluvian, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, the 
Prophetic, the Messianic, the Apostolic, that of the Holy Spirit, and the Mil- 
lennial. The book is replete with gracefully given instruction.— Jesus and 
Children. By the Rev. Charles E. Craven. 24mo, pp. 28. (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, etc., 1896.) A simply worded and 
delightfully thought meditation on Jesus’ relations to children alike in the 
days of His flesh and in these days of His glory. ‘‘ When they worship Him, 
it is not mean worship because their wisdom is little, but noble worship 
because their faith is great.*? That may be taken as the keynote of the little 
tractate : is it not enough to commend it to all ?—— Did the Pardon Come too 
Late? By Maud B. Booth, Author of The Curse of Septic Soul Treatment, 
etc. 12mo, pp. 48. (New York, Toronto and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1897.) A most touching account of a young prisoner brought to Christ 
and dying just as his pardon was brought to him. It is written with an 
unusual simplicity and directness and goes straight to the heart. May the 
message which “‘ Frank ’’ thus brings to men through his “little mother ”’ 
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bear much fruit.——The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. With Illustrations by E. Boyd Smith and Marcian Oakes Woodbury. 
Square 12mo, pp. 38. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1896.) Mrs. Ward’s striking story of how Christ came and preached in the 
fashionable pulpit of St. Agatha’s and what the effect was on the conventions 
of the place and the hearts of men, burned itself into the imaginations of a 
great multitude of readers when it appeared anonymously in the pages of one 
of our popular magazines. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. give it appropriate setting 
in this tasteful little volume. The old charm and mystery creeps over one 
anew as he turns the dainty pages, and he is glad to have so moving a story 
in so attractive a form.—Alice and Her Two Friends. By Rev. Charles S. 
Wood. 12mo, pp. v, 290. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, 1896.) Ifastory which reads like a faithful record of a section of a 
schoolgirl’s life, and makes the reader an observer of her growth out of a 
thoughtless childhood into a child of Christ, is a successful one, this descrip- 
tion can scarcely be withheld from this volume. It cannot be said to be 
brightly written; but it certainly succeeds in painting a picture which all 
readers will pronounce true to life, and in conveying a sense of the serious- 
ness of life and of the joy of believing which cannot but affect young readers 
for good.—Teddy’s Button. By the Author of Eric’s Good News, Probable 
Sons. Square 12mo, pp. 119. (New York, Chicago and Toronto: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 1896.) An altogether delightful story of a religious 
“*Sentimental Tommy,” who, being religious in a true and manly fashion, 
and “sentimental” in a high and happy way, does not come to a bad end, 
but attains the goal. No more charming or profitable story could be put 
into the hands of the children: and the children of an older growth also 
would find their account in reading it. 














